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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


TEXTE ADOPTE PAR LE BUREAU DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


l. 


A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer une 
Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de 1’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes 
demeurés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sem- 
bleraient souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de 
révision, seraient prétes a la publication. 


A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a |’Histoire entre- 
prise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de cer- 
tains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 


A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de savants 
et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient retenus 
pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un échange 
de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation soulevés 
au cours de ]’élaboration d’une histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité. 


La Commission Internationale serait reconnaissante aux lecteurs des CAHIERS 


D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE de bien vouloir lui faire part des critiques et des sugges- 
tions qu’ils pourront faire sur les articles paraissant dans chaque numéro. Ces com- 
mentaires pourront étre publiés dans les numéros ultérieurs, sur avis du Directeur des 
CAHIERS, et selon la place disponible. Ainsi les CAHIERS constitueront une tribune 
libre od seront discutés les grands problémes historiques. 
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I. CONTRIBUTIONS 














ANTONIO TOVAR 1 


LAS LENGUAS PRIMITIVAS DE LA PENINSULA HISPANICA * 


establecer una cientifica claridad en el tema. El primero, el de 

eliminar, en el orden lingiiistico, el resultante del uso del nombre 
geografico « Peninsula Ibérica ». El segundo, el de abandonar la idea 
dominante de que el vasco es un descendiente del ibérico, y por consi- 
guiente, de la unica lengua primitiva de toda la Peninsula. 

Si usamos el término de ibérico con valor meramente geogrAfico, y 
hablamos de Peninsula « Ibérica », y hasta del vasco como lengua « ibé- 
rica », tenemos que tener mucho cuidado con no implicar en ese nombre 
a los iberos histéricos, que son los pobladores del este de la Peninsula, al 
menos desde Granada, Jaén y el norte de Cérdoba, hasta los Pirineos y 
aun mas alla, pues Narbona acuiié monedas ibéricas, y Ensérune, junto 
a Béziers, es un yacimiento arqueolégico en que lo ibero aparece como 
indigena, en abundancia, y con muestras inequivocas de escritura y 
lengua '. 

Frente a la idea general de una Peninsula « ibérica » (es decir, po- 
blada por iberos que hablaban el ibérico) hay que trazar un mapa, resul- 
tado de una larga etapa de investigaciones, en el que aparecen lenguas 
y pueblos diversos. La Hispania que aparece en el horizonte histérico en 
el milenio anterior al comienzo de nuestra era es una amplia regién, en 
la que a las diferencias geograficas (valles del Ebro y del Guadalquivir, 


\ ] ARIOS son los prejuicios con los que ha sido necesario luchar para 


* Recomendado por el Profesor P. Vittanueva y Prof. L. Pareti. 

1Los documentos de las lenguas hispanicas fueron coleccionados por E. Hisner 
en Monumenta linguae Ibericae, Berlin, 1893. El prejuicio de que se tratara de la misma 
lengua va expresado ya en el titulo. Completa esta obra la coleccién de inscripciones 
9 incluyé Stuasdleme en sus Misceldneas, Historia, Arqueologia, Primera parte, 

Antigtiedad, Madrid, 1949. Pero no puede decirse que todos los materiales se encuen- 
tren reunidos. Véase ademas P. tel mg El plomo la Bastida de les Alcuses (Mo- 
gente), Valencia, 1954 ; M. Lejeune Celtiberica, Salamanca, 1955 ;;E. Cuaprapo, « El 
plomo con inscripcién ibérica del Cigarralejo (Mula, Murcia) », Cuadernos de historia 
primitiva, V (Madrid, 1950), 5 ss. Las inscripciones de Ensérune acaban de ser publi- 
cadas por J. Jannoray, Ensérune, Contribution d l'étude des civilisations préromaines 
de la Gaule éridionale, Paris, 1955. Recogi una primera serie de trabajos mios para 


interpretar y clasificar los materiales en Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispdni- 
cas, Buenos Aires, 1949. Se encuentra en prensa una exposicién de conjunto bajo el 
titulo de Pre-Roman Languages of the Hispanic Peninsula que he preparado para la 
editorial S. Vanni, de Nueva York. 
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montanas del sur, costas mediterraneas, mesetas del interior, vertiente 
atlantica, faja cantabrica, laderas pirenaicas) corresponden diferencias 
lingiiisticas y étnicas. 

Las colonizaciones, en la regién del Estrecho primero, en la costa 
oriental mas tarde, aportan en sucesivas oleadas elementos culturales, 
y desde el comienzo, lo que es para nosotros de fundamental impor- 
tancia, la escritura. 

La investigacién de las lenguas hispanicas ha dependido estrecha- 
mente de los progresos en el estudio de las escrituras usadas en la Penin- 
sula. La tradicién ortodoxa, que se fundaba en las conclusiones de 
Guillermo de Humboldt (quién a su vez estaba afiliado a una tradicién 
de tres siglos de hipétesis de los eruditos vascos), identificaba el vasco 
con el ibérico y consideraba ésta como la lengua tunica de la Peninsula, 
y por otra parte trabajaba sobre los materiales epigraficos y numisma- 
ticos con un conocimiento defectuosisimo del valor de las letras ibéricas. 
A pesar de meritorios trabajos filolégicos, en que los textos se recogen 
con gran método, como ocurre en la espléndida publicacién de Emil 
Hiibner Monumenta linguae Ibericae*, en realidad los documentos 
ibéricos no se leian. Se desconocia el valor de dos terceras partes del 
numero de signos, y el mismo principio silabico que, como vamos a ver, 
es el fundamento de buena parte de la escritura ibérica, era ignorado. 
El afan de suponer una derivacién fenicia para los caracteres del ibérico 
alejaba de la realidad, y en el caso de Hiibner, impidié reconocer los 
valores silabicos que empiricamente habian descubierto ciertos numis- 
maticos espaioles (Delgado y sobre todo Zobel de Zangréniz). Por otra 
parte, la distincién de diferentes escrituras en varias regiones apenas si 
empieza a reconocerse ahora. 

Por todo ello, la escritura propiamente ibérica, la mas difundida y 
caracteristica, empleada por el ibérico y por el celtibero, ha sido un mis- 
terio hasta ayer mismo. Su desciframiento se ha debido a un genial 
acierto de M. Gémez-Moreno, profesor de Historia del arte y arqueologia 
medieval en la Universidad de Madrid, cuando atin no estaba esclarecida 
la historia de la escritura en sus diferentes etapas. 

Segun la explicacién definitiva de Gémez-Moreno, la escritura ibérica 
es una combinacién de un silabario con elementos ya alfabéticos. Hoy 
sabemos que la etapa silabica en la historia de la escritura fué necesaria, 
y si no se desarrollé antes plenamente, es por la razén de que la escritura 
en Mesopotamia y en Egipto estaba en manos de la clase especializada 
de los escribas, que no tenia ningin interés en simplificar su oficio 
sobre base mas puramente fonética, desembarazandose de signos auxi- 
liares, de homéfonos, indicativos, etc. Por otro lado, el desarrollo de la 


2En lo sucesivo la citamos abreviada MLI. Misc. es la abreviatura de los estudios 
de Gémez-Moreno recogidos en su monumental volumen, y Est. la de mi libro Estudios 
citado en la nota anterior. 
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escritura silabica coincidié con su empleo en lenguas semiticas, en las 
que el movimiento vocalico significaba automaticamente la notacién de 
las consonantes, es decir, la creacién de verdaderas letras. La etapa sila- 
bica que podemos estudiar en las escrituras lineales A y B de Creta, 0 en 
el hetita jeroglifico, fué seguida inmediatamente en la costa de Fenicia 
por su rapida acomodacién a una lengua con vocales variables *. Este 
hecho de la rapida superacién en las lenguas semiticas de la escritura 
silabica, y el que los silabarios, con la excepcién del tardio retofio que es 
el chipriota (leido desde 1874/76), permanecieran desconocidos e indes- 
cifrados hasta fechas recientes, han impedido que la etapa silabica fuera 
reconocida como necesaria e importante, y por consiguiente la escritura 
ibérica no podia ser situada en su lugar en la historia de la escritura. 
Atn descifrada por Gémez-Moreno basandose en un cAlculo * que, como 
el huevo de Colén, sdédlo es obvio después de descubierto, sdlo ahora, 
treinta afios después, queda la escritura ibérica en su ambiente y relacio- 
nada con las demas escrituras primitivas, no sélo del I milenio, sino del 
II antes de nuestra era. 

Pues se trata de un resto, en plena época alfabética, de un sistema 
mas primitivo. Y podemos por nuestra parte asegurar que la conserva- 
cién, a primera vista anacrénica, de tal sistema es debida a las caracte- 
risticas de la lengua para que fué creada, cuyas oclusivas debian de 
realizarse como sordas, sonoras, etc. segin su posicién, sin distincién 
fonolégica por ej., entre ¢ y d, k y g, etc., tal cual no la hay hoy en vas- 
cuence en posiciones inicial y final de palabra. Fonéticamente podia en 
tal lengua existir una d distinta de ¢, pero como la distincién entre una 
y otra resultaba de su posicién, desde el punto de vista fonoldgico (es 
decir, desde el de la propia conciencia del hablante) se trata de un solo 
sonido, de la misma manera que el que habla espafiol por ej. no se da 
cuenta de que realiza de modo distinto la b inicial en base (oclusiva 
sonora) y la intervocalica en haba (fricativa), y las escribe con la misma 
letra, al menos en la vigente ortografia. 

De modo que el cuadro de la escritura ibérica comprende cinco voca- 
les y otras varias verdaderas letras para las nasales, silbantes y liquidas, 
mas una serie fundamental de quince signos, que corresponden a las 
érdenes de labial, dental y velar, combinadas respectivamente con cada 
una de las vocales. En el adjunto cuadro pueden estudiarse las formas 
fundamentales de la escritura ibérica propiamente tal, prescindiendo de 
variantes locales. 

Naturalmente que tal escritura no es una creacién original y espon- 
tanea. La influencia en ella de los colonizadores tanto griegos como 
fenicios es evidente. Las vocales no pueden proceder sino directamente 


3 Véase, sobre las escrituras de Ugarit y Biblos, D. Dinincer, The Alphabet (1949), 
2038 ss.; J.G. Févrzer, Histoire de l’Ecriture (Paris, 1948), 182 ss. 
* Misc., 265. 
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Fig. 1. Cuadro de la escritura ibérica, 


del alfabeto griego ( si bien la i tiene la forma de yod fenicio, y la o y 
la u son curiosas), pero las tres silbantes (samekh, shin sade) son fenicias. 
El conjunto de la escritura esta muy reelaborado, y no se puede esta- 
blecer un origen unico y principal. Yo supongo que hacia el afio 700, en 
contacto con los colonizadores, y en la Espafia meridional, esta escritura, 
que habia de seguir usandose hasta los tiempos de Roma, se formé sobre 
la base de una antigua escritura plenamente silabica, que no conocemos, 
y que era derivacién de las escrituras silabicas del tipo cretense, sin que 
podamos decir si se usaba desde hacia tiempo en Espajia. 

En todo caso yo creo que las interesantisimas inscripciones del sur 
de Portugal, con las que recientemente he agrupado un monumento pro- 
cedente del bajo Guadalquivir : la piedra de Ilipa (Alcala del Rio), nos 
conservan muestras de un alfabeto importado por aquella época (v. 
fig. 2), en el cual, como en los de Asia Menor (lidio, licio, cario), tenemos 
restos esporddicos de silabismo. Me inclino a considerar tartesios esos 
documentos epigraficos del Algarbe y del Bajo Guadalquivir, y a sepa- 
rarlos tajantemente del sistema ibérico de escritura, que hace un uso siste- 
matico de los signos silabicos y es por consiguiente, aunque mas moderno, 
resto de un sistema arcaico que sélo pervivid, aislado también, al otro 
extremo del Mediterraneo, en Chipre. 

Los textos del Algarbe son muy dificiles, y los estudios que sobre 
ellos han hecho A. Schulten y P. Kretschmer * han descubierto su cone- 
xién con ciertos documentos del drea egea, en especial la estela de Lem- 


5 Respectivamente en Klio, XXXIII, 87 ss. (Ampurias, II, 48 ss.) y en Glotta, 
XXIX, 91 ss. 
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Fig. 2. Inscripcién del Algarbe (MLILXII). 


nos : sobre todo el uso repetido de la palabra zaronah (véase, escrita de 
derecha a izquierda en la linea peniltima de nuestra figura 2), que 
resulta comparable a Zeronai de Lemnos, y aun al nombre de la cueva 
que en Samotracia estaba dedicada a la diosa de los muertos y en griego 
se transcribe Zérynthos. 

Frente a este mundo extrafio del sudoeste, probablemente debido a 
una colonizacién, tenemos el mundo ibérico, que ahora sabemos que, 
desde el punto de vista lingiistico, abarca al menos la mitad oriental de 
Andalucia, con toda la costa de Levante, el valle del Ebro hasta mas 
arriba de Zaragoza, Catalufia y prolongaciones hasta Béziers ante alu- 
didas. 

Comenzaremos por afirmar que el ibérico no es un antepasado directo 
del vasco. Aunque no han faltado defensores de esta idea (al fin y al 
cabo era la obvia ecuacién de la incégnita de la Hispania antigua con la 
de la moderna), es evidente que si el vasco y el ibérico estuvieran gené- 
ticamente relacionados, el desciframiento del ibérico, ahora que leemos 
perfectamente los textos, avanzaria rapidamente. Es mas, hasta se ha 
realizado el intento de partir de la declinacién ibérica, mezclando todo, 
ibérico e indoeuropeo en un fondo comin, para conciliar el vasco con el 
ibérico leido segin Gémez-Moreno *. El intento, naturalmente, no se 


® Me refiero al trabajo del aleman (nacido en el pais vasco) G. BAur, Baskisch und 
Iberisch, recientemente reeditado en Strassburg-Kehl. Aparecié por primera vez en el 
volumen II de la revista vasca Eusko-Jakintza (1947). 
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logré, y hoy es evidente que el vasco y el ibérico son lenguas distintas, 
si bien, lo cual es perfectamente légico, tienen elementos comunes. Tales 
elementos son no sélo préstamos léxicos, sino incluso elementos morfo- 
légicos y peculiaridades fundamentales del sistema fonolégico. El con- 
tacto de lenguas en situaciones culturales primitivas favorece, sin duda 
gracias al plurilingiiismo, la interpenetracién de lenguas en una medida 
que comprendemos mal si pensamos sdlo en las lenguas literarias y fija- 
das por la escritura. Repetiré un principio socio-lingiistico que establecf 
hace tiempo : el monolingiiismo es un hecho de cultura, fruto de un largo 
desarrollo politico y social, que impone sobre un area extensa una lengua 
unica y homogénea. Pero en situaciones mas primitivas, las lenguas en 
contacto (y sabemos de una extensa frontera vasco-ibérica en las sierras 
que van paralelas al sur del Pirineo en las provincias de Huesca y Lérida 
y tal vez mas al este), tienen elementos comunes, sin que ello suponga 
parentesco genealdgico. 

Esta idea de la falta de conexién genealégica entre ibero y vasco, 
que defiendo hace aifios, y en la que ya me acompafian mas o menos resu- 
eltamente Menéndez Pidal, Lafon, J. Hubschmid, L. Michelena y otros 
especialistas, no excluye el reconocimiento de elementos idénticos. 

Asi -tar se encuentra igualmente en vasco y en ibérico para formar 
étnicos, y bilbotar « Bilbaino » del vascuence actual se puede comparar 
perfectamente a las leyendas monetales S-a-i-ta-bi-e-ta-r « Saetabenses, 
de Jativa », A-r-s-e-e-ta-r « de Arse » (A-r-s-e en monedas de Sagunto 
debe indicar el nombre de la ciudad). La coincidencia es mas completa 
si pensamos que, a diferencia del indoeuropeo, el vascuence tiene un 
numero indefinido : bilbotar no es singular ni plural, y sélo la adicién 
del articulo correspondiente precisa si es bilbotarra «el bilbaino » o 
bilbotarrak «los bilbainos ». S-a-i-ta-bi-e-ta-r parece un indefinido 
seme jante. 

Una palabra ibérica, s-e-l-da-r, se ha descubierto por A. Beltran que 
corresponde al vasco seldor « pira de hacer carbén », y asi queda per- 
fectamente compresible la inscripcién de una estela (n° 42 de Gémez- 
Moreno) /-/-ti-r-bi-gi-s-l-n s-e-l-da-r-w-i « (de) Iltirbigis la tumba yo ». 

El pronombre en que puede ser aislado en varios ejemplos del ibero, 
en vasco es, entre otras cosas, la desinencia del genitivo, y como pro- 
nombre esta probada su existencia en camitico, y, si no nos asustamos 
de la distancia geografica y del recelo con que hoy se mira el sustrato, 
en el antiguo irlandés 7. Tenemos aqui, muy probablemente, el resto de 
la primitiva extensién de un tipo lingiistico eurafricano occidental que 
ha dado elementos al bereber y antiguo egipcio, al ibero, al vasco y al 
sustrato precelta de Irlanda, y que sin duda emerge en las lenguas roma- 


7 Véase Est., 90 ss. ; Poxorny, Die Sprache, I, 235 ss. 
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nicas en tipos léxicos de gran difusién, que han llamado la atencién de 
J. Hubschmid °. 

En relacién con el vasco también podemos sefialar el vaso de La 
Granjuela ®, en el que se lee. 


a-n-u-s-a a-r-e-n a. 1, h. 4. ki. 4. 


lo cual se puede traducir « a. lo-de sextario (?) 1, h(eminas) 4, ky(a- 
thoi) 4 » de una manera que parece confirmarse con la cabida del vaso, 
que es de litros 1 715 hasta un reborde, lo que conviene con los 4 kyathoi 
(a 00445 = 0°1780), mds las 4 heminas (a 0’'2729 = 1'0916), mas el 
hipotético sextario (0°533). La diferencia entre la cabida real y la suma 
de estas medidas (litros 0’0876) se explica por las abolladuras del vaso 
o su deformacién. Los valores que hemos utilizado en nuestro cAlculo 
son los del sistema vulgar entre cartagineses y romanos. Ahora bien, 
aren en vasco significa «lo de» (por ej. en el apellido, que, como es 
general en vascuense, es nombre de caserio 0 propiedad rustica, Miquel- 
ar-en-a « lo de Miguel ») y se analiza como un articulo (antiguo demos- 
trativo) -ar- y un genitivo (antiguo pronombre -en). 

En -tar estudiado antes tenemos * el mismo elemento -ar prece- 
dido de una ¢ posesiva que parece existir en ibérico también. 

El rio que dié nombre a los iberos, el Ebro, en los clasicos /berus, se 
explica por el vasco ibai « rio », ibar « ria, estuario ». Un antiguo ibar 
pudo en bocas de marinos jonios, sus descubridores, convertirse en nom- 
bre propio : I Syevc. 

A veces, los paralelos vasco-ibéricos se presentan con caracter sor- 
prendente, si bien queda lugar a dudas. Asi ocurre con el vaso hallado 
en Liria en que debajo de una escena de combate naval (fig. 3) se lee en 
letras ibéricas. gu-du-a de-i-s-de-a, 
lo que seria semejante a las palabras vascas gudu-a « la guerra» y dei 
« voz», llamada, deitu « llamar ». La explicacién « grito o llamada de 
guerra » parecidles obvia a los descubridores, no obstante carecer la frase 
ibérica de construccién vasca. Pero lo grave es que tanto gudu como dei 
pueden muy bien no pertenecer al fondo vasco primitivo, pues muchos 
autores, antes y después del descubrimiento de Liria, han creido ver en 
gudu un elemento germanico y en deitu un préstamo latino-romanico, de 
dictu(m). 

Pero de las casi mil palabras 4 que podemos ordenar en las inscrip- 


* Cf. de este autor especialmente los Sardische Studien, Berna, 1953. 

* Publicado por mi en la Rev. de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, LXI, 577 ss. 

R. Lavon, Bull. de la Soc. de Linguistique, XLIV, 144 ss. 

1! Véase mi Léxico de las Inscripciones ibéricas (celtibérico e ibérico) en Estudios 
dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 11 (Madrid, 1951), 273 ss. Hay que afiadir a sus mas de 
700 lemas todas las inscripciones del sureste, que ahora se leen mucho mejor, y los textos 
recientemente descubiertos (plomo de Mula, de Ullastret, de Ampurias, etc.). 
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Fig. 3. Un vaso de Liria con el famoso letrero 
gu-du-a de-i-s-de-a. 


ciones ibéricas, las coincidencias con el vascuence son muy limitadas, 
aunque tan profundas y gramaticales como las apuntadas. Nuestra teoria 
de que el emparentamiento de lenguas puede asumir formas diversas (y 
una de ellas, basada en el bilingiiismo, que podemos |lamar « parentesco 
de promiscuidad », con préstamos morfolégicos abundantes, explica las 
coincidencias entre lenguas que genealégicamente no tienen nada que 
ver), tiene aqui brillante aplicacién, pues si hubiera parentesco por deri- 
vacién comin, las coincidencias serian mucho mas abundantes. La con- 
traprueba la tenemos en el hecho de que las inscripciones latinas de Aqui- 
tania, en sus elementos onomasticos, en cuanto no son celtas, han podido 
ser explicadas brillantemente por el vasco actual. 

Por otra parte, el ibérico parece tener — y ello corresponde a lo pos- 
tulado por los arquedlogos sobre los origines ibéricos — elementos comu- 
nes con las lenguas camiticas. En primer lugar el elemento — en que ya 
hemos estudiado. Después la palabra que significa « piedra » o « tumba »: 
eban camitico bn o en transcripcién latine aban **. Es posible que sea a 
través del camitico por donde se pueda descifrar el ibérico. 

Pero los iberos histéricos representan una cultura compleja, en la que 
los elementos preindoeuropeos estan muy penetrados de indoeuropeos. 
Por ejemplo, los nombres ibéricos estan compuestos de dos elementos, y 
a veces el nombre del hijo lleva uno de los dos del nombre del padre, 
cambiando el otro: por ej. /llur-tibas Bilus-tibas f(ilius), como se llama 
un soldado ibérico al que Pompeyo concedié la ciudadania romana segin 
una inscripcién (C/L I? 709) hallada en Italia y que es de capital impor- 
tancia para la onomastica ibérica por el gran nimero de nombres que 
contiene. Los colonizadores griegos prestaron al mundo ibérico no sélo 
elementos culturales (tipos ceramicos, musica, armamento, etc.) sino su 
propia escritura. Véase el plomo de Alcoy (fig. 4), que esta escrito con 
letras griegas, y con rasgo jénico tan tipico como la heta para escribir 
la e. 


12 Traté del asunto en Est., 61 ss. La confirmacién de aban la encuentro en J.G. 
Février, Studi orientalistici in onore di G. Levi della Vida, I (Roma, 1956), 252. 
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Fig. 4. El plomo de Alcoy. 





























En la toponimia ibérica el rasgo mas saliente es sin duda el numero de 
ciudades que en su nombre tienen un elemento ili ; luro, Iler da, Elim- 
berri, llici, varios lliberis, llorci, Ilurco, llipa, llipula, Ilsolaria, Iliturgi, 
Ilugo. Parece corresponder al vasco ili, iri, uli, uri « ciudad », pero su 
difusién por toda Espafia meridional y oriental y por la vertiente norte 
de los Pirineos podria ser simplemente un hecho cultural *°, sin implicar 
unidad de lengua, ni tampoco identidad del vasco con el ibero, de lo 
cual ha venido siendo prueba durante siglos y, gracias a la autoridad 
de G. de Humboldt, dogma cientifico apenas discutido hasta hoy. 

En conjunto muy poco mas es lo que todavia se puede decir sobre la 
lengua de las casi cien leyendas monetales que podemos atribuir a la 
lengua ibérica y del centenar de inscripciones en piedras, plomos y cera- 
mica, de las cuales las mds extensas son el plomo de Castellon (21 pala- 
bras), el de Mogente (34 palabras, damos la cara BC en la fig. 5), el de 
Alcoy (41 palabras) y el incompleto de Mula, como el de Alcoy en letras 
griegas. Para resolver sobre significados mediante métodos combinatorios 


18 QO. Mencutn, Runa, I (Buenos Aires, 1948), 160. 
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o de tanteo, seguramente las mds apropiadas son las inscripciones pin- 
tadas en los vasos de Liria, que muchas veces, como en la ceramica griega, 
explican, y en algin caso con profusién extraordinaria, las escenas de 
los vasos 0 lo que dicen las figuras. 
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Fig. 5. Cara B-C del plomo de Mogente. 


El alfabeto ibérico fué usado al oeste de la zona ibérica por gentes 
que hablaban una lengua céltica : los celtiberos, que nos son conocidos 
por las famosas guerras que constituyen a lo largo del siglo II a. C. uno 
de los mas sangrientos espisodios de la conquista romana. Los letreros 
de las monedas de este territorio nos han permitido reconstruir en gran 
parte su declinacién : a un nom. fem. A-r-e-g(o)-r-a-ta (hoy, segin pa- 
rece, Agreda) corresponde un gen. A-r-e-g(o)-r-a-ta-s y un nom. pl. del 
nombre de los habitantes : A-r-e-g(o)-r-a-ti-co-s « Aregratenses » ; otro 
texto, el bronce de Luzaga (fig. 6), nos ofrece en su primera palabra el 
dat. pl. A-r-a-g(o)-r-a-ti-cu-bo-s. En ciertas monedas leemos Co-n-te- 
r-bi-a Ca-r-pi-ca « Contrebia Carpetana » (otra Co-n-te-bi-a-s Be-l-a-i- 
s-ca-s leemos en genitivo en la téseraFroehner en el Louvre),con su étnico 
correspondiente en otras monedas de la misma ceca, el cual va en gen. 
plural: Co-n-te-ba-co-m Ca-r-pi-co-m «Contrebensium Carpetano- 
rum ». 

Junto a las monedas tenemos algunos textos mas en letras ibéricas, 
de los cuales el mas importante es el bronce de Luzaga (24 palabras). 
Tenemos también textos en letras latinas, que proceden de Pefialba de 
Villastar, al sur de Teruel, de las cuales el mds extenso tiene 18 palabras. 

Los rasgos de la lengua, junto a la declinacién, que muestra el 
arcaismo del nom. pl. en -os (que puede sorprender a los celtistas, que 
reconstruyen para el irlandés -oi, si bien en esa lengua el voc. de pl. 
conserva -0s, pero que yo creo existe un galo en casos como las monedas 
en que se lee Santonos), aparecen con caracteristicas claramente celtas. 
Asi la inscripcién de Villastar : 
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Fig. 6. El bronce de Luzaga. 


Turos Carorum uiros ueramos 


que se traduce « Turus Carorum vir supremus », « Turo jefe de los 
Caros », no puede ser mas que celta (aparte del genitivo latinizado Caro- 
rum), pues uiros es exactamente la forma indoeuropea de que desciende 
el lat. wir, irl. fer, etc., y ueramos, que en otra inscripcién del mismo 
lugar se lee uoramus, y en el occidente de la Peninsula ha dado el nom- 
bre personal Vramus (es decir Uramus)**, procede de un superlativo 
indoeuropeo que se puede reconstruir uper-’mo-s. Tal superlativo esta 


44 E] nombre Vramus se halla en C/L, II, 364. La explicacién la ha dado mi anti- 
o discipulo M. Palomar Lapesa en su tesis La onomédstica pre-latina de la antigua 
usitania Estudio lingiiistico, a punto de aparecer en Salamanca. 
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formado sobre la preposicién uper, que en céltico antiguo did wer-, como 
vemos en palabras galas bien conocidas, como uer-tragus « galgo » (que 
quiere decir algo asi como « super-rapido ») y el nombre del héroe Ver- 
cingeto-rix, que tiene un significado superlativo (« rey muy guerrero » 
0 cosa asi). 

Otro rasgo caracteristico del celtibérico es la enclitica que « y », que 
puede verse en Pefialba de Villastar y en el bronce de Luzaga (léase en 
las lineas 4 y 5 de nuestra figura). A pesar de las dudas de algunos lin- 
guistas eminentes, como J. Whatmough y M. Lejeune, yo creo que la 
existencia de esa particula esta demostrada, y ello viene a confirmar 
la presencia en la toponimia de la Peninsula de muchos nombres con qu. 
Podemos, pues, asegurar que el celtibérico pertenece a las lenguas célti- 
cas que conservan qu, sin hacerlo pasar a p. Como es sabido esta distin- 
cién divide las lenguas célticas en dos ramas, la galobriténica (hoy sub- 
sistente en galés y bretén) que innové gu > p, y la goidélica (irlandés 
y gaélico de Escocia) que conservé qu. El celtibérico coincide de modo 
negativo con el goidélico, es decir, que no podemos afirmar que sea un 
dialecto goidélico, pero si podemos afirmar que es un dialecto no galo- 
briténico. 

Esta definicién del celtibérico tiene consecuencias muy importantes 
para los arquedlogos y los historiadores. Gracias a ella podemos hacer 
algunas hipétesis sobre la fecha de las invasiones indoeuropeas en la 
Peninsula, y brindar a los prehistoriadores un dato muy importante para 
dar cronologia a sus hallazgos. 

He intentado « traducir » las inscripciones celtibéricas mas impor- 
tantes, lo cual es posible en cierta medida, pues ya no es el problema de 
una lengua de conexiones tan problematicas como la ibérica, y el uso 
del léxico y la gramatica del celta, y en general de las lenguas indoeuro- 
peas, junto con el estudio de las inscripciones de clase semejante en 
lenguas conocidas, nos ha permitido hacer ensayos en los que buena 
parte es segura. Asi una tésera breve de hospitalidad, que en letras 
iBtricas dice L-i-bi-a-ca go-r-ti-ca ca-r 
coincide en la primera palabra con monedas en las que se lee el étnico 
L-i-bi-a-co-s, y debe relacionarse con una Libia que aparece citada en 
el /tinerario de Antonino 394,2 ; en la segunda palabra coincide con las 
lineas 2, 6 y 7 del bronce de Luzaga (una de las veces en éste se lee 
go-r-ti-ca-n en acus.), y se puede traducir « tessera » en relacién con la 
misma raiz que tenemos en el lat. co-hors y en el esclavo gradu «ciudad »; 
la forma car con que termina la tésera breve puede ser forma abreviada 
de ca-r-u-o que tenemos como segunda palabra en el bronce de Luzaga. 
Proponemos, pues, la traduccién « Libiensis tessera hosp (italis ?) ». La 
construccién con adjetivo en vez de genitivo la tenemos bien clara en 
una inscripcién latina que descubrié Gémez-Moreno en la regién de 
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Salamanca, en la que se lee Tesera Cauriesis magistratu Turi (quiza va 
la magistratura en abl. para indicar el afio, o bien es el dat. a quién se 
da la tésera). La grafia latina tesera con una s sola corresponde a tiempos 
antiguos, desde luego de la Republica. 

Otra forma segura es el nombre final, que ocupa la ultima linea del 
bronce de Luzaga: De-i-u-o-r-e-i-gi-s, grafia con signos silabicos de 
Deiworeg-s, nombre de clara filiacién indoeuropea. 

En la inscripcién mayor de Pefialba de Villastar tenemos, a mi juicio, 
dos verbos : comeimu, correspondiente a lat. con-uenimus, y sistat « ponit, 
dicat », de la misma raiz respectivamente que lat. eo, ire (raiz ei-) y lat. 
sto, sisto, con una reduplicacién esta ultima que se encuentra en las len- 
guas célticas histéricas. Forma sin reduplicar del mismo verbo y con el 
mismo significado creo nos la ofrece el bronce de Luzaga (lin. 6) en la 
palabra s-ta-n, que corresponderia en una tésera de hospitalidad para 
decir « hacen, dedican ». 

Los limites orientales del celtibérico en la época de las monedas 
(siglos II-I a. C.) quedan definidos por la linea que hemos establecido 
en el mapa, basada en las formas de las monedas **. No asi los limites 
occidentales, que se pierden debido a la falta, con la ausencia de escri- 
tura indigena, de testimonios antiguos abundantes, y por otra parte no 
debian de ser tan tajantes por la existencia, al oeste de los Celtiberos 
de pueblos todos de lenguas indoeuropeas, en proporciones variables de 
mezcla con elementos anteriores, y establecidos de una manera atin en 
parte poco sedentaria. Como hipétesis podemos pensar que los Turmé- 
digos y Vacceos contindan en la meseta del Duero con dialectos muy 
afines al Celtibérico. Pero mas al oeste, asi como en las zonas monta- 
hhosas que cierran por el norte y por el sur la amplia meseta del Duero, 
encontramos, segin acredita la onomastica y los testimonios epigraficos 
de « gentilidades » (organizaciones intermedias entre la familia y la 
tribu), un tipo de lengua indoeuropea con caracteres preceltas. 

Me ha ayudado mucho en esta hipétesis situar en un mapa mas de 
ciento cincuenta casos en que junto al nombre de un individuo aparece 
en la epigrafia romana de Espafia la indicacién de su gentilidad, tal cual 
se halla ésta entre otros pueblos indoeuropeos (celtas, romanos, iranios, 
yugoeslavos, griegos homéricos y dorios). El nombre de estas gentilidades 
se nos presenta muchas veces no en latin, sino en el genitivo plural de 
una lengua indoeuropea celta o afin al celta : C. Norbanus Tancius Ablic 
(um), Attia Abboiocum Rectugni f. Vx(amensis), etc. *. En un caso tene- 
mos sobre la misma piedra el mismo genitivo latino e indigena : Medutti- 
corum para un miembro de la familia de nombre mas latinizado y 


15 Coincidimos en este punto Caro Baroja (véase en la Historia de Espana dirigida 
por Menéndez Pinat, I, 3, 744), Lejeune y yo. 

16E] mapa, que di en Estudios ha sido reproducido por J. MALUguER DE Mores 
en la citada Historia de Espana, I, 3, 149. 
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Medutticum para dos menos romanizados *’. Se trata evidentemente de 
gentes bilingiies, que teniendo como nativo un dialecto indoeuropeo, 
tendian a acercarlo al latin, introduciendo en éste formas extraiias. 

En una estela de la regién de los cantabros leemos lo siguiente : Mon 
(umentum) Ambati Pentouieci Ambatic(um) Pentoui f(ili) « Monumento 
de Ambato Pentovieco de (la gentilidad de) los Ambaticos hijo de Pen- 
tovio » 8. Puede verse aqui, en esta lengua de los cantabros, cémo la 
filiacién se indicaba con el adj. derivado Pentouiecus (lo mismo que 
hacian los eolios entre los griegos, y hoy todavia los eslavos), y es como 
si el redactor de este monumento lingiiistico, dandose cuenta de que tal 
cosa no era latin, hubiera sentido al final la necesidad de aclararlo, con 
una traduccién : Pentouiecus = Pentoui filius. Es interesante anotar que 
este tipo de derivacién pervive en espafiol en general, especialmente en 
esa misma regién cantabrica: borr-ego « cordero » (animal que tiene 
borra o lana), adj. paniego « aficionado al pan », étnicos pasiego « el del 
valle de Pas », lebaniego « el de la Liébana », etc. '. 

El bilingiiismo celto-latino (0 empleando una expresién de J. Hub- 
schmid, paracelto-latino) de estas barbaras regiones del noroeste fué 
decisivo, y mas cuando por consecuencias de la invasién musulmana, 
siglos mas tarde, en los momentos de la formacién de las actuales lenguas 
romanicas peninsulares, fueron precisamente estas regiones las que toma- 
ron la iniciativa politica e histérica. 

Basado en este mismo bilingiiismo he podido establecer sélidamente 
ejemplos de sonorizacién de oclusivas intervocdlicas que datan desde los 
mismos comienzos del Imperio Romano y enlazan a través de documentos 
medievales con la evolucién romanica occidental. Mis colecciones de 
ejemplos de esta sonorizacién y caida de intervocalicas *° son principal- 
mente peninsulares, pero se extienden también a todo el territorio de la 
Galia, la Cisalpina y Britania, y como la lenicién céltica se puede dar 
por conclusa en el siglo V de nuestra era, puesto que no arrastré a las 
lenguas germanicas que entonces invadieron la Gran Bretafia *4 no cabe 
duda que ambos fendédmenos se realizan en Areas geograficas continuas, 
con bilingiiismo en muchas zonas, y por las mismas fechas, por lo cual 
deben ser estrechamente relacionados. 

Otro rasgo de las lenguas indigenas que se continua en los romances 
peninsulares de hoy es la inflexion de las vocales, en dos aspectos, el de 
la influencia de una vocal (aun desaparecida) sobre otra anterior, y el 
de la acomodacién de la vocal a su contorno consonantico. 


17 Bol. de la R. Acade. de la Hist., LXIV, 24 ; Scnutten, Los caéntabros y astures 
y su guerra con Roma, 64. 

18 Bol. cit., XLVII, 305. 

19 V. mi folleto Cantabria prerromana, Madrid, 1955, 32 y los trabajos de MALKIEL 
y otros lingiiistas alli citados. 

2° Est., 127 ss. ; Rev. des Etudes Lat., XX1X, 102 ss. 

#1 A. Martinet, Economie des Changements phonétiques (Berna, 1955), 257 ss. 
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El fenémeno romanico se da por ejemplo en esp. hice, fr. fis, lomb. 
fise de lat. feci. La i final modificé el timbre de la vocal primera. Muy 
semejante es que en irl. el gen. de fer « hombre » es fir (de wiri) con 
semejante influjo de la -i perdida. He podido atestiguar el fendmeno 
en bastantes ejemplos de nuestro noroeste *, donde tenemos paralelos 
como en la doble forma del nombre de una barbara divinidad Reuelan- 
ganitaeco y Reuelanganidaeigui o en el gen. Angeiti que corresponde al 
nom. Ancetus. 

Por lo demas, nuestros textos indoeuropeos procedentes del oeste 
de la Peninsula son escasos, y nos falta para estudiarlos una base como 
la que en la zona celtibérica nos prestan las monedas, que ofrecen la 
flexién nominal bastante completa. Dos son los dnicos que tienen cierta 
extensién : la inscripcién de Lamas de Moledo* y la de Arroyo del 
Puerco **, Sin dar su texto completo, para lo cual no hay espacio aqui 
si lo hemos de presentar con alguna discusién, nos limitaremos a sefalar 
algunas formas especialmente interesantes : inflexién de vocales como 
la que acabamos de exponer se da en la forma verbal doenti correspon- 
diente al indoeuropeo donti (dér. didovtm, lat. dant.), asi como en el nom- 
bre étnico Caeilobrigoi (por Caeliobrigoi) « caeliobrigenses ». 

Esta manera de formar al derivado étnico sobre Caeliobriga no nos 
sorprende si vemos otros como U-s-a-m-u-s en monedas de Uxama 
(hoy Osma) y S-e-g-o-b(i)-r-i-ge-s en las de Segobriga, asi como se 
llaman Bracari en Plinio y en inscripciones los naturales de Bracara. 

Un dat. tenemos en Lamas de Moledo en Crougeai Macareaicoi 
Petranioi, y por cierto que en esta ultima palabra el tratamiento de qu 
indoeuropeo pasando a p coincide con el del celta galo-briténico, por lo 
que podemos afirmar que se trata de un dialecto distinto del celtibérico. 

Los nombres de persona y de lugar constituyen un resto del mayor 
valor al combinarse con estos documentos lingiiisticos. Podemos hablar 
de una superposicién de capas lingiiisticas que en nuestra Peninsula son 
mas visibles que en otros paises de Europa occidental, y ello debido a 
dos razones : la primera que Hispania entré antes en la atencién de los 
historiadores y gedégrafos clasicos que los otros paises de Europa central 
y occidental, la segunda, que su posicién marginal hizo que las oleadas 
de invasores indoeuropeos llegaran debilitandose y sin sobreponerse 
ni batirse entre si tan por completo. Por ello algunos lingiistas (por ejem- 
plo el celtista J. Pokorny) ya hace tiempo que utilizaban el criterio de la 
distribucién y superposicién de pueblos indoeuropeos en nuestra Penin- 
sula para reconocer las invasiones en Francia, Islas Britanicas, etc. 

Por otra parte, la zona del Estrecho de Gibraltar, con las minas que 


* Mi trabajo aparecerd en las Actas y Memorias del VII Congreso Internacional de 
Lingiiistica Romdnica, Barcelona, 1955, 394 ss. 

3 Véase C. Hernando Ba.mort, Emerita, III, 57 ss. 

* Misc., 204. 
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son tan abundantes en todo el sur de la Peninsula, constituyé un centro 
de atraccién desde las mas remotas edades metialicas, y la navegacién 
a‘lantica en busca del estafio hizo de nuestro suroeste un centro de gran 
importancia cultural. 

T_os nombres geograficos del bajo Guadalquivir tienen sus semejantes 
en la zona de la desembocadura del Tajo (Olisipo, Collippo, Tubucci 
aqui, Arucci, Ostipo, Beasipo, Basilipo, Tucci en Andalucia occidental). 
Es posible que la terminacién -ip(p)o corresponda a las dos ciudades 
Hippo ex Africa. 

La capa lingiiistica vasca no sabemos hasta dénde se extendia. Sus 
conexiones con el ibérico pudo seguirlas Menéndez Pidal por Cataluiia 
y Valencia en derivados del vasco exe « casa », pero hacia el oeste, el 
vasco 0 las lenguas afines que se hablaran fueron casi borrados por 
oleadas sucesivas de pueblos indoeuropeos, que dieron su fisonomia defi- 
nitiva al centro y oeste peninsular. 

Pero seguramente las primeras invasiones indoeuropeas se exten- 
dieron por casi toda la Peninsula, dejando huellas bien claras en toda 
la mitad norte, como se ve estudiando los topénimos con el elemento 
-nt*5, Ahora bien, la Hispania mediterranea, en contacto con elementos 
colonizadores desde antes de que comenzara el I milenio antes de nuestra 
era, tenia elementos culturales superiores : la ciudad, la escritura, la 
moneda, la vid y el olivo, agricultura intensiva. Debido a ello, los ele- 
mentos raciales y lingiiisticos indoeuropeos son absorbidos, y tanto Bética 
como Levante y Catalufia no son territorios de lengua indoeuropea. En 
cambio las tierras mas atrasadas del interior, y el himedo noroeste y la 
vertiente atlantica, se indoeuropeizan en cuanto a lengua y cultura. 

En este mundo hispanico indoeuropeo el celtibero se distingue con 
bastante claridad, y podemos decir que tenemos restos de importancia 
comparable a los del galo de Francia y de Italia, con lo cual Hispania 
acrece considerablemente, casi duplicandolos, los restos del céltico con- 
tinental, extinguido por completo, segin se sabe, y sélo mediatamente 
ligado a las lenguas célticas insulares que han subsistido hasta hoy. 

Después tenemos seguramente otros restos célticos de invasiones dis- 
tintas. Creemos anterior a la de los celtiberos la que se puede caracterizar 
con el elemento -briga, que ofrece en Hispania mds nombres de ciudades 
que en Galia y los demas paises célticos. Posterior en cambio debe ser la 
que tiene topénimos en -dunum ; estos son mucho mas raros en la Penin- 
sula, y por el contrario mucho mas frecuentes en Galia y Gran Bretafia. 
Asi, pues, podriamos hablar tal vez de tres oleadas célticas, o tres pueblos 
célticos, que llegaron a la Peninsula en diferentes tiempos, a lo largo 
de los siglos VII a IV a. C. Pero no queda agotada con esta variedad 


*5'V. sobre el tema mi comunicacién al V Congreso Internacional de Ciencias Ono- 
masticas, Salamanca, 1955 (en prensa). 
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la composicién de la Hispania indoeuropea. Tenemos bien clara la huella 
de indoeuropeos anteriores a los celtas. Cuestién largamente discutida 
es la de su nombre. Evidentemente, retrotraer a los comienzos del primer 
milenio el nombre de pueblos que sélo emergen en la historia en los 
siglos de la expansién romana (desde el III en adelante) es cosa arries- 
gada. Sin embargo las coincidencias lingiisticas permiten arriesgarse 
hasta cierto punto y hablar de ilirios **. 

Es evidente que palabras que comienzan con p etimolégicamente no 
pueden pertenencer a las lenguas célticas que estudiamos en las fuentes 
antiguas y modernas. Asi tenemos en Hispania el apelativo pdéramo ates- 
tiguado en una inscripcién latina del siglo II d. C., que coincide con el 
ad jetivo sdnscrito paramd- « altisimo ». Tenemos también el nombre de la 
Ledesma salmantina atestiguado como Bletisam., es decir, Pletisama, 
mientras que en Celtiberia hay dos Ledesmas una de las cuales ha de 
corresponder a la moneda con letras ibéricas L-e-da-i-s-a-m-a. Las for- 
mas con fp no pueden ser celtas, por lo que hay que admitir al menos un 
pueblo precelta en nuestra Peninsula. Los restos occidentales a que alu- 
diamos debe de corresponder a este pueblo, cuya lengua por lo demas, 
al convivir con los indigenas preindoeuropeos, tomé rasgos de éstos. 

Muy caracteristicos son los nombres de divinidades del noroeste 
peninsular que forman raros compuestos. El tipo indoeuropeo de adjetivo 
mas nombre (Nedpolis, Neustadt, Novgorod) aparece aqui transformado 
en nombre mas adjetivo, como ocurre en romanico, en vasco y en celta. 
La declinacién latina tiende a reducirse a una especie de flexién uni- 
versal, una declinacién tnica. Todo ello, sin duda, a través de etapas de 
bilingiiismo y coexistencia de lenguas indoeuropeas y preindoeuropeas. 
Naturalmente que al oeste de la actual zona vasca seria muy arriesgado 
decir qué lenguas se hablaban 800 afios antes de nuestra era, cuando 
comenzé la indoeuropeizacién, que varias oleadas completaron en toda 
la zona al norte del Tajo y el Guadiana y al oeste de una linea que pasara 
por Bilbao, Logrofio, Borja y Teruel. 

¢ Qué consecuencias ofrece para un historiador el cuadro de la plura- 
ridad lingiiistica, que en resumen hemos presentado ? 

En primer lugar, el mapa que trazamos nada tiene de sorprendente. 
Es el que los filéloges construirian sobre los datos etnolégicos ofrecidos 
por Estrabén, Plinio, Tito Livio, etc., y el que los arquedlogos pueden 
ofrecer también. 

La pluraridad de pueblos conocidos de los historiadores corresponde 
a la pluraridad de lenguas : iberos, celtiberos y celtas, pueblos indoeu- 
ropeos primitivos mezclados con los preindoeuropeos indigenas (canta- 
bros, astures, galaicos, lusitanos, carpetanos). Resalta también en las 


** En mi libro Pre-Roman Languages of the Hispanic Peninsula defiendo de nuevo 
la identificacién de estos primeros invasores con los procedentes del Danubio y los 
Balkanes. Véase Zephyrus, VI, 194 s. 
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escrituras y en la distribucién de las culturas la importancia y variedad 
de las colonizaciones, y su complejidad en la zona del estrecho de 
Gibraltar *’. 

Para el estudio de la ulterior romanizacién de la Peninsula, también 
nuestra construccién tiene importancia. La romanizacién es extraordi- 
nariamente rapida en el sur, y efectivamente carecemos de testimonios 
lingiifsticos abundantes, y la onomastica personal se vuelve latina en 
pocas generaciones. E] mundo ibérico pierde su personalidad indigena 
algo después. Las ultimas inscripciones deben de ser de época de Augusto. 
En cambio el mundo mas barbaro del centro y oeste mantiene su perso- 
nalidad. En el siglo I d. C. sabemos de un barbaro de la regién de Gua- 
dalajara que gritaba, puesto en tormento, en su lengua (Tacito Anales 
IV, 45), y junto a las inscripciones celtibéricas de Pefialba de Villastar, 
con la misma letra, figuraba escrito un verso de Virgilio. El paso de 
peculiaridades occidentales a las lenguas romanicas nos prueba que la 
romanizacion fué lenta, y que el bilingiiismo duré siglos. 

Como suele ocurrir, el estudio detenido y sin prejuicios de la realidad 
destruye construcciones precipitadas, y a la idea simplista de la unidad 
vasco ibérica, con una misma lengua extendida en toda la Peninsula, 
sucede un cuadro complicado y que conocemos en medida mayor o 
menor, con puntos que son verdaderas incégnitas (asi la extensién del 
ibérico hacia Andalucia occidental, y la lengua de los tartesios). Pero 
el planteamiento del problema, que debemos en primer lugar a M. 
Gémez-Moreno, ha dado a los treinta afos algunos pasos hacia la solu- 
cién. Los lingiiistas pueden decir algo a los historiadores. 


27 Sin interés lingiifstico, pero si epigrafico, una escritura especial (que sefialamos 
en nuestro mapa) caracteriza la zona del Estrecho. Véase Zephyrus, VI, 277 y A. Bet- 
trAn, Numisma, IV (Madrid, 1954), 49 ss. 
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PROGRAMMES POLITIQUES 
A L’EPOQUE DE LA CRISE DU III* SIECLE * 


I 


Eputs la publication de |’ Histoire sociale et économique de I’ Empire 
D romain de Rostovtzeff, qui le premier sut montrer toute |’impor- 
tance de ce qu’on appelle la crise du III* siécle, les historiens de 
toutes tendances ont montré un intérét constant pour cette époque. La 
plupart d’entre eux, avec diverses réserves, modifications et atténuations, 
adoptérent la conception de Rostovtzeff et voient dans les différents évé- 
nements du III* siécle le résultat de la lutte des pauvres des villes et de la 
campagne, organisés au sein de l’armée, contre le Sénat et les milieux 
urbains +. Ce point de vue est basé sur l’hypothése qu’a l’époque de 
l’Empire le travail des esclaves perd son importance et est remplacé par 
le travail de la population rurale, qui se révolte alors contre la classe 
dominante. 

Toutefois, cette these appelle des objections, car il est douteux qu’a 
cette époque, aussi bien d’ailleurs qu’en général pendant toute |’ Antiquité, 
on puisse attacher autant d’importance au conflit entre ville et campa- 
gne. Il est notoire que le territoire d’une ville comprenait des terres pro- 
prement urbaines travaillées par des esclaves ou données en fermage, et 
des terres appartenant a des citoyens de la ville. On peut conclure des 
données des agronomes, agrimensores et juristes romains, ainsi que des 
fouilles archéologiques, que la forme typique de propriété d’un citoyen 
pouvant faire partie de la classe des décurions, était une villa de moyenne 
étendue, ot en général on employait le travail des esclaves. Si quelques 
parcelles étaient affermées a des colons, ceux-ci étaient soit des esclaves 
« casés », soit de grands fermiers employant le travail des esclaves, soit 


* Article recommandé par le professeur A.A. Zvorixine, Vice-Président de la 
Commission Internationale. 

1 Parmi les auteurs qui ont écrit récemment sur la crise du III* siécle, AyMarD et 
Ausoyer ont adopté entiérement cette conception (voir chapitres correspondants du 
livre Rome et son empire, Paris, 1954), et 4 un degré considérable aussi CALDERINI, 
I Severi : La crisi del impero nel III secolo (Bologne, 1949). 
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des fermiers affranchis ou libres qui étaient citoyens de la ville et sup- 
portaient les charges de la cité 4 l’égal des autres citoyens et colons. 
Si sur le territoire de la ville on trouvait des villages, ils étaient de droit 
soumis aux magistrats municipaux, mais il n’y a pas de raison de sup- 
poser que leurs habitants étaient soumis 4 une exploitation plus dure que 
les habitants des villes ®. Le développement du colonat au sens propre et 
l’asservissement des paysans ne concernent pas les terres des villes, mais 
surtout les grands domaines ne faisant pas partie du territoire de la cité : 
biens confisqués, saltus, propriétés attribuées 4 des sénateurs de |’assem- 
blée curiale, terres passées aux mains de chefs de communautés patri- 
ciennes, etc., c’est-a-dire appartenant 4 des personnes qui ne pouvaient 
en aucune facon étre considérées comme des représentants des classes 
citadines. Ce n’est pas sans raison que d’importantes révoltes des popu- 
lations rurales (Bagaudes en Gaule, quinquagentiani et leurs alliés en 
Maurétanie et en Numidie) se produisirent justement dans ces régions 
oi prédominaient non les villes, mais les grands domaines fonciers. Et 
ce n’est pas non plus sans raison que ces révoltes commencérent parallé- 
lement avec le dépérissement des villes et le développement des /ati- 
fundia. Ceci montre que ce ne sont pas les villes qui étaient les principaux 
exploiteurs de la population rurale, et que ce n’est pas contre les villes 
que celle-ci se souleva. 

La conception de l’armée comme une organisation des pauvres gens 
et des paysans ne trouve pas de confirmation. Non seulement les esclaves 
et les affranchis n’étaient pas admis dans l’armée, mais on n’y admettait 
pas non plus les serviteurs salariés libres *. I] n’était pas facile au colon 
d’entrer dans |’armée, car il ne pouvait abandonner la terre avant de 
s’étre acquitté envers son maitre. Au III® siécle, c’étaient soit les fils des 
vétérans, soit les natifs des régions ov il existait encore une quantité 
considérable de petites et moyennes propriétés, qui entraient dans |’ar- 
mée. Que le soldat était précisément regardé comme un propriétaire est 
montré par l’attention que portaient les juristes au début du III* siécle 
aux droits des soldats sur leurs biens héréditaires et sur les pécules des 
camps. Plus de cinquante rescrits impériaux sont adressés 4 des soldats 
qui pratiquaient différentes affaires d’achat, de vente et de fermage de 
terres et d’esclaves, ou des opérations usuraires. On ne peut donc ranger 
les soldats dans la catégorie des pauvres. 

Mais on ne peut pas non plus les considérer comme des représentants 
de la paysannerie. I] est vrai qu’au III* siécle une partie considérable des 
soldats était recrutée dans les villages, mais en entrant dans l’armée, 


*Par exemple, c'est avec des expressions presque semblables qu’écrivent sur les 
causes des injustices les citoyens de la ville de Sala en Maurétanie (An. ép., 1931, 
n° 38), et les habitants du village de Gargaria dans le pagus de Lucrecia sur le terri- 
toire des Arelati (CIL, XII, 2 ; Dig., IX, 16, 8). 

5 Dig., LX, 16, 8. 
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puis en devenant des vétérans, ils se séparaient de leur ancien milieu. 
Juridiquement les vétérans et leurs enfants étaient assimilés a la classe 
des décurions. A en juger par les résultats des fouilles, le lot d'un vétéran 
pouvait se comparer 4 une propriété moyenne de décurion. D’aprés les 
inscriptions, dans des régions comme celles du Danube et a |’est du Rhin, 
la majorité des esclaves appartenait aux soldats et aux vétérans ; par 
conséquent, tout comme la plupart des propriétaires des villes, ils fai- 
saient valoir leurs terres en employant le travail des esclaves. Evidem- 
ment, leurs villas leur étaient données en lot par la communauté rurale 
et elles leur appartenaient en droit plus complétement que les lots des 
membres de la communauté, qui pouvaient étre en tout temps saisis par 
l’Etat. Il ressort de la qu'il y a une différence entre les termes « posses- 
seurs » et « villageois », qui se rencontrent dans certaines inscriptions, 
et les premiers avaient une position supérieure. Les terres données de cette 
facon en partage a des familles ne pouvaient pas devenir 4 nouveau biens 
des communautés, car au temps d’Hadrien un citoyen romain ne pouvait 
pas transférer sa propriété 4 un colon, méme par fidei-commis, et une 
partie des villageois restérent colons, méme aprés l’année 212, alors que 
les vétérans et les soldats étaient citoyens romains. Enfin, un nombre 
considérable de soldats étaient encore recrutés dans les villes et ils s’y 
installaient aprés avoir quitté le service. C’est parmi les vétérans qu’au 
III* siécle se recrutaient une grande partie des magistrats des villes 
de la région du Danube, et le réle des vétérans était aussi grand dans de 
nombreuses villes d’ Afrique. 

On peut donc conclure que les soldats et les vétérans étaient, par leur 
état social, plus proches des propriétaires des villes, car leur nombre aug- 
mentait constamment du fait des distributions de terres qui leur étaient 
faites. Ce n’est pas sans raison que les « empereurs-soldats », Commode, 
Septime-Sévére, Caracalla, Gallien, confisquérent les terres des patri- 
ciens provinciaux et s’efforcérent de limiter l’influence de leur représen- 
tation au Sénat, mais prirent aussi une série de mesures pour renforcer 
les villes et les classes citadines *. Ce n’est pas sans raison non plus que 
le gouvernement de Maximin, qui en général continua la politique des 
premiers Sévéres, jouissait de la sympathie non seulement de l’armée, 
mais aussi de certains milieux municipaux® et que les deux premiers Gor- 
diens virent se dresser contre eux non seulement |’armée, mais aussi la 
ville de Carthage. 

Mais justement les milieux municipaux étaient les plus durement tou- 
chés par la crise qui commenga 4 la fin du II* siécle, qui était au fond 
une crise du systéme de production basé sur le travail des esclaves et qui 
fut le résultat de l’aggravation de tous les conflits propres 4 ce systéme. 


‘ Dig., XLIX, 18, 3. 
5H. Priaum, Le marbre de Thorigny, 1948, c. 52. 
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Son développement fut conditionné par de nombreuses causes économi- 
ques et politiques et elle toucha particuli¢rement les régions ov les escla- 
ves étaient de plus en plus évincés de la production par les hommes libres. 
Ordinairement il s’agissait de régions ov les villes étaient trés nombreuses 
et le régime urbain trés développé, car les villes antiques, qui avaient 
perdu a l’apparition de |’Empire leur indépendance, mais non le systéme 
social de la polis, étaient étroitement li¢es au développement et au déclin 
de l’esclavage. La ville était la forme naturelle d’association des citoyens 
libres, car c’est seulement dans son cadre que pouvaient étre quelque peu 
conciliés les conflits entre possédants et non possédants libres, qui ne 
trouvaient pas 4 employer leur travail, et que pouvait étre assurée une 
apparence de « paix sociale ». De la la vitalité de la morale de la polis, 
qui est 4 la base collectiviste, puisque la propriété du citoyen et son tra- 
vail sont considérés comme appartenant en réalité a la ville, et que son 
devoir est de ne pas ménager ses ressources et ses forces pour le bénéfice 
de ses concitoyens. De 1a aussi les énormes dépenses faites au bénéfice des 
villes, qui en fin de compte devaient, dans une certaine mesure, rassem- 
bler tous les hommes libres et empécher I’union des esclaves et des pauvres 
libres, qui eut été désastreuse pour la classe dominante. L’extension de 
l’esclavage et le développement des villes donnérent pour un temps une 
apparence de prospérité, mais cette situation portait en elle-méme 
des contradictions, qui conditionnaient le déclenchement inévitable de la 
crise. Le fait que les esclaves n’étaient pas intéressés aux résultats de leur 
travail, la nécessité de surveiller constamment les esclaves et de les con- 
traindre au travail rendaient trés étroites les possibilités de perfectionne- 
ment technique et de développement de l'économie basée sur le travail 
des esclaves. C’est pourquoi, par exemple, les propriétaires de grands 
domaines n’étaient pas en état de les faire valoir, ou bien passérent trés 
vite au systéme du colonat. La limitation du pouvoir du maitre, a laquelle 
les empereurs de la fin du II* siécle furent contraints *, ne permettait pas 
une exploitation excessive des esclaves. De plus, les dépenses incombant 
aux propriétaires de villas employant des esclaves croissaient toujours, 
tant au bénéfice de la ville qu’a celui de |’Etat ; ces dépenses devinrent 
particuli¢rement lourdes 4 la suite de l’extension des relations marchan- 
dises-argent, ce qui, avec une base naturelle de l'économie, ruine toujours 
les entreprises des moyens et petits propriétaires terriens. Tout ceci pro- 
voqua une décadence progressive des entreprises des propriétaires des 
villes, et naturellement le déclin des villes, et du régime urbain, car, 
quand la crise se développa, on ne créa plus de nouveiles villes. 


* Que ces limitations furent amenées par la peur d'une révolte des esclaves est 
montré par la forme méme donnée aux rescrits impériaux. Gai. Inst., I, 52-53 ; Mos. 
et Rom. lég. coll., III, 3, 2-6. 
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Une des conséquences importantes de cette crise fut la désagrégation 
de la classe dominante de l’'Empire, fait auquel les historiens ne portent 
pas assez d’attention, réunissant dans une méme catégorie le « sénat » et 
les « villes », auxquels ils opposent l’« armée » et les « pauvres ». 

En réalité la situation est toute différente. Avec la ruine des classes 
citadines, la grande propriété terrienne se développa. Sa main-mise, non 
seulement sur les terres des particuliers, mais sur celles des villes, devint 
de plus en plus fréquente, ce qui sapait encore plus les fondements de 
l'économie des villes. Déja les actes les plus violents des riches, « ajoutant 
les saltus aux saltus » et accablant les plus faibles au moyen d’opérations 
usuraires, provoquérent le mécontentement des classes municipales. Mais 
les choses allaient plus loin. Les origines des contradictions entre les pre- 
miers et les seconds avaient leurs racines dans les différences des types 
mémes de leurs entreprises. Comme auparavant, les propriétaires de 
villas situées sur les territoires des villes continuaient 4 employer le tra- 
vail des esclaves, qui devenait de moins en moins rentable. Par contre, 
sur les grands domaines s’organisait et se consolidait une forme nouvelle 
d’exploitation, qui anticipait la forme féodale. C’est justement 14 que 
le colonat se développa le plus rapidement et qu’apparut une population 
homogéne, en pratique dépendante, formée d’esclaves établis sur la terre 
et de colons asservis, vivant dans de petites métairies et dans des villages, 
avec leurs magistrats, leurs ateliers, leurs marchés, leurs cultes communs. 
Occupant une place identique dans la vie économique et sociale, les 
membres de cette population commencérent a prendre part en commun 
a la lutte des classes. 

Si la ville antique, 4 l’époque de sa prospérité, pouvait, dans une cer- 
taine mesure, concilier les contradictions sociales, au contraire, pour les 
grands propriétaires qui employaient de nouvelles méthodes d’exploita- 
tion, elle était inutile et sous certains rapports méme génante. 
Ainsi, par exemple, l’inaliénabilité des terres des villes les empéchait 
d’élargir leurs domaines. Par ailleurs, s'il était impossible d’agrandir 
considérablement une villa employant des esclaves, au contraire le 
domaine fondé sur le systéme du colonat était d’autant plus rentable 
qu’étaient plus grandes ses dimensions. C’est justement pourquoi nous 
rencontrons des données qui semblent contradictoires dans les sources du 
temps : certains propriétaires sont excédés par leurs biens, ils affranchis- 
sent leurs esclaves, vendent ou méme donnent leurs terres ; d'autres ne 
répugnent devant aucun moyen pour élargir leur propriété et augmenter 
le nombre des travailleurs qui dépendent d’eux. D’autre part l'aide aux 
pauvres de la ville était directement contraire aux intéréts des grands 
propriétaires. En effet, ceux qui étaient encore liés avec la ville devaient 
renoncer 4 une partie de leurs revenus 4 son profit. De plus, les gens 
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pauvres, comptant sur l’auméne, ne désiraient pas travailler dans les 
entreprises agricoles, devenir colons, journaliers ou esclaves sur les 
grands domaines terriens (d’aprés les sources juridiques, il apparait que 
la vente de soi-méme et de ses enfants comme esclaves, bien qu’illégale, 
était toujours pratiquée). Comme nous nous efforcerons de le montrer 
plus loin, entre ces groupes, dont l'un était lié avec l’esclavage devenu 
caduc, et l’autre avec les relations féodales naissantes, il existait encore 
de nombreuses autres contradictions. 

La désagrégation de la classe dominante se faisait sentir aussi dans 
la crise de l’idéologie qui était chez elle la plus typique durant la 
période précédente — le stoicisme, et, mouvement trés proche de lui, le 
cynisme modéré. Dans la morale sociale du stoicisme romain, l’élément le 
plus caractéristique était l’idée de la paix sociale dans la famille, la ville, 
et l’Etat ; la paix était basée sur l’obéissance volontaire de |’inférieur au 
supérieur et sur la charité des supérieurs envers les inférieurs, sur le 
renoncement de ]’individu au bonheur personnel pour le bonheur de l’en- 
semble auquel il appartient, c’est-a-dire la famille, la ville, l’Empire, 
et enfin le monde entier. Ces idées étaient fondées sur celle de la commu- 
nauté de toutes les parties du monde, grace a leur participation a la raison 
mondiale unique qui pénétrait tout. La raison conditionnait la grandeur 
éternelle du monde en perpétuel renouvellement, et ainsi chacun devait 
accomplir sans murmurer son devoir, quel que fut le rdéle que lui avait 
réservé le destin dans le drame mondial. Les appels a |’indifférence 
envers les choses extérieures et 4 la recherche de la satisfaction seulement 
dans une vie vertueuse en accord avec les lois de la nature, ne portaient 
en rien préjudice aux bases générales de |’éthique stoicienne, car ils ne 
menaient pas 4 un renoncement a la participation a la vie sociale. Au 
contraire, la vie pour la société était une de ces lois absolues de la nature 
que devait suivre le sage. C’était toujours |’éthique collectiviste de la cité, 
mais elle s’était développée dans les conditions d’un empire mondial. 

Etant donné que pour les stoiciens le principal était la subordination 
du particulier au général, la question de l’immortalité de l’Ame n’avait 
pas pour eux grande importance. Que |’4me fit immortelle ou non ne 
troublait pas l’harmonie du tout, qui, se renouvelant toujours grace a la 
reproduction de toutes ses parties, ne souffrait pas de l’anéantissement de 
l’individu. Et l’individu devait étre satisfait du bien de l’ensemble et ne 
pas avoir de regret en se séparant de la vie, tout comme un acteur qui a 
joué son réle abandonne sans regret la scéne. Mais la crise qui frappa 
lourdement les différentes couches de la société et qui fit naitre une 
incertitude générale quant a l’avenir, ébranla la foi dans l’harmonie et la 
grandeur du monde. Ce n’est pas sans raison que la derniére grande 
création du stoicisme, l’ceuvre de Marc Auréle, est pleine de pessimisme. 
Il ne met pas en doute que |’Empire soit un Etat parfait et libre, que le 
devoir de l’homme soit de vivre pour la société, que le monde, md par 
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des lois immuables, soit éternel et harmonieux. Mais il souligne constam- 
ment I’inutilité et la vanité de tout ce qui constitue Jes intéréts ordinaires 
et les buts des hommes. I] revient sans cesse 4 l’idée de la nullité de 
tout, méme de la sagesse, en comparaison avec |’anéantissement final 
tant de l’individu que de toute l"humanité. L’idée méme de |’éternité du 
monde prend une teinte morose ; rien ne change, ni dans la nature, ni 
dans la société ; seuls les acteurs changent et non le sujet du drame. Les 
résultats de l’activité de "homme méme le plus remarquable sont nuls, 
parce qu'il est impossible de corriger les hommes et impossible de chan- 
ger leur étre. Ainsi, le but unique pour lequel l’homme doit vivre — étre 
vertueux et remplir son devoir envers la société —, n’est au fond justifié 
par rien. Si les hommes sont si profondément futiles et incorrigibles qu’il 
est pratiquement impossible de faire quelque chose pour eux, si le monde 
est tellement invariable que l’espoir de l’améliorer est vain, si enfin 
l'homme le plus sage et le plus vertueux n’a en perspective que |’anéan- 
tissement et l’oubli, et si pendant sa vie il ne peut éprouver aucune satis- 
faction de ses travaux parce qu’étant plus sage et plus lucide, il doit 
reconnaitre clairement leur inutilité, alors quel stimulant 4 son activité 
reste-t-il 4 l'homme ? L’accomplissement du devoir pour le devoir, sans 
aucun but positif, ne pouvait certainement pas étre un tel stimulant, 
d’autant plus que les conditions de la vie forcaient l"homme a douter du 
bien-fondé des lois auxquelles il devait obéir, comme avec résignation. 

Ce doute inévitable devait enfin faire perdre la foi et en la raison 
mondiale, et en la raison de l"homme comme critére sir d’un jugement 
sur le monde. Déja Marc Auréle parle du caractére illusoire de tout ce 
qui nous entoure, qui n’existerait que dans l’esprit de l"homme. Les scep- 
tiques sont allés beaucoup plus loin dans cette voie, et en ce temps-la 
l’animateur de leur doctrine fut Sextus Empiricus. 

Le stoicisme en dégénérescence devint donc incompatible avec la 
morale de la polis. Et d’autre part, les classes qui constituaient le support 
principal de l’Empire sous les Antonins, qui étaient tournées vers le passé, 
furent de plus en plus influencées par les différents systtmes gnostiques 
et hermétiques, c’est-a-dire par un nouvel individualisme. A la place du 
probléme des rapports entre individu et la société et de la meilleure 
éducation du citoyen du point de vue de cette société, le probléme qui 
dorénavant retient |’attention est celui de l’origine du mal dans le monde 
et de la délivrance personnelle de l’individu de l’influence du mal. La 
désillusion 4 l’égard de la vie et des choses dictait la réponse, qui était 
que le mal est le produit du monde matériel, auquel l'on opposait le 
monde idéal. Tout acte de l"homme dans la sphére du monde matériel, 
c’est-a-dire du mal, ne pouvait qu’augmenter la somme du mal ; |"homme 
ne devait pas chercher son salut dans une vie active, mais dans le renon- 
cement au monde, dans la passivité et dans l’union extatique avec la 
divinité. 
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Il est caractéristique que certains auteurs de traités hermétiques, tout 
en admettant la thése des stoiciens sur la primauté de la raison et l’har- 
monie du monde qui est conditionnée par elle, tirent de cette prémisse 
des déductions toutes différentes. D’abord, ils font la réserve que le 
monde ne peut étre un bien, parce qu’il est la somme, « la masse », du mal. 
Ensuite, tout en affirmant que l"homme doit aspirer 4 la connaissance de 
lui-méme, parce qu’en lui se trouve la raison, ils voient le but de la con- 
naissance de soi dans une union personnelle avec la divinité, dans le 
salut individuel contre le mal, et non dans une compréhension des lois 
qui régissent le monde et dictent 4 l"homme le devoir de vivre pour le 
bien du tout. La connaissance de soi, qui pour les stoiciens avait comme 
but final malgré tout la vie et l’action dans |’intérét de la patrie et des 
concitoyens, sert ici de justification 4 l’abandon du monde. Le stoicien 
sage devait s’identifier 4 une partie d’un tout auquel il était lié indissolu- 
blement ; le disciple d’Hermés Trismégiste aspirait 4 ressentir en lui tout 
l’univers, pour s’élever au-dessus du monde et s’égaler au dieu ’. 


Ill 


La propagation de doctrines semblables dans les milieux municipaux 
et parmi les intellectuels qui en étaient proches sapait leur force de résis- 
tance. Cependant, une partie des représentants de ces milieux essayait 
de lutter contre la passivité et l’indifférence croissantes, de traiter d’une 
facon nouvelle les anciens problémes, et de les relier aux besoins essen- 
tiels de la vie sociale et politique de leur classe. Les ceuvres d’Apulée et 
de Philostrate en sont des exemples. 

En exposant la doctrine de Platon sur |’Etat, Apulée s’attache de 
facon particuli¢érement détaillée aux aspects qui pouvaient intéresser 
ses contemporains. I] considére la justice (iusticia) comme la vertu fon- 
damentale et principale du citoyen. Elle fait que les citoyens aspirent au 
bien et prennent souci de l’intérét des autres, ce qui est le meilleur moyen 
d’entretenir une bonne intelligence dans la société. Apulée attribue a la 
sphére d’action de la justice la régularité dans la répartition des richesses 
publiques, et aussi l’observation de la régle suivant laquelle les hommes 
doivent posséder des portions de terre proportionnellement a leurs mé- 
rites. Tout en reconnaissant que la richesse n’est pas le bien supérieur, 
Apulée considére comme admissible d’aspirer 4 la richesse si c’est pour 
l'employer justement. Mais elle devient le mal dans les mains d’hommes 
criminels. Apulée range parmi ces derniers ceux qui briguent malhonné- 
tement les honneurs, les marchands, les tyrans et les démagogues. Les 


7™W. Scort, Hermetica, 1924, V, VI, X, XI. 
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citoyens de la ville doivent étre étroitement li¢és entre eux. Les récalci- 
trants et les turbulents doivent étre matés, et en cas de nécessité ils doi- 
vent étre brisés par un conseil assez fort qui dirige la ville. De plus, on 
doit également soutenir la plébe par une aide modérée. Les dimensions 
des terres privées et des bénéfices ne doivent pas dépasser ce qui est 
admissible pour des particuliers. Il ne faut pas permettre que les biens 
des uns s’agrandissent outre mesure grace a la cupidité des possédants, 
et que les biens des autres se décomposent a cause de leur négligence. 
Il est également intolérable que le pouvoir se trouve dans les mains d’un 
groupe d’oppresseurs riches et que les pauvres dominent. 

Nous voyons qu’Apulée entre en guerre a la fois contre les grands 
propriétaires dont la cupidité et l’‘ambition détruisent l’unité des citoyens, 
et contre les prétentions des pauvres, qu'il croit cependant utile de ne 
pas priver de secours. C’est pourquoi d’un cété il préne la modération et 
la pauvreté, dont il fait tout un panégyrique dans |’« Apologie », et il 
fait l’éloge des anciens maitres du cynisme, Hipparque et Cratés. Mais 
d'un autre cété, il parle avec hostilité et mépris des cyniques de son 
temps, qui étaient trés populaires dans les masses, et que Lucien montre 
comme des esclaves fainéants, qu’il traite d’étres grossiers, de bas porte- 
faix et de piliers de cabaret médisant des meilleurs gens °. 

Bien qu’Apulée présente ses vues politiques en liaison avec la doc- 
trine de Platon, il ne leur donne pas de bases philosophiques. C’est Phi- 
lostrate qui se fixa cette tache dans son livre sur Apollonius de Tyane. 

La plupart des historiens estiment qu’en écrivant cette ceuvre, avec 
l’assentiment et peut-étre méme a la demande de Julia Domna, Phi- 
lostrate essaya de créer la figure d'un « saint paien », qui aurait pu étre 
opposé au Christ *. Ils se basent sur l’importance que le christianisme 
prit par la suite et exagérent le réle qu’a pu jouer la polémique anti- 
chrétienne au début du III* siécle. En réalité, les questions de |’organi- 
sation de |’Etat, des devoirs et des droits du citoyen et du sujet, des rela- 
tions de l’individu avec la société, de "homme avec le monde et la divi- 
nité, intéressaient alors beaucoup plus les différentes couches de la société 
que la polémique entre le paganisme et le christianisme. L’ Apollonius 
de Tyane de Philostrate est certainement un personnage qui incarne un 
programme, mais certainement pas dans le sens rappelé ci-dessus. Phi- 
lostrate appartenait au cercle de Julia Domna, qui rassemblait des intel- 
lectuels étroitement liés avec les milieux municipaux ; il s’efforga de 
présenter un nouvel idéal de sagesse répondant mieux aux conditions du 
temps que la sagesse des stoiciens ou des cyniques modérés. De plus, il 
voulait soutenir un programme politique déterminé, en le reliant aux 
idées religieuses et philosophiques qui répondaient aux nécessités du 


® Florid., II, 7 ; III, 22 ; IV, 22. 
*I.K. Primm, Religionsgeschichtliches Handbuch fiir Raum der altchristlichen 
Umwelt, 1954, c. 458. 
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moment. Ce n’est pas sans raison qu’Apollonius, aprés avoir étudié les 
différents systémes, s’arréte sur le pythagorisme. 

Issu d’une famille riche et illustre, l’Apollonius de Philostrate, comme 
tout sage idéal de l’Antiquité, méprisait la richesse, particuli¢rement sous 
la forme de l’argent qui contribue a accroitre l’inégalité sociale et a 
détruire l’intégrité de la polis. Quand, dans une ville de Pamphilie, écrit 
Philostrate, le peuple se souleva parce que les riches avaient caché les 
grains, dans un but de spéculation, Apollonius leur écrivit que la terre est 
la mére de tous et que ceux qui s’en emparent doivent étre anéantis (I, 15). 
Il fit honte 4 un jeune Spartiate qui, au lieu d’exercer une magistrature, 
s‘occupait de commerce maritime (IV, 32). Suivant les paroles d’Apollo- 
nius, la passion pour |’or est la plus honteuse de toutes les passions (I, 36). 
Il célébrait l’Age d’or, quand la richesse n’était pas en honneur et que 
toute la terre ne formait qu’un seul pays, ou |’égalité régnait (VI, 2). Il 
estimait que le devoir des riches est de partager avec les autres. Ainsi, il 
appelait les habitants d’Ephése a s’entraider les uns les autres, 4 ne pas 
appeler prodigues ceux qui faisaient l’auméne et parasites ceux qui rece- 
vaient des secours (VI, 31). A Smyrne il enseigna que la ville doit étre 
libre de querelles qui aménent les citoyens a tirer l’épée les uns contre 
les autres, mais qu'il devait y avoir un désir d’exceller dans les magistra- 
tures, les ambassades, dans les constructions d’édifices luxueux pour la 
ville, émulation qui assure le bien de la cité. Que chacun s’efforce de se 
distinguer dans le domaine oi il en est capable — |’art oratoire, la sagesse 
la richesse, dont peuvent profiter ses concitoyens, et ainsi grandira le 
bien-étre dans la république (IV, 8). 

Ces exemples montrent que la morale sociale d’Apollonius, ou plus 
exactement de Philostrate, est la morale typique de |’aristocratie munici- 
pale, qui l’a héritée de la polis. Mais, comme Philostrate écrivait sous 
l’Empire, il devait aussi s’arréter sur les taches du chef de |’Etat. Sous 
différents prétextes, il revient plusieurs fois sur cette question. A Baby- 
lone, Apollonius refuse de s’incliner devant la statue de l’empereur, 
disant que ce sera assez d’honneur pour |’empereur s’il le reconnait étre 
un homme bon. La aussi, dans un entretien avec l’empereur, il lui con- 
seille d’éviter les guerres (I, 27, 38). Il fait la louange de l’empereur des 
Indes parce que celui-ci considére sa fortune comme le bien de ses amis 
et qu'il empéche la guerre en donnant de l’argent aux barbares (II, 26). 
Dans le méme sens s’expriment les brahmes, qui sont, du point de vue 
d’Apollonius, les hommes les plus parfaits (III, 20). Appelé, avec les 
philosophes Dion et Euphrate, a conseiller Vespasien, Apollonius pré- 
sente de nombreuses considérations sur le gouvernement de |’Etat. Eu- 
phrate et Dion conseillaient 4 Vespasien de rendre la démocratie aux 
Romains ou de leur donner le moyen de choisir eux-mémes la forme de 
l’Etat (V, 33-34). Apollonius approuva en principe les discours de ses col- 
légues, mais montra l’impossibilité de réaliser leurs propositions. Vespa- 
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sien ne pouvait pas renoncer aux fruits de sa victoire, et c’est pourquoi 
il fallait lui apprendre comment mieux gouverner. Le bétail humain, 
dit-il, ne peut se passer d’un bon et juste berger. Apollonius conseille 
de ne pas surcharger la population d’impéts, d’aider ceux qui sont dans 
le besoin, de ne pas empécher les riches de disposer de leurs biens. I! 
recommande a Vespasien de transmettre son pouvoir 4 ses enfants mais 
cependant pour qu’ils n’en abusent pas. Apollonius estime que la modé- 
ration est la principale vertu du monarque ; il doit étre modéré dans les 
chatiments qu’il inflige, et se modérer lui-méme en obéissant aux lois. 
Apollonius conseille aussi de tenir fortement les esclaves et les affran- 
chis, particuli¢érement ceux qui appartiennent a des personnages puis- 
sants (V, 35-36). Dans son discours Apollonius ne dit rien des villes, 
mais d’aprés Philostrate il devint plus froid avec Vespasien quand celui- 
ci retira aux villes de l’Achaie la liberté que Néron leur avait accordée. 

Philostrate reconnait les avantages de la monarchie et le devoir des 
sujets d’obéir sans réserve a l’empereur, et il est caractéristique que dans 
La Vie des Sophistes il affirme l’inutilité de donner dans les rescrits 
impériaux des explications et des déductions et considére comme suffi- 
sante la seule expression de la volonté de l’empereur (II, 32-33). Cepen- 
dant Philostrate est un ennemi résolu de la tyrannie et il donne des 
exemples de victimes de la tyrannie en la personne des compagnons 
d’Apollonius qui sont jetés en prison (VII, 24-25). Le devoir du sage est 
de lutter contre le tyran. Ainsi se comporte Apollonius, qui agit active- 
ment contre Domitien au profit de Nerva (VII, 12 ; VIII, 2). 

Comme nous le voyons, le programme de Philostrate est celui d’un 
empire semblable a celui qui existait sous les Flaviens et les Antonins. 
Cependant, contrairement aux idéologues de ce temps-la, Philostrate est 
prét 4 renoncer au transfert du pouvoir par adoption et 4 reconnaitre la 
monarchie héréditaire. Cette idée ressort du discours de Commode aux 
soldats, cité par Hérodiade. Dans ce discours, Commode souligne 
qu’ayant regu le pouvoir par droit de naissance, le sénat ne peut le limiter 
comme dans le cas des princes qui doivent leur position 4 la faveur du 
sénat. Il est aussi significatif que Philostrate passe absolument sous 
silence le réle du sénat dans |’administration. Apparemment, alors que 
mirissait le conflit entre les cercles municipaux et les grands proprié- 
taires représentés par le sénat, au moment ow a cause de |’affaiblisse- 
ment de la famille et de la ville, le probléme de I’action sur les esclaves 
et les pauvres se concentrait principalement dans les mains de Etat, les 
milieux municipaux avaient besoin d’un empereur fort et indépendant, 
capable d’assurer leurs intéréts. C’est 4 ce fait qu’est li¢e la propagation 
dans ces milieux des cultes solaires qui, comme Cumont |’a indiqué, 
donnérent une base religieuse au pouvoir monarchique *”. 


10F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (1912), 
p. 106 ; id., Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (1929), pp. 24 et 119. 
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L’affinité de Philostrate avec les penseurs qui créérent la théorie de 
la monarchie au début du II* siécle, s’explique par le fait qu'il écrivait 
pour les mémes milieux que ceux qui constituaient la base de l’empire des 
Antonins. Mais, en rapport avec la crise du stoicisme, Philostrate essaie 
de trouver une base philosophique nouvelle en partant de la doctrine 
des néopythagoriciens. Le principe supréme qui donne son unité au 
monde n’est déja plus pour Apollonius la raison, mais un certain bien 
inaccessible a la raison et plus élevé qu’elle. I] est le principe de tout et 
c'est grace 4 lui que vit tout étre vivant et que pense tout étre pensant. 
Les Ames aspirent a la raison et la raison au Bien. L’aspiration a la vie et 
a l'activité est conditionnée non par le fait qu’elles participent a la rai- 
son, mais parce qu’elles sont le Bien. Seul son rayonnement, dont la 
manifestation extérieure est le soleil et sa lumiére, rend ]’4me active et 
forte. Tant que la raison n’a pas recu la lumiére du Bien, elle ne peut 
pas iaspirer a l’4me I’attirance vers le Bien (VIII, 18-23). 

Cette doctrine conserve la thése de l’interrelation de tout ce qui existe 
dans le monde, thése dont les stoiciens déduisaient les obligations de 
homme et du citoyen envers la société et l’Etat. Mais cette unité n’était 
plus conditionnée par |’existence de la raison, dont les lois sont a la portée 
de la connaissance, mais par la présence du Bien supréme, inconcevable 
pour l’esprit. Le sage stoicien devait comprendre les lois de la raison et 
les faire connaitre aux hommes. Apollonius agit et préche en vertu d’une 
révélation. La connaissance de soi-méme était le but final du stoicien ; 
les brahmes, maitres d’Apollonius, commengaient par enseigner cette 
connaissance, qui devait conduire 4 la vertu (III, 18) ; pour les stoiciens 
la vertu menait 4 la connaissance, pour Apollonius la connaissance menait 
a la vertu. 

La raison ne donnait déja plus de réponse a la question : pourquoi 
l'homme doit-il supporter avec résignation les violences et les injustices, 
au nom d’une harmonie générale dont l’existence devenait toujours plus 
douteuse. Les tentatives pour lier le mal au monde matériel menaient au 
renoncement a la vie et a l’activité dans la société et pour la société, 4 un 
individualisme incompatible non seulement avec |’éthique de la polis, 
mais avec |’éthique de citoyen de l’Empire. Philostrate, en partant de la 
méme idée du Bien supréme, qui était populaire dans son milieu, donnait 
une nouvelle solution : le Bien est le propre de tout, par conséquent du 
monde matériel lui aussi. C’est justement lui qui dicte a l"homme ses 
obligations, et par conséquent toutes les questions posées par l’esprit, qui 
lui est inférieur 4 un certain degré, doivent tomber. C’était une tentative 
pour faire renaitre sur une base nouvelle la morale de la dissolution de 
l'individu dans le tout. 
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IV 


Si toutes ces données nous permettent de nous faire une idée du pro- 
gramme des milieux municipaux, Dion Cassius, par contre, nous intro- 
duit dans le cercle d’idées d’une partie des grands propriétaires fonciers. 
Calderini, analysant de prés le caractére des conceptions de Philostrate 
et de Dion Cassius, considére ceux-ci comme les représentants d’une seule 
et méme tendance, celle des partisans d’une forte monarchie de droit 
divin. Cependant, les différences profondes dans leurs conceptions ne 
permettent pas de les ranger parmi les idéologues d'un méme groupe 
social, mais au contraire elles montrent qu’en ce temps-la les intéréts des 
cercles municipaux et du sénat étaient directement contradictoires sous 
beaucoup de rapports. 

Pour exposer ses idées, Dion Cassius employa le méme procédé que 
Philostrate : Apollonius donne des conseils 4 Vespasien, et Dion Cassius 
fait prononcer des discours par Agrippa et Mécéne devant Auguste. Dans 
la bouche d’Agrippa, qui lutte pour la restauration de la république, il 
met apparemment certains arguments qu’avancaient les sénateurs appar- 
tenant a une autre tendance. Ainsi, par exemple, Agrippa dit que sous 
la monarchie les citoyens payent les impéts 4 contre-cceur, car ils jugent 
que le monarque doit assumer lui-méme toutes les dépenses, ils ne veulent 
pas entretenir l’armée aux dépens des agriculteurs et des artisans, etc. 

Dion Cassius lui-méme est un partisan résolu de la monarchie. La 
liberté, dit Mécéne, peut avoir des conséquences funestes, il faut tenir 
le peuple en main, car « la liberté de la populace c’est la perte des meii- 
leurs ». Le monarque doit museler les démagogues et ne pas souffrir que 
ses ordres soient discutés. Il faut faire entrer au sénat les hommes les 
plus nobles et les plus riches des provinces, afin qu’ils ne se mettent pas 
a la téte de révoltes que le peuple peut déclencher. Il faut témoigner du 
respect au sénat et lui donner le droit de juger ses pairs, mais le pouvoir 
véritable doit étre dans les mains de l’empereur et de conseillers choisis 
par lui. Il ne faut pas forcer les hommes riches 4 supporter des charges 
au profit des villes. Au fond, seule Rome doit étre traitée comme une 
ville, et il faut considérer comme des villages le reste des cités. I] ne faut 
pas souffrir de rivalités entre les villes. Il faut défendre aux villes de 
province d’engager des dépenses pour des constructions et des jeux, 
d’avoir des assemblées, d’envoyer des ambassades a |’empereur. Tous les 
citoyens doivent payer les impéts et entretenir l’armée, mais l’empereur 
lui-méme doit couvrir une partie des dépenses 4 l'aide des ressources 
tirées de la vente des terres impériales et d’Etat. Dans les mains de parti- 
culiers, dit Mécéne, ces terres seront cultivées plus soigneusement et 
donneront de meilleures récoltes. La jeunesse doit étre obligée de suivre 
les cours des écoles d’Etat et d’y apprendre a accomplir son devoir et a 
étre dévouée a l’empereur. Les citoyens doivent respecter les dieux recon- 
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nus par |’Etat. I] faut punir ceux qui établiront des cultes de dieux nou- 
yeaux, parce qu’ils peuvent faire surgir des associations nuisibles pour la 
monarchie. On ne peut pas non plus souffrir les athées, mages, prophétes 
et philosophes qui inspirent aux gens de mauvaises idées, et attirent ainsi 
des fléaux innombrables (LII, 14-37). Dion Cassius parle en général des 
philosophes avec une extréme désapprobation. I] approuve le’ > proscrip- 
tion par Vespasien et blame fortement Helvidius Priscus parce qu'il 
invectivait publiquement contre Vespasien. Suivant son opinion Sénéque 
agissait beaucoup plus dignement en ne blamant pas ouvertement Néron 
lui-méme et en se bornant a s’écarter des affaires (LX VI, 12-13). 

Comme nous le voyons, l’idéal de Dion Cassius n’est plus l’empire 
représentant une fédération de villes, mais un Etat fort et centralisé, 
administrant directement ses sujets. Il pense que la principale tache de 
l’Etat est la répression des révoltes du peuple qui pourraient se produire. 
C'est a cette idée qu’est liée son apologie d’une monarchie absolue et de la 
suppression de la liberté de pensée. Contrairement a Philostrate et a 
Apulée c’est un ennemi résolu du régime municipal. Pour lui, l’empereur 
doit s’'appuyer non sur les collectivités des propriétaires citadins, mais sur 
le groupe relativement peu nombreux des plus grands propriétaires fon- 
ciers, qui ont rompu toutes leurs liaisons avec les villes, et tout le reste de 
la masse des sujets doit étre transformée en un troupeau qui tout entier 
doit rester muet. I] ne propose de restreindre le pouvoir impérial que 
dans le domaine économique. La vente en masse des terres d’Etat qu'il 
recommande, aurait renforcé extraordinairement les positions des grands 
propriétaires fonciers, qui étaient seuls en état de les accaparer. Les terres 
des villes provinciales, qui juridiquement étaient propriété de |’Etat, 
auraient passé dans leurs mains. Avec la terre, ils auraient aussi acquis 
des droits sur la population qui y était établie, ce qui aurait définitive- 
ment ruiné l’organisation municipale. 

Dion Cassius était un sénateur romain, mais le fait qu’il était origi- 
naire de la partie orientale de l’empire a certainement marqué d’une forte 
empreinte ses opinions. Notamment les luttes sociales violentes qui 
régnaient dans les villes d’Orient, ont probablement déterminé son atti- 
tude trés défavorable aux villes, et sa haine envers la « populace » que, 
selon lui, un pouvoir monarchique absolu pouvait seul étouffer. 

Différents étaient les idéaux de |l’aristocratie occidentale, qui, avant 
le début des révoltes de paysans en Gaule et en Afrique, n’avait pas 
éprouvé encore toute la force de résistance des masses. Malheureuse- 
ment, nous ne possédons pas d’exposé cohérent de ses points de vue et 
nous ne pouvons que faire des suppositions plus ou moins valables, sur 
la base de données indirectes. 

On sait de quelle popularité jouissait le culte des empereurs déifiés, 
particuliérement des Antonins , parmi les classes supérieures de |’Occi- 


“7. Touran, Les cultes paiens dans empire romain, 1927, vol. I. 
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dent. Ils étaient regardés comme |’idéal du monarque, « premier parmi 
des égaux », « défenseur de la liberté et des biens des meilleurs ». Au con- 
traire, la Triade Capitoline et Jupiter, personnifiant la puissance de l’Etat 
romain, étaient impopulaires dans ce milieu, quel que fait le monarque qui 
se trouvait a la téte de l’empire. Jupiter était surtout le dieu de l’armée 
et des milieux urbains *. Au début du III* siécle les Antonins étaient 
encore trés populaires, aussi bien dans les cercles municipaux que dans 
l’armée. On leur réunissait certains des représentants de ces milieux, 
comme les premiers Sévéres. Mais les « empereurs-soldats », qui vinrent 
ensuite, n’accordérent plus d’attention au culte des Antonins. Par contre, 
les empereurs « sénatoriaux » manifestaient d’autant plus de respect 
envers ce culte. Les Gordiens se considéraient comme leurs descendants, 
et Gordien II frappa une monnaie portant le Traianus divus pater. Décius 
prit le nom de Trajan et frappa une série de monnaies portant les effigies 
des empereurs déifiés. Alexandre Sévére et Tacite encourageaient parti- 
culi¢rement leur culte. Le culte d’Héraclés fut étroitement lié avec celui 
des Antonins dans |’aspect qu’il prit parmi I’aristocratie de 1’Occident. 
On le rattacha a la notion du monarque idéal, ennemi des tyrans, et il 
se transforma en modéle du sage et du philosophe, et par ailleurs en 
ennemi de la basse canaille, identifiée avec les géants **. La figure 
d’Héraclés, vainqueur des rebelles, est mise particuli¢rement en relief 
dans le panégyrique de Maximilien aprés la défaite des Bagaudes **. 
Héraclés était d’ailleurs vénéré par les Antonins comme le symbole du 
« bon monarque », et significative est la place qu’Héraclés occupait sur les 
monnaies de Postumus **, qui fut mis en avant par l’aristocratie occiden- 
tale, et de Probus, un des plus typiques des empereurs sénatoriaux. 

La popularité du culte des Antonins et d’Héraclés dans I’aristocratie 
d’Occident montre la place du «bon empereur » dans son idéologie. 
L’annonce de la venue d’un tel empereur coincida par exemple avecl’avé- 
nement de Tacite et de Probus **. Nous pouvons juger de ce que devait 
étre un tel empereur d’aprés les Scriptores Historiae Augusiae. De quel- 


*U. Brancut, Disegno storico del culto capitolino nell’ Italia romana e nelle pro- 
vincie del Impero, Rome, 1950. 

18 Serv. Aen., I, 741 ; VI, 395 ; Macrob., Saturn., I, XX, 1-13. 

4 Paneg. lat., II, 4. 

48 Nous n’avons ici la possibilité de nous attarder en détail sur la nature sociale 
de l’empire gaulois. fi faut cependant mentionner que de nombreuses données permet- 
tent de le considérer comme résultant non pas d’une rébellion militaire, mais de l’oppo- 
sition que la politique de Gallien soulevait parmi |’aristocratie. Apparemment l’armée 
du Rhin ne reconnut Postumus que vers la fin de son régne, et elle se souleva peu de 
temps aprés contre Victorin, puis contre Tetricus, en portant en avant Lélian et Marius. 
La cavalerie mercenaire germanique était la principale force armée dont disposaient 
les empereurs gaulois. Leur pouvoir était le mieux établi dans les régions ot prédomi- 
nait la grande propriété fonciére, les régions de petite propriété fonciére et de nom- 
— villes ne se joignirent pas a l’empire gaulois ou se détachérent rapidement 
de lui. 

16 S.H.A., Tac., 18 ; Prob., 15. 
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que facgon que l’on envisage ce document, il est difficile de ne pas étre 
en accord avec les historiens qui considérent qu’une de ses sources fut 
un auteur qui reflétait l’idéologie de l’aristocratie des provinces occiden- 
tales 17. On en trouve la confirmation en particulier dans la concordance 
de certaines parties des biographies de Claude II et de Probus avec les 
premiers panégyriques gaulois, dans lesquels justement il est question 
des actes des empereurs qui soulevérent la plus grande approbation de 
l'aristocratie *°. 

A en juger d’aprés les S.H.A., pour l’aristocratie occidentale, l’empe- 
reur devait avoir en réalité les fonctions de commandant en chef. Contrai- 
rement a Philostrate, les S.H.A. considérent que l’empereur doit faire la 
guerre '*. La paix ne deviendra possible que quand tous les barbares 
seront soumis 4 Rome, laboureront ses terres et défendront ses fron- 
titres 2°. Mais l’empereur devrait faire la guerre a ses frais, sans exiger 
d’impéts des propriétaires provinciaux. C’est pourquoi il faut choisir 
comme empereur un homme assez riche *4. Comme nous nous |’avons 
rappelé, Dion Cassius répondit dans le discours de Mécéne a des consi- 
dérations analogues, attribuées 4 Agrippa. Contrairement 4 Dion Cassius, 
les S.H.A. sont des ennemis résolus d’un pouvoir impérial fort. Leur idéal 
est la république, mais si la monarchie est inévitable, l’empereur doit 


17 Parmi les derniers travaux sur les S.H.A., citons comme particuliérement inté- 
ressantes les théses de Manni, dans son article de La parola del passato, 1958, fasc. 28. 
Les considérations de Manni sont trés convaincantes, quand il indique que la tendance 
des S.H.A. est beaucoup plus caractéristique de l’aristocratie du III* siécle que des 
sénateurs romains de la fin du IV¢ et du début du V® siécles, avec lesquels, ces derniers 
temps, on a essayé de les mettre en rapports ; par exemple, on ne peut présenter que 
des données trés vagues et peu convaincantes en faveur de la popularité des Antonins 
dans le cercle des « derniers paiens », tandis que le culte des Antonins dans |'aristo- 
cratie occidentale aux II* et III* siécles est assez bien certifié. A la fin du IV®* siécle 
la question de l’armée n’était pas actuelle dans la forme od la posent les S.H.A., qui 
est justement caractéristique du temps de la lutte des empereurs « soldats » et « sénato- 
riaux ». Si on considére les S.H.A. comme I'expression de l'idéologie du sénat romain, 
on ne peut alors comprendre I'attention et la sympathie qu’ils portent aux provinces et 
aux usurpateurs provinciaux, en particulier gaulois, qui ne jouissent pas par exemple 
de la faveur d’un auteur aussi clairement favorable au sénat qu’Aurélius Victor, et qui 
au contraire sont hautement appréciés par les S.H.A., qui devaient subir l’influence de 
la tradition occidentale tant en ce qui concerne les empereurs gaulois que Gallien. Il y 
a aussi contradiction entre la popularité de Néron parmi les « derniers paiens » sur 
laquelle AxFétp1 attire l’attention (Die Kontoxniaten, Budapest, 1943, p. 60 et s.) et 
l'aversion manifestée ee lui par les S.H.A. On peut encore indiquer des cas moins 
importants, par exemple l'attitude des S.H.A. envers la politique de réglementation des 
prix, qui était aussi plus actuelle au III* siécle, etc. 

18S.H.A., Claud., 6 ; Prob., 15 ; Paneg., lat., VI, 2; VII, 1, 8, 9, 21; X, 7. 

19 Ainsi, ils blament Commode de s’étre réconcilié avec les barbares. Cette diffé- 
rence s’explique probablement par le fait que les propriétaires esclavagistes des villes 
n’avaient plus besoin de l’affluence de nouveaux esclaves pris parmi les prisonniers, 
puisqu’ils affranchissaient les leurs. Au contraire les grands propriétaires étaient inté- 
oan a larrivée de colons nouveaux, comme cela ressort et des Panégyriques et des 

2° Prob., 15, 20 ; Marc., 24; Alex. Sév., 57. 

1 Tac., 10; Ant., 6 ; Marc., 17 ; Alex. Sév., 14, 38 ; Trig. Tyv., 12. 
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étre élu par le sénat. I] faut méme confier au sénat l’administration des 
affaires intérieures **. Les gouverneurs généraux et les fonctionnaires, 
particuli¢rement les gérants des terres impériales, doivent étre placés 
sous son contréle. Sur la question de ces terres, les S.H.A. sont d’accord 
avec Dion Cassius, parce que c’était une question également importante 
pour tous les grands propriétaires : les S.H.A. soulignent que non seule- 
ment l’empereur n’a pas le droit de saisir les terres d’autrui, mais qu’il 
doit remettre les siennes entre les mains de particuliers **. Mais, alors 
que Dion Cassius consent a ce que les propriétaires fonciers payent les 
impéts, suivant le programme des S.H.A. il faudrait supprimer compleéte- 
ment les redevances des propriétaires, ou au moins les diminuer consi- 
dérablement. Ils condamnent aussi la réglementation du prix des vivres *4, 
qui était désavantageuse pour les grands propriétaires que la cherté enri- 
chissait, et contre laquelle, rappelons-le, luttait aussi Philostrate. II est 
curieux que le biographe d’Alexandre Sévére approuve la loi établis- 
sant le taux de l’intérét de l’argent 4 3°%/o, alors qu’on permettait aux 
sénateurs de percevoir 6°/o. C’est que l’endettement était un puissant 
moyen de ruiner et d’asservir les grands et petits propriétaires fonciers, 
et l’aristocratie tenait naturellement a avoir les mains libres dans ce sens. 
Les S.H.A. jugeaient aussi défavorablement l’assistance aux pauvres : 
le biographe de l’empereur « sénatorial » Pertinax lui attribue l’abolition 
du systéme de l’annone *°. 

On peut donc caractériser le programme des S.H.A. comme un pro- 
gramme de monarchie modérée au maximum, avec |’indépendance poli- 
tique et économique la plus compléte pour I’aristocratie fonciére. 

Ce programme peut paraitre semblable a celui des « républicains » au 
temps de Claude. Mais en fait il n’en est pas ainsi. Au I* siécle, les 
« républicains » appartenaient a cette partie de l’aristocratie romaine et 
italienne qui s’efforgait de conserver le droit de domination sans con- 
tréle sur les provinces. Sa victoire aurait conduit a la ruine économique 
des provinces, car Rome aurait continué 4 sucer toutes leurs forces, 
comme sous la République. Au III* siécle, la moitié au moins du sénat 
était formée de grands propriétaires des provinces **. Ceux d’entre eux 


qui avangaient le programme indiqué ci-dessus ne recherchaient pas une . 


domination de Rome sur les provinces, mais au contraire ils voulaient que 
celles-ci restent autant que possible indépendantes de Rome, afin d’avoir 
la possibilité de conserver le profit d’une grande partie des produits de la 
population rurale qui dépendait d’eux. Leur victoire aurait mené a une 
désagrégation de l’empire en provinces et des provinces en grands 
domaines. 

* Tac., 6, 12 ; Prob., 11, 15. 

3 Ant., 8; Marc., 17; Pert., 4; Alex. Sév., 14, 15, 39, 50; Tac., 10. 

™ Alex. Sév., 25. 


%5 Pert., 9. 
°C. Barsreri, L’albo senatorio da Settimo Severo a Carino, 1952. 
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Nous ne trouvons pas dans les S.H.A. une attitude aussi défavorable 
envers les villes que celle observée chez Dion Cassius. En revanche les 
S.H.A. s’élévent plus d’une fois contre l’'armée qui, comme nous avons 
essayé de le montrer plus haut, était trés proche par sa nature sociale des 
propriétaires esclavagistes des villes. Elle en était proche non seulement 
socialement, mais idéologiquement. L’attachement des soldats a Jupiter, 
dans le culte officiel mais aussi privé, le fait qu’il n’a jamais été évincé, 
ni méme repoussé 4 |’arriére-plan par les divinités orientales, montrent 
que l’idée de l’empire romain et de l’époque de son épanouissement res- 
tait chére aux soldats. On en trouve la preuve dans les dédicaces par des 
soldats aux divinités archaiques romaines, par exemple Palés *’, inscrip- 
tions dans lesquelles ils regardent les dieux romains comme les gardiens 
de leur famille et de leur maison **, ce qui est typique de la société 
romaine du temps, dont la principale cellule était la famille. 

La politique idéologique d’empereurs « soldats », comme les Sévéres 
et Gallien, est démonstrative. Malgré toute l’attention portée aux cultes 
orientaux, ils ne les opposaient pas aux cultes romains et témoignaient 
d’un trés grand respect pour ces derniers. Tous les dieux romains sont 
représentés sur les monnaies de Septime Sévére et de ses fils ; sous leur 
régne on voit se ranimer les cultes familiaux des génies et des lares. Sur 
les monnaies de Gallien les dieux romains et en particulier Jupiter sont 
trés représentés ; il frappa méme des monnaies 4 |’effigie d'une divinité 
archaique comme dea Segetia. Une grande place dans ses devises était 
occupée par la notion de pietas, qui fut liée aux principes mémes de la 
société romaine a la période de son épanouissement. Les traits conserva- 
teurs et restaurateurs de sa politique ont été plus d’une fois mentionnés 
dans l’histoire. Et il était quand méme populaire dans les cercles urbains 
et dans l’armée, que les sénateurs considéraient comme destructeurs de 
toutes les vieilles traditions, et qui étaient hais par le Sénat, qui se faisait 
passer pour le gardien « des mceurs des ancétres ». Ce sont justement les 
affinités de l’armée avec les propriétaires urbains, dont le nombre dans 
les provinces occidentales augmentait par |’établissement sur la terre 
de soldats et de vétérans, qui conditionnent |'attitude défavorable des 
S.H.A. envers l’armée. A en juger par les S.H.A., l’aristocratie occiden- 
tale considérait qu’il fallait passer au systéme de la colonisation militaire 
des fronti¢res, créer un ordre militaire composé en partie de barbares, 
pour lesquels la possession de la terre serait liée au service militaire obli- 
gatoire **. De tels gardes-frontiéres laboureurs n’auraient pas présenté 
de danger pour les grands propriétaires fonciers et ils n’auraient pas pu 
créer un contre-poids 4 leur puissance croissante. Et en effet, sous les 
empereurs « sénatoriaux », comme Alexandre Sévére et Gordien III, les 


27 A. e., 1913, n° 186 ; 1949, n® 235. 
28 Par ex. « Intercisa », 1953, n°" 327 et 357. 
29 S.H.A., Alex. Sév., 31. 
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détachements de milice locale commencent a jouer un grand rdle, ainsi 
que les colléges para-militaires de la jeunesse rurale et les fortifications 
aux frontiéres construites et défendues par les colons impériaux. I] sem- 
ble que ces détachements étaient formés de recrues présentées par les 
villages ; ils ne recevaient pour leurs services aucun privilége de |’Etat, 
mais étaient récompensés par la communauté méme qui les avait engagés 
au service militaire *°. Sous les mémes empereurs les droits et priviléges 
des vétérans des troupes réguliéres furent réduits *'. 

Sur la base de ce qui vient d’étre exposé on peut donc conclure que, 
dans la période de crise du III* siécle, la répartition des forces était autre 
qu’on ne le croit ordinairement. La classe dominante se divisait en grou- 
pes et chacun de ces groupes défendait son programme. L’un était formé 
par les propriétaires esclavagistes des villas (qui étaient iiés avec les 
villes) et par l’armée qui avait de proches affinités avec eux. Ils voulaient 
conserver l’ordre existant dans |’empire aux deux premiers siécles de son 
existence, mais ils furent surtout touchés par la crise du mode de pro- 
duction esclavagiste, et, se heurtant aux prétentions croissantes des 
grands propriétaires, ils luttaient pour leur existence par des méthodes 
qui soulevaient |’indignation de ces derniers. Les empereurs qui étaient 
leurs créatures procédaient a des confiscations de terres, consolidaient la 
situation de propriétaires des soldats, s’efforcaient d’augmenter le nom- 
bre des petits et moyens propriétaires fonciers et des employeurs d’escla- 
ves, et de faire de l’armée un instrument plus efficace dans la lutte enga- 
gée. Ces empereurs s’efforcaient aussi de fortifier les villes et les classes 
urbaines, en défendant autant que possible les intéréts des propriétaires 
urbains ; mais leurs tentatives subissaient des échecs, parce qu’ils ne pou- 
vaient pas arréter le développement de la crise, et qu’eux-mémes, ayant 
besoin de ressources, agissaient de fagon contradictoire, en surchargeant 
les contribuables. S’ils apportaient certains secours aux pauvres, ils 
n’agissaient pas comme porte-parole de leurs intéréts, mais continuaient 
la politique ordinaire des classes dominantes de la société antique escla- 
vagiste. Un autre groupe était formé par les grands propriétaires fon- 
ciers, dans les propriétés desquels apparaissaient déja des éléments de 
relations féodales. Les uns étaient partisans d'une monarchie forte, les 
autres d’une monarchie modérée, mais les uns et les autres étaient hos- 
tiles 4 toutes les restrictions économiques imposées par la ville ou |’Etat, 
ils aspiraient 4 faire passer dans leurs mains la plus grande quantité 
possible de terres et sous leur pouvoir autant d’hommes que possible. 
Les empereurs soutenus par eux renforgaient la pression sur les villes, 
et remettaient des terres aux mains des particuliers ; il est possible que 
déja ils limitaient le passage a l'état de colon, qu’ils rendaient plus 


%CIL, XIII, 6740, 7250; A. é., 1909, n° 135. 
1 Dig., XIX, 18, 2,4; L, 5, 8,2; XLVII, 11, 2. 
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faciles les marchés par lesquels un individu se vendait lui-méme comme 
esclave, qu’ils s’efforgaient de mener une politique extérieure active et 
par ailleurs étendaient le systéme de colonisation militaire. C’est juste- 
ment la divergence d’intéréts entre ces groupes différents qui provoquait 
une rapide substitution des empereurs, parce que chacun de ces groupes 
essayait naturellement de mettre au pouvoir l'homme prét a réaliser son 
programme. 

La lutte entre ces groupes s’apaisait seulement devant un danger 
commun qui menagait tous les possédants, et qui venait des masses révol- 
tées. La lutte contre les esclaves récalcitrants, contre les colons formant 
des détachements de brigands, contre les propagateurs de doctrines 
«troublant le peuple », était menée et par les empereurs « soldats » et 
par les empereurs « sénatoriaux ». Et quand, dans la seconde moitié du 
III* siécle, les révoltes de la population rurale prirent un caractére de 
masse, l’aristocratie des provinces occidentales, impuissante a lutter con- 
tre elles, reconnut et approuva un fort gouvernement romain. Le dernier 
empereur gaulois Tetricus appela Aurélien: les panégyristes gaulois 
vantérent Maximien parce qu'il écrasa les guinquegentiani et les Bagau- 
des et amena sur les terres gauloises de nombreux colons nouveaux. 

La ligne principale des événements de la période de crise du III* sié- 
cle se déterminait apparemment par les relations réciproques et la lutte 
de trois forces : la lutte des catégories différentes de la population rurale 
exploitée (esclaves, colons, paysans asservis) contre les grands proprié- 
taires fonciers et |’Etat, et la lutte des groupes sociaux liés au régime 
esclavagiste qui se décomposait contre le régime féodal naissant. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCES IN CHINA 
FROM THE 4TH TO THE END OF THE 12TH CENTURY * 


I. The Period of the Northern and Southern Dynasties 


China, the Chin Dynasty transferred the capital to the lower 

reaches of the Yang-tzii River in 317 A.D., and, thenceforth, 
the tract along the river came under the rule of the Eastern Chin. At 
the same time, many different races were in conflict and, at last, in 
886 A.D., the Northern Wei Dynasty was established and obtained 
control of northern China, thus causing the direct confrontation of North 
and South. The Wei dynasty had existed for about 150 years, but was 
for some time divided into the East and West Weis ; soon afterwards, 
Northern Ch’i from Eastern Wei and Northern Chou from Western 
Wei were established and later still the Sui Dynasty was set up by one 
of the commanders of Northern Chou, which again brought the whole 
of China under its authority. In the same manner in 420 A.D. the Sung 
Dynasty ! emerged from the Southern Dynasty that upheld the tradi- 
tion of the Chinese. After the Sung, the Ch’i and Liang Dynasties fell, 
the Ch’én Dynasty took control. This latter was overthrown in turn by 
Sui at the end of the 6th century. 

Throughout the long period from the 4th century to unification by 
the Sui Dynasty, the northern part of China, which had been the strong- 
hold of the Chinese from far back, came successively under the control 
of the different northern races, and the Chinese themselves migrated 
to southern China along the Yang-tzii River. Consequently, the culti- 


| “oni to bear the oppression of the different races in northern 


* This article is the fourth of a series published in the Journal of World History 
on Japanese history. It was prepared under the auspices of a special committee created 
by the Japanese National Commission for Unesco to cooperate with the International 
Commission in the preparation of a History of the Scientific and Cultural Develop- 
ment of Mankind. The members of the committee are : Dr. Shigeki Kaizuka, Dr. Suke- 
toshi Yajima, Dr. Daisetzu Suzuki, Dr. Tetsuro Watsuji and Dr. Seiichi Iwao. 

‘This Dynasty is different from Sung after the T’ang Dynasty. 
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vation of southern China was remarkably improved and, as the adminis- 
tration in the south was chiefly in the hand of aristocrats in the old tra- 
dition, classic studies were continued. Indian Buddhism, first introduced 
iu the time of the Second Han Dynasty, had gradually increased its in- 
fluence ; large numbers of Buddhists passed through Hsin-chiang pro- 
vince, the translation of various Buddhist scriptures was under way, 
and huge stone-caves were made at Ta-t’ung and Lung-mén during 
the Northern Wei Dynasty. All this exerted a great influence upon both 
north and south and, consequently, the power of Buddhism became 
greater in China than that of Taoism which had hitherto been domi- 
nant. Later, during the Sui and T’ang periods, the influence of Western 
civilization with Buddhism as its core grew more remarkable. In the 
north, the land had been devastated by a series of disturbances. With 
the Northern Wei period, however, the strong agricultural policy was 
extended, and such excellent technical books on agriculture as Ch’i- 
min-yao-shu were compiled. Needless to say, the Chinese were the rep- 
resentatives of civilization even when under the control of the different 
northern races and although they carried the cultural tradition to the 
south, there was a sharp difference between north and south. From the 
middle of the 6th century, however, unification of the two regions be- 
gan, and this was consolidated by the Sui Dynasty. 


A. Mathematics and Astronomy 


Chiu-chang-suan-shu or Arithmetic of Nine Sections, the basic 
Chinese work on mathematics, was compiled in the Han period, and 
in 263 A.D. was annotated in detail by Liu Hui of Wei of the Three 
Kingdoms, who was himself a creative mathematician and the author 
of Hai-tao-suan-ching. Subsequent mathematical works still surviving 
include Sung-tzii-suang-ching, Chang-ch’iu-chien-suang-ching, Wu-ts’- 
ao-suang-ching, and Wu-ching-suan-shu. Except the last two, however, 
information as to the authors and the date of compilation is vague. The 
last two are supposed to have been written by Chén Luan of Northern 
Chou, one of the annotators of the ancient book on mathematics, Chou- 
pei-suang-ching, and the author of books on astronomy. He was a Bud- 
dhist priest, but there is no evidence that he was especially influenced by 
Western civilization. These mathematicians were not so outstanding 
as those represented by the Chiu-chang-suan-shu or Arithmetic of Nine 
Sections, but it is important to remember that the indeterminate equa- 
tions were first given in Sung-tzii-suang-ching and Chang-ch’iu-chien- 
suang-ching. 

The most remarkable mathematical works are rather those of Ho 
Ch’éng-t’ien, Tsu Ch’ung-chih and Tsu Huan-chih, southern scholars 
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and well-known astronomers. Ho Ch’éng-t’ien devised “T’iao-jih-fa” 
in order to indicate one synodic month by fractions ; Tsu Ch’ung-chih 
originated “Chui-shu”, a method no longer employed. His work on the 
circular constant, however, was a great achievement. According to 
T’ien-wen-chih in Sui-shu, he calculated the circular constant as 
3.1415926<2<3.1415927, with —?- as the rough circular constant and 
-#$- as the exact one. The latter accords with the result obtained by a 
Danish scholar in the 16th century, but it is not known how he reached 
this. Tsu Huan-chih, a son of Tsu Ch’ung-chih, was the first man to 
succeed in calculating the volume of a sphere, and both father and son 
helped advance the work begun by Liu Hui. Though Liu Hui had al- 
ready used the idea of limit of an infinite series, Tsu Huan-chih adopted 
the geometrical method in cubing the sphere and utilized an idea simi- 
lar to the integral calculus of today. The achievements of these two 
scholars rank high in the history of Chinese mathematics *. 

In China, the calendar had long been regarded as the symbol of 
political unification. Just as Gregorius XIII in the 16th century pro- 
vided Roman Catholic countries with a revised calendar, so the calen- 
dar officially adopted by any dominant state was used even by coun- 
tries only nominally under her control. Though it was usual for a new 
calendar to be introduced with each change of dynasty, it sometimes 
happened that calendar reform was undertaken during the same dynas- 
ty. The calendar in those days showed solar and lunar eclipses as well 
as the division of months and days. On the ground, however, that these 
forecasts of astronomical phenomena were necessarily uncertain, “astro- 
nomical tables” were frequently revised and new calendars based upon 
those tables officially issued. During the period under consideration, 
many astronomical tables were made and the followings were among 
the most important. 

First, in Northern Liang, in the north-west, Chao Fei devised an 
astronomical table called Hstian-shih-shu, and the calendar derived 
from this was in use from 412 A.D. to 439 A.D. A lunisolar calendar 
was used in China, and before the time of Chao Fei, a “metonic cycle” 
with 7 leap months in 19 years had been employed, this 19 years cycle 
being known as a “chang”. Chao Fei, however, adopted a method in- 
volving 221 leap months in 600 years, and he named this “P’o-chang- 
fa”. He was thus the first to adopt a method of intercalation other than 
the metonic cycle ; Tsu Ch’ung-chih of the Southern Dynasty followed 
suit and it became the basis of various methods of intercalation in sub- 
sequent astronomical tables. 

Ho Ch’éng-t’ien of Sung made the splendid astronomical table called 





*Yosuio Maxami, The Achievements of Kowa Seki and the Comparative Study 
of and Relation between Arithmeticians of Osaka and Kyoto and Arithmetical Methods 
in China (in Japanese) (Toho Gakuho, Vol. 20-22, 1932). 
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“Yiian-chia-li” in 443 A.D. and suggested the first day of each month 
be fixed by true syzygy instead of mean syzygy. Liu Hung of the Second 
Han period had already discovered the irregularity of the lunar move- 
ment, particularly in regard to the equation of motion, and Ho Ch’éng- 
t'ien tried to incorporate it into the calendar, though without success. 
The calculation of the new moon by true syzygy or “Ting-shuo-fa” 
was adopted in the T’ang period. 

The irregularity of the solar movement was discovered by Chang 
Tzi-hsin, the northern astronomer who lived from the end of the North 
Wei Dynasty to Northern Ch’i and made his observation by “Hun-i”, 
or an armillary sphere, for more than 30 years. 

After Ho Ch’éng-t’ien, in accordance with the P’o-chang-fa of Chao 
Fei, 144 leap months in 391 years were inserted in the astronomical 
table or “Ta-ming-li” of Tsu Ch’ung-chih, and the precession, first 
known by Yii Hsi of Eastern Chin, was also adopted. According to 
Yi Hsi, the numerical value of precession was —5- degree. Tsu Ch’ung- 
chih, however, amended this into —j,- degree. Precession was thereafter 
frequently used in astronomical tables °. 

As mentioned above, there were some differences between the astro- 
nomical tables of the Northern and Southern Dynasties, and from the 
astronomical point of view, the Southern table was superior. Although 
some of its features were not exactly theoretical, there were many meta- 
physical modifications in the Northern table. Ch’én-wei-shuo, or theory 
of divination, which had grown stronger after the Second Han period, 
was favoured by scholars of the Northern Dynasty with the result that 
it was associated with astronomy. In the north, too, the Buddhists took 
part in the compilation of the calendar, and, at the same time, there 
were many astronomers among the Taoists. 

During the reign of Huan-ti of the Second Han, a priest, An-Shih, 
who was believed to be a son of the King of Parthia, translated Shé-t’ou- 
chien-ching into Chinese and introduced the old astronomy of India. 
Afterwards, Mo-téng-ch’ieh-ching, another manuscript version of the 
same work was also translated into Chinese. According to Hsti-kao- 
séng-chuan, Ta-mo-liu-chih translated the 20 volumes of Brahminic 
astronomy in obedience to an Imperial command during the reign of 
Chien-wu-ti of Northern Chou. Besides these, some books on astronomy 
and mathematics were also translated during the northern dynasties. 
Hui-yiian-chuan of Kao-seng-chuan recounts that Ho Ch’éng-t’ien 
studied Indian astronomy, but there is no sign of its influence in his 
surviving astronomical table. Nor is there any trace of Incian influence 
elsewhere in the field of astronomy, although in astrology, it gradually 
grew stronger. 


’Kryosn1 Yasuucui, A History of the Chinese Astronomy from Ancient Times 
to the Sui Period (in Japanese) (Toho Gakuho, Kyoto, Vol. 12, 1941). 
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B. Medical Science and Pharmacology 


Among the ancient books of medical science, Nei-ching including 
Su-wén and Ling-shu written in the Ch’in-Han period should be noted ¢. 
This touches chiefly upon fundamental medical science, and explains 
the functions of the human body by the principles of Yin-yang and by 
the theory of Wu-hsing, or theory of five elements, and also refers to 
the causes of diseases. It reveals the theories of physiology and patho- 
logy in ancient China, according to which man comes into existence 
with two spirits of Yin-yang, which symbolize heaven and earth and 
replenish air and food. The five viscera—heart, liver, spleen, lung, and 
kidney—not only perform their particular physiological functions but 
have their special spirits and are the centre of mental activities. Be- 
sides these five viscera, there are the six internal organs : gall, stomach, 
large and small intestines, urinary bladder and “san-chiao”. 

The book describes in fair detail the anatomical structure and the 
physiological functions, but deals very little with the nervous system. 
It argues that disease is mainly due to a disordered spiritual state or 
the work of evil spirits such as wind, cold, warmth, and heat, entering 
the body while it is off guard. Finally, it indicates how to diagnose 
disease by pulse and how to cure by medicine, depletion, acupuncture 
and moxibustion. 

In contradistinction to this ancient work is Shang-hang-lun, a clini- 
cal study written by Chang Chi, otherwise known as Chang Chung- 
ching of the Second Han. He divided diseases into two kinds of Yin 
and Yang according to the degree of pyrexia and each of these into 
three classes according to the place and condition of the symptoms. 
“Shang-han” was the principal disease belonging to Yang—a fever 
marked by intense pyrexia and rigor and including typhoid fever and 
other infectious diseases. About 200 A.D., when Chang Chung-ching 
was a child, this fever killed more than a hundred of his relatives and 
this later decided him to write his treatise. 

Wang Shu-ho of the Chin period was a scholar who revised Shang- 
hang-lun and the author of Mo-ching, a famous book on diagnostics. 
He divides the pulse into 24 kinds by its place and characteristics. 
Huang-fu Mi, who appeared after the time of Wang Shu-ho, wrote 
Chia-i-ching which refers in detail to acupuncture and moxibustion, 
both specifically Chinese methods of treatment. These were the im- 


*Tameto Oxanisut, A Bibliographical Introduction to Medical Science in China 
(in Japanese), Vol. 1 and 2 (Kampo, 1952 and 1953). All the surviving books on 
medical science in the period of the Six Dynasties, including those of Han, were re- 
vised by later scholars. Dr. Okanishi made detailed bibliographical investigation on 
Nei-ching, Chia-i-ching, Shang-hang-lun, etc., in his Bibliographical Introduction. 
He has published the Catalogue of Books on Medical Science in China (2 vols.) in 
collaboration with Dr. Genji Kuroda. 
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portant books on medical science written in the period of the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties. In these periods, knowledge of practical cures 
developed into the basis for medical science in the Sui-T’ang period 
but no outstanding books represented this period. 

Chinese pharmacology is known as “Pén-tsao” (used from the end 
of the First Han), the term presumably deriving from the fact that herbs 
(tsao) were extensively, although not exclusively, employed as medica- 
ments. Significant books on pharmacology include Shén-nung-pén-tsao- 
ching compiled by T’ao Hung-ching (452 A.D.-536 A.D.) and a num- 
ber of works compiled under the name of “Shéng-nung”, the father 
of medicine. This latter revived the tradition of old pharmacology and 
revised Shén-nung-pén-tsao-ching which listed 365 kinds of medici- 
nal substances representing the days in a year and divided into upper, 
middle, and lower levels, according to the tradition. According to 
Shén-nung-pén-tsao-ching, the 120 “upper” substances represented the 
elixir of life, the 120 “middle” substances were for the preservation of 
health, and the remaining 125 were curative. To these were added by 
him another 365 which were used supplementarily by noted physicians. 
The account of this second group was given the name of Ming-i-pieh-lu, 
which was not only a compilation of the old pharmacology but became 
the basis for subsequent developments *. The book refers in detail to 
the properties of each medicine and explains when, how and where the 
various herbs should be collected and how they should be prepared and 
administered. 


C. Agricultural Technique 


From the beginning of the 4th century, northern China was devas- 
tated by war, and much land rendered unfit for cultivation, while, on 
the other hand, many farmers had no land of their own to cultivate. 
The leaders of the Northern Dynasty had devoted their energies to 
increasing the population and encouraging agriculture. Specifically, 
the distribution of land according to age and sex was decided in the 
9th year of T’ai-ho (845 A.D.), a sort of nationalization of land, giv- 
ing a fixed area to each farmer. 

In spite of this, however, aristocrats and other influential men own- 
ing slaves were able to retain considerable property, so that distribu- 
tion was not in fact carried out very equitably. Since northern China 
had relatively little rain, german millet and ordinary millet were the 
principal crops, while in the yellow land belt, dry-farming was devised 
to make the best use of water absorbed into the ochre. Ch’i-min-yao-shu, 


5Suixazo Mort, About the Medicinal substances appearing in Shén-nung-pén- 
tsao-ching (in Japanese) (Silver Jubilee volume of the Research Institute of Humanis- 
tic Sciences, Kyoto University, 1954). 
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compiled by Chia Ssii-hsieh of the Northern Wei explains the techni- 
que of this dry-farming. The date of compilation of this book is uncer- 
tain, but is thought to be between 530 A.D. and 550 A.D. It is one of 
the most advanced works on agricultural technique and exerted a great 
influence on later developments *. The technique of aquatic rice culti- 
vation, subsequently of paramount importance, was still in the early 
stages and is only sparsely treated. German millet is described as the 
most important food, but after the end of the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties, the cultivation of wheat increased substantially with the re- 
sult that many water mills were built on the northern rivers, a method 
which grew more prosperous in the period of T’ang ’. 

After the middle of the T’ang period, the technique of aquatic rice 
cultivation improved, and not only irrigative devices but new farm im- 
plements were invented about this time. Moreover, with the Sung period, 
a new variety of rice was imported and a wide tract along the Yang-tzi 
River was developed where conditions were especially suitable for rice 
cultivation *. Although there were plenty of swampy places, the large- 
scale project of land reclamation by drainage had taken place, and agri- 
cultural production increased remarkably. Ch’én Fu of Sung described 
the technique of aquatic rice cultivation in detail in 1149. 


II. Sui-T’ang Period 
From the end of the 6th to the beginning of the 9th century 


The Sui Dynasty which dissolved the antagonism between the North- 
ern and Southern Dynasties, worked on the excavation for an enormous 
canal, which, along with the construction of the Great Wall, is con- 
sidered among the greatest Chinese engineering achievements. Not all 
the work on this canal connecting north and south, was done during 
the Sui Dynasty, however ; but by repairing waterways which already 
existed and by excavating a number of canals which passed through 
from north to south, it was brought to completion. As a result, not only 
could rice produced on the Yang-tzii River be transported to the north- 
ern capital, Ch’ang-an, but of the advantages being handed down to 
the T’ang period, the canal played an important role in the unification 
of all China. 


*Taxeicnt Nisutyama, Study or the Editions of Ch’i-min-yao-shu (in Japanese). 
Appendix to the surface-printed Ch’i-min-yao-shu in Kanazawa Library, 1948. 

7Sapao Nisniyima, On the Problems of Mills: a Problem in the History of Agri- 
oan Productivity in Northern China (in Japanese) (Rekishigaku-Kenkyt, No. 125, 

® Moronosuxe Amano, The Develo of Rice Cultivation Technique in China 
(in Japanese) (Toho Gakuho, Kyoto, Vols. 19 and 21, 1950 and 1952). 
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In the Sui Dynasty, various changes suited to the unified country 
were introduced. For example, a system of K’o-chii made official posi- 
tion hitherto open only to the sons of aristocrats accessible to the people 
in general, but it thereby increased the tendency to concentrate studies 
on the classics of Confucianism, and thus obstructed free research °. 
Moreover, as the Sui Dynasty fell within 40 years, the changes were 
mainly completed in the T’ang period. 


A. Astronomy and Mathematics 


In the beginning of the Sui period, the calendar was based on the 
astronomical table partially revised in accordance with the method of 
Ho Ch’éng-tien, and Liu Ch’ao was the most prominent astronomer of 
the time. He had acquired a thorough knowledge of the astronomical 
works in the Northern and Southern Dynasties but his own table was 
essentially original. He reasoned Ting-ch’i or true seasonal points by 
accepting the irregularity of the sun’s motion discovered by Chang 
Tzi-hsin, and improved the calculation method of true syzygy. As a 
result, calculation of solar and lunar eclipses was remarkably improved. 
As to the value of precession, he improved Tsu Ch’ung-chih’s and 
adopted as accurate a value as once in 76 years. Although the astrono- 
mical table was not used in the calculation of the calendar, it provides 
an example of the tables used in the T’ang period. Ting-ch’i’s method 
was not used until the Ch’ing Dynasty. Li Ch’ung-féng completed Lin- 
té-li in the early years of the T’ang Dynasty ; although he based it on 
Liu Ch’ao’s table, he unfortunately ignored precession. He did, how- 
ever, devise a way of expressing fractions of all astronomical constants 
by a common denominator and this represented a considerable saving 
of time in calculation. Other excellent astronomical tables in the T’ang 
period were I Hsing’s Ta-yen-li, Hsii Ang’s Hsiian-ming-li and Pien 
Kang’s Chung-hsiian-li. In Ta-yen-li, an approximate correct value 
was found for the irregularity of the sun’s motion and the method of 
calculating the day of true syzygy was improved. While Liu Ch’ao had 
already developed a method of interpolation in equal intervals for this 
purpose, I Hsing expanded this to unequal intervals. His method was 
identical with that of Gauss’ interpolation formulae in disregarding 
the third difference and over . 

I Hsing also found that the conditions of a solar eclipse varied ac- 
cording to the observation site and devised a method of calculating 
these differences. When Hsiian-ming-li, Chung-hsiiang-li, etc. were 


*Icuisapa Miyazaki, Kakyo or K’o-chii, 1946. 
 KrvosH1 Yasuucui, Study of History of Astronomy in the Sui-T’ang Period 


(in Japanese), 1944. 
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put into circulation, most of the improvements related to the method 
of calculation, and Chinese astronomical tables founded on the tradi- 
tional method apparently came to an end in the T’ang period. 

Buddhism flourished greatly in the T’ang period and as the coun- 
try prospered, the visits of Indians and then Westerners increased, with 
a corresponding increase in the influence of Western culture. At the 
same epoch Christians of Nestorian faith arrived and made a fairly large 
number of converts. In the field of science, Indians achieved great suc- 
cess. A number of them occupied high positions in the Royal Astrono- 
mical Observatory in China and some even became directors of that 
institution. Nonetheless, there is no Indian influence apparent in the 
traditional Chinese astronomical calculation methods and instruments : 
it is seen rather in astrology. Hsiu-yao-ching translated by the priest 
Pu-k’ung in 859 A.D. is the book which introduced Indian astrology 
and commentaries based on Indian astrology were added to the calen- 
dar. In the T’ang period, too, Sunday began to be entered on the calen- 
dar as the word “mi”. The word is the phonetic translation of “mir” 
in Sogdiana, and it was introduced by Manichee who came to China. 
In the calendar were rules of conduct prescribed for Sunday accord- 
ing to astrology. And when printing began in the T’ang period, the 
printing of the calendar was one of the first works. The oldest printed 
calendar in existence can be assumed without doubt to be the one printed 
in 877 A.D. 

In the reign of Hsiiang-tsung of the T’ang period, Ch’ii-t’an-hsi-ta, 
an Indian, who was appointed director of the Royal Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, translated an Indian astronomical book into Chinese, and 
called it Chiu-chih-li. It explained calculation by the method of the 
third period of Indian astronomy". Astronomy in this period, in- 
fluenced by the Greek, had reached a fairly high level. In India, be- 
sides the sun, the moon and five stars, two invisible stars called “Rahu” 
and “Kétu” were thought to exist ; all these heavenly bodies were col- 
lectively known as “the nine planets”, or “navagraha” ; the transla- 
tion by Ch’ii-t’an-hsi-ta was named after these planets. It is note- 
worthy that explanations of the Indian numeral and sine-table, origi- 
nating in Greece, were given in this book, but they did not exert any in- 
fluence on existing mathematics and astronomical calculation in China. 

Many improvements were made on astronomical instruments in 
this period, notably an armillary sphere made by Li Ch’un-féng. In 
the reign of Hsiian-tsung shadows of a pole and the altitude of the 
North Pole in the “24 chi” or 24 seasonal points were observed in every 
district in China. It was known that the altitude of the North Pole dif- 
fered according to districts, and I Hsing and Nan-kang Yiieh were the 


" Kryosnr Yasuucui, Studies on the Chiu-chih-li (in the Study of the History 
of Astronomy in the Sui-T’ang Period, 1944). 
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first persons to measure the meridian arc of the earth based on these 
facts. By first selecting a flat area in Honan and then measuring the 
distance between two points which lay approximately on the same 
meridian, I Hsing obtained the value of 365.4 Chinese li to a degree 
of latitude. But he had no clear and accurate knowledge of the shape 
of the earth and therefore could not go further in trying to calculate 
the dimension of the earth. 

In the field of mathematics, a method of interpolation for astrono- 
mical calculation had been originated in the Sui period. The noted 
mathematicians in the T’ang period were Wang Hsiao-t’ung and Li 
Ch’ung-féng. Wang Hsiao-t’ung used cubic equation in his Ch’i-ku- 
suang-ching ; Li Ch’ung-féng, who won fame as an astronomer, an- 
notated a number of old mathematical books. Schools of mathematics 
were set up to train special officials and 10 classical mathematical works 
including Wang Hsiao-t’ung’s, were adopted as textbooks. Since exami- 
nation problems were limited by these textbooks, there was little likeli- 
hood of creative mathematicians arising in the school system. Unlike 
the position in astronomy, there was a strong tendency in mathema- 
tics to respect the ancient tradition and hence no new mathematical 
studies were undertaken. 


B. Medical Science and Pharmacology 


Medical literature in the Sui period is characterized mainly by a 
complete survey of medicine in the Six Dynasties. Various methods of 
medical treatment were acquired through experience, developed in the 
period of the Six Dynasties, and in the Sui period were brought to com- 
pletion. As a result, the voluminous medical books entitled Ssi-hai-lei- 
chii-fang, amounting to 2600 volumes, were compiled, and at the time 
represented the greatest body of medical literature in the world. Among 
works still existing is Ping-yiian-hou-lun which was by the Imperial 
ordinance compiled by Ch’ao Yiian-fang and others in 610 A.D. This 
not only records symptoms but ascribes illness to five miasmata (evil 
spirits) and various demons. Despite this mystical element it nonethe- 
less gives the impression that clinical knowledge had greatly increased. 
Though descriptions of medical treatment are comparatively brief and 
medicinal substances not mentioned, it expounds acupuncture-moxi- 
bustion and a sort of calisthenica. The influences of Taoism and Indian 
medicine are both apparent. Specifically, the theory that there are four 
elements, each of them involving 101 kinds of illness, derived from In- 
dian medicine. 

Ch’ien chin-fang and Wai-t’ai-pi-yao by Sun Ssi-miao and Wang 
Tao respectively are the representative medical books in the T'ang 
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period and deal mainly with methods of medical treatment. The for- 
mer was thoroughly acquainted with books on Taoism and Buddhism 
and since he regarded human life as more valuable than a thousand 
gold pieces (Ch’ien chin), he named his book Ch’ien-chin-fang. In his 
emphasis on medical ethics he merits comparison with Hippocrates. He 
was not a man of originality but rather one who took up the methods 
of medical treatment completed in the Sui period, and gave a full ac- 
count of the quality, usage and prescription of the substances required 
for such treatment. Wang Tao was a man of the Hsiiang-tsung era, 
and his book, being compiled on the basis of the earlier Ping-yiian- 
hou-lun, goes into details about prescriptions of medical substances as 
well as the nature of diseases and pathological theories. Many quota- 
tions from Chinese medical books occur in /sinpé selected by a Japanese, 
Yasuyori Tanba, in 984 A.D., and in this regard, it is of value for any 
study of medicine in the T’ang period since so many of the original 
works have been lost. 

Hsin-hsiu-pén-tsao was written by Imperial command and under 
the direction of Li Chi, its compilation was completed in 659 A.D., 
chiefly by Su Ching. It was intended to supplement Shén-nung-pén- 
tsao-ching which was compiled one hundred years earlier. 

Since T’ao Hung-ching lived in the southern district, his knowledge 
of medicinal substances was mainly local but Hsin-hsiu-pén tsao added 
100 substances to the former book. It is thought that it contained illustra- 
tions of medicinal substances, probably in colour, and this shows that 
writing had become scientific and observation of medicinal substances 
sharp. This book listed medicinal substances from Arabia and several 
Western countries, indicating that the import of various products from 
the West had increased conspicuously. For instance, it mentions theria- 
ca, a well-known drug of which the chief ingredient is opium, then 
imported from the Near East. In this connection, it is certain that the 
use of opium as a drug was not then practiced in China. 

Some information about T’ang drugs can be obtained from the re- 
mains of the treasure at Shésdin in Nara City, Japan. It is a storehouse 
in which many valuable articles, mostly mementoes of the Emperor 
Shému in the Nara era, are kept, including not only medicinal sub- 
stances but various utensils, implements, garments, porcelains and so 
forth. There are many articles brought directly from China, among 
which those imported from the south or from Persia in the T’ang period 
are included. The medicinal substances number more than 60, and be- 
sides the Chinese products are several introduced from Persia '*. Fur- 


12Manzo Nakao, About Chinese ye in the Storehouse of Shéséin (in Japa- 
nese) (Manmé, Nos. 67 and 68, 1925-26). The study by some Japanese scholars, writ- 
ten in following sentences, has been made public in 1956 for the title of The Shésdin 
Medicinals, edited by Yasuhiko Asahina, 1955. 
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ther study of this material is being carried out by a number of Japanese 
scholars at present, and it is expected the results will be published in 
the near future. 

Alimentary therapy had been highly regarded in China from an- 
cient times as can be seen in the list of dietary experts in Chou-li. In 
succeeding years, the Taoists continued to seek the elixir of life by way 
of diet and, at the end of the T’ang period, Méng Shén, disciple of 
the prominent doctor Sun Ssii-miao, wrote Pu-yang-fang ; later, Chang 
Ting of Wu-tai, supplementing it, published Shih-liao-pén-tsao. Part 
of an old copy of this book is in the possession of the British Museum. 


C. Printing and Paper-Making 


Printing originated in China. The art of printing can be traced 
back to the era of Empress Wu, that is to the end of the 7th century *. 
At first, it was used to meet the massive demands for Buddhist litera- 
ture, dictionaries and so on, but, about the period of Wu-tai, the sacred 
books of Confucianism were printed. In the succeeding Sung period, 
printing became so popular that it was carried out by ordinary indi- 
viduals as well as by the officials, and it developed until it could run 
as an independent enterprise. During the years of Ch’ing-li (1041 A.D.- 
1048 A.D.) an artisan named Pi Shéng invented type made of hardened 
earth and glue to replace the block printing so far used. The process 
consisted of fixing type on an iron plate with melted wax and placing 
sheets on the plate as in block printing. As its technique remained crude, 
type printing never became as popular as block printing in China, al- 
though the use of metallic type was later successful in Korea. 

The invention of paper is likewise due to the Chinese, dating back 
to about 100 A.D. Various materials for paper-making were used, in- 
cluding, according to the writings of the early Sung period, fibers of 
paper mulberry, bamboo, mulberry tree, etc. It would seem that the 
use of many different materials for paper-making and increased pro- 
duction was already under way in the T’ang period, and at the same 
epoch a unique event had occurred in the history of paper-making. In 
the 10th year of T’ien-pao (751 A.D.) in the reign of Hsiiang-tsung 
of T’ang, when the army under the command of Kao Hsien-chih was 
defeated by an Arabian army in the Turkistan district, a number of 
Chinese paper-making artisans were captured. Paper-making factories 
were set up employing these prisoners and from these the knowledge 
of paper-making eventually spread over Europe. 


13 Kricurro Kanna, The Orig in of Printing in China (in Japanese) (Toyogaku 
setsurin, 1948) ; T. F. Carter, The Invention of 


Printing in China, 1925. 
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Ill. Wu-Tai, Sung Period 
From the beginning of the 9th to the end of the 13th century 


The period of Wu-tai succeeded that of T’ang and lasted some 50 
years. It was followed by the Sung Dynasty which unified the whole 
of China and which came into being in 960 A.D. About this time, how- 
ever, the Liao Dynasty had been formed in the north-eastern district 
of China, and for some time menaced the Sung Dynasty. No sooner 
had the Liao Dynasty been overthrown by a joint operation of the Chin 
Dynasty in the north-eastern district and Sung in the south, that the 
former attacked its ally and in 1126 A.D. succeeded in capturing K’ai- 
féng, the capital city. Consequently, Sung moving its capital to Hang- 
chou in the south, China was divided into two. Chin established its 
capital at Pei-ching and occupied the whole stretch of northern China. 

It is customary to call the first displacement of central authority 
of the Sung Dynasty to the south, Northern Sung and its later retreat 
to the south, Southern Sung. After the rise of the Mongolian race, Yiian 
took Chin’s place, while Southern Sung, losing its power gradually, 
continued to exist until the end of the 13th century. 

It was during the Sung period that Neo-Confucianism emerged 
and gave an impetus to study of the T’ang period and preceding per- 
iods. In this Neo-Confucianism, “Ko-wu-chih-chih” (“after scrutiniz- 
ing the reason for things, seek after deeper knowledge”) was empha- 
sized. Although this precept was purely ideal and although it had never 
been intended to encourage empirical science, yet the natural philoso- 
phical thought which accompanied Neo-Confucianism exercised great 
influence on medicine. Learning spread with the popularization of 
printing, and the progress of urban culture was conspicuous, but ori- 
ginality in science was little in evidence except for a number of re- 
markable technical achievements. In the short time from the end of 
Sung to the beginning of Yiian, considerable advance was seen in the 
fields of mathematics and, particularly, medicine. 


A. Astronomy, Cartography, and Mathematics 


Nineteen kinds of astronomical tables, apart from some unofficial 
ones, were compiled throughout the 300 years of the Sung period, ac- 
companied by as many revisions of the calendar. Even in the Liao and 
Chin Dynasties, calendars based on Sung methods were used. Most 
astronomers in the Sung period avoided making new observations of 
astronomical phenomena but were merely content to modify constants, 
such as the length of the year, etc. However, as soon as the astronomi- 
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cal phenomena proved to be too much at variance with the existing 
records, the compilation of new tables became necessary. 

The most prominent astronomer of the Sung period was Liu Hsi- 
sou of Northern Sung. He compiled Ch’ang-shu (a kind of chronolo- 
gical table) from the beginning of Han to the end of Wu-tai, and con- 
tributed to the compilation of Chinese chronology. About the same 
period, Shén Kua, whose scholarship was widely recognized and who 
was conversant in other sciences, wrote Meng-ch’i-pi-t'an. In this he 
pointed out the defects of the existing Chinese luni-solar calendar and 
became the first proponent in China of the solar calendar, which was, 
however, adopted only after 1912, under Western influence. 

While no remarkable advance was made in regard to astronomical 
tables, it was in the Northern Sung period that an armillary sphere 
was constructed, and the position of fixed stars accurately determined. 
For astronomical as well as astrological reasons, the determination of 
the positions of fixed stars and the drawing of star charts had been 
practiced from ancient times in China. In the Sui period, a certain Tan- 
yuian-tzi composed a long poem, P’u-t’ien-ko, in which knowledge of 
the constellations was incorporated. Among the determinations of the 
positions of stars in the Sung period, one conducted during the Huang- 
yu era (about 1050 A.D.) was particularly noteworthy ‘*. There still 
remain minute records of about 340 stars based on these determinations, 
that is records of right ascension differences which refer to the standard 
star of 28 hsiu and the north polar distance of these stars, and from 
the latter it is easy to calculate a star’s right ascension. Besides such a 
star calalogue, a star chart appears in Su Sung’s Hsin-i-hsiang-fa-yao. 
It was based on the measurements made during the Yiian-féng era 
(1078 A.D.-1085 A.D.) a little later than the Huang-yu era, but it is 
not known how far the positions of plotted stars are correct, for the 
original edition no longer exists. In Soochow an astronomical chart 
engraved in stone seems to have been based on measurements made 
during the Yiian-féng era. Many charts were originally drawn for the 
royal prince by a scholar called Huang Shang, and it is one of these 
that, during the Ch’un-yu era (1247 A.D.), was engraved. 

Mainly for astrological reasons, all heavenly phenomena, begin- 
ning with lunar and solar eclipses from olden times, had been observed 
and recorded. This tradition continued through the Sung period. From 
these records it was found that a new star (nova—now presumed super 
nova) was observed in 1054 A.D. and consequently these records are 
attracting the attention of many modern astronomers. In general, as 
Chinese records of observation have been kept from remote ages, they 
can be said to be quite valuable. 


4 Kryosnt Yasuucui, On the Star-Catalogue of the Sung Dynasty (in Japanese 
(Toho Gakuho, Kyoto, Vol. 7, 1936). . om ' 
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Su Sung in his Hsin-i-hsiang-fa-yao explained by means of a chart 
the new astronomical instruments made by himself in the Yiian-yu era 
(about 1090 A.D.). He was a man of extensive learning and compiled 
a book on pharmacology, made a water clock, an armillary sphere, and 
further, by using the water clock as a motor he made a celestial globe 
with its stellar system revolve, reproducing the conditions of the sky 
ever undergoing changes. No doubt, this kind of device existed fairly 
long ago. In the T’ang period I Hsing and Liao Ling-tsan had made 
it, and further in the beginning of Sung a work by Chang Su-hsiin of 
Shu existed. When Chin captured the capital of Sung in 1126 A.D. 
and brought back many astronomical instruments and books to the 
north, the advancement of astronomy in Southern Sung declined. 


As stated already, an important survey was carried out in the 
Hsiiang-tsung era, and a little later Chia Tan (730 A.D.-805 A.D.) pub- 
lished Hai-nei-hua-i-t’u and other works on geography in the 17th year 
of Chan-yiian (801 A.D.). Even though the map no longer exists, it is 
known that it was a full-sized one of 3 “jo” (about 360 inches) in width 
by 3.3 “jo” in length, drawn on graph paper to a scale of one inch to 
100 Chinese li. Not only China proper, but also Tibetan districts were 
included, and as it was useful to national defence, the author received 
courteous treatment from T’ang’s prince. As to existing maps, these are 
Yii-chi-t’u and Hua-i-t’u which were carved on stone. These are known 
to have been carved in 1137 A.D. because of appearance of the words 
“7th year of Fu-chang” (1137 A.D. is the 7th year of the Fu-chang era of 
the Ch’i Dynasty which lay between Chin and Sung). Yii-chi-t’u is a map 
of all China of 3 “shaku” (about 36 inches) by 3 “shaku”, and in a scale 
of one inch to 100 Chinese li. These graph paper maps were originated 
by P’ei Hsin (224 A.D.-271 A.D.) of Chin and imported into Chia 
Tan *. 

Little creative study is found in mathematics of the Sung period. 
The wars of Wu-tai at the end of T’ang destroyed many old books on 
mathematics, but those which survived until the Northern Sung period 
were printed and can still be found today. The period between the end 
of Sung and the beginning of Yiian marked an epoch in Chinese mathe- 
matics, and in the north Li Chih and in the south Ching Chiu-shao, 
Yang Hui, Chu Hsi-chieh took an active part. A method for discover- 
ing an unknown quantity by calculating blocks led to the creation of 
a kind of algebra. 


» ew Ocawa, The Development of Chinese Gareeprapty : Studies of Chinese 
Historical Geography (in Japanese), 1928 ; Surxazo Mor, ero 72 on the Map 
yoto, Vol. 11, 


of ny Earth possessed by Rikkyokuan (in Japanese) (Toho Gakuho, 
1941). 
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B. Medical Science and Pharmacology 


Many revisions of and annotations of classical books on medical 
science were made in the Sung period and a number of important clas- 
sical books therefore still survive, though not in their original forms. 
For example, Wang Ping annotated Huang-ti-su-wén during the Pao- 
ying era in the T’ang period. This book was later lost, but another manu- 
script revised by Lin I and others during the Chia-yu era (1056 A.D.- 
1062 A.D.) in Sung still exists. Lin I and others also revised and pub- 
lished Shang-hang-lun by Chang Chi. Not only were classical books 
published but also many new books on medical science, and in this res- 
pect, as in regard to pharmacological books, the Sung period is preemi- 
nent. This achievement was due to the improvement of printing techni- 
que and, at the same time, to the active efforts of successive Emperors. 
It is important to note that of these books on medical science and phar- 
macology, only a few were the work of specialists and almost all the 
rest produced by the Confucianists. 

Among the principal books of medical science were T’ai-pin-shéng- 
hui-fang, written at the beginning of the Sung period, San-in-chih- 
i-ping-chéng-fang by Ch’én Yen, which explained the new pathology, 
and the two hundred volumes of Shéng-chi-tsung-lu, which were com- 
piled during the Chéng-ho era, and formed the encyclopaedia of medi- 
cal science in those days. Much later, during the reign of Hui-tsung, 
a simple Ho-chi-chii-fang was compiled. This was highly esteemed as 
a handbook for the country doctors and was an index to practical 
methods of medical treatment. Books specifically dealing with pedia- 
trics and gynecology were first written in the Sung period ; Hsi-yiian- 
lu, a famous book on medical jurisprudence, was written by Sung Tz’t 
of Southern Sung in the middle of the 13th century, and medical juris- 
prudence in general was advanced at that time ; a description of the 
human anatomy was first made in the Sung period *. 

Neo-Confucianism developed in the Sung period and “Hsing-li- 
shuo” based upon the natural philosophy appeared. Four famous doc- 
tors who lived between the end of Sung and the beginning of Yuan 
were greatly influenced by this theory. As mentioned above, medical 
science in the Sui and T’ang periods was based on the experiential cura- 
tive means established in the period of the Six Dynasties. But with the 
Sung period, the ancient medical science described in Nei-ching was 
revived, and the four doctors suggested new theories and new cura- 
tive means. These men were Liu Wan-su of Chin, Chang ts’ung-chéng 
and Chu Chén-héng of Southern Sung, and Li Kao of Yin, and their 


16 K6zO WatanaBe, General Remarks on the Dissection and Anatomical Figures 
in China (in Japanese) (Nihon Ishigaku Zasshi, Vol. 7, 1956). 
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work was so remarkable that entirely new schools in medical science 
were established. 

As far as the books on pharmacology are concerned, at the begin- 
ning of the Sung period, Liu Han and others compiled K’ai-pao-pén- 
tsao, revising Hsin-hsiu-pén-tsao of the T’ang period. During the reign 
of Jen-tsung, new books on pén-tsao were compiled according to K’ai- 
pao-pén-tsao. For example, Chang Yi-hsi and others wrote Chia-yu- 
pén-tsao which described in detail as many as 1082 medical substances, 
revising old theories and adding many new substances. Together with 
this Chia-yu-pén-tsao, a famous astronomer, Su Sung, made illustra- 
tions of medicinal substances and although his book no longer exists, 
almost all the illustrations had been reproduced in a rather different 
form in later books, and today are of great value in identifying the 
Chinese medicinal substances. 

As we have seen already, in Chia-yu-pén-tsao illustrations and 
their explanations were given separately, but T’ang Shén-wei and 
Chén Ch’éng put both into a single volume. They also published Ching- 
shih-chéng-lei-pei-chi-pén-tsao and Chung-kuang-pu-chu-shén-nung- 
pén tsao and T’u-ching in 1092. Afterwards, on the basis of these books, 
Ai Shéng compiled Ta-kuan-pén-tsao in 1102 and Ts’ao Hsia-chung 
Chéng-ho-pén-tsao in 1116. In the year when Chéng-ho-pén-tsao was 
compiled, K’ou Tzung-shih wrote Pén-tsao-yen-i, in which he elimi- 
nated all medicinal substances appearing in older books when their 
value was uncertain. All the above books were compiled and published 
in the Northern Sung period, but Wang Chi-hsien’s Shao-hsing-pén- 
tsao published in the 29th year of Shao-hsing era (1159 A.D.) in the 
Southern Sung period and apparently written on the basis of Ta-kuan- 
pén-tsao also merits attention. 


C. Gunpowder and Magnetism 


Gunpowder was first made in China, the chief ingredients being 
nitre, sulphur and charcoal. Although Tseng Kung-liang first described 
the method of compounding gunpowder in his Wu-ching-tsung-yao 
in the middle of the 11th century ’7, a method of compounding some- 
thing like gunpowder appears in a book written still earlier by Taoists **. 
At all events, it may be said that from the appearance of Wu-ching- 
tsung-yao, gunpowder became militarily important. 


17 Jin-1cn1 YANO, About the Rise of Modern Gunpowder and Firearms in China: 
Politics and Culture in Modern China (in Japanese), 1926. 

*Fénc Cxia-sutnc, Invention of Gunpowder and its Propagation (in Chinese), 
(Shih-hstieh-chi-k’an, the 5th period, 1947). 
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It is said that the Chinese were the first to make practical use of 
the magnet. Of course, in China as elsewhere it had long been known 
that magnets attracted iron substances, but it was in the Sung period 
that it was discovered that a magnetic needle points to the north. 

In Wu-ching-tsung-yao there is a description of Chih-nan-yii or the 
fish which pointed the direction. This Chih-nan-yii was a fish-shaped 
piece of wood to which a magnet was attached, so that it pointed north 
and south when it was set afloat. In ancient China, there was a device 
called Chih-nan-ch’é **, which has been wrongly considered as a mag- 
netic needle, whereas it was not a magnet at all but a contrivance geared 
to point to the south. Shén Kua’s Meng-ch’i-pi-t’an explained how to 
suspend a magnetic needle with a string, and noted that it does not 
always point due north owing to the declination of the needle. It is 
likely that a magnetic needle was first used for navigation in China 
at the end of the 11th or at the beginning of the 12th century *°. Some 
scholars claim that it was brought to Europe by the Arabs. 


1% Ayao Kuwakl, Studies of Chih-nan-ch’é and the History of the Compass: 


Studies on the History of Science (in Japanese), 1944. 
* Jrrsuzo Kuwasara, On the Bibliography of Ho Juké (in Japanese), 1935. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY MILITARY TECHNIQUES * 


ILITARILY the Nineteenth Century has three phases. In the first, 
M from 1800 to 1815, war on a large scale was almost continuous. 
In the second phase, from 1815 to 1854, industrialism was be- 

ginning to transform the material aspect of civilization, including the 
manufacture of weapons and military instruments, but there were no 
militarily significant conflicts. In the third phase, from 1854 to 1900, 
industrialism advanced still more rapidly and large scale wars were re- 
sumed but these were insufficient in number and duration to permit 
a full reconciliation between military theory and the new conditions. 


I 


Napoleon, on reaching power in France eight years after the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary-Napoleonic Wars, continued and syste- 
matized the French Revolutionary Army and pattern of war. The forces 
with which the Republican government had at first defended itself 
against enemies seeking its total destruction had had to be hastily raised 
because the political upheaval had largely destroyed the old military 
establishment. Seeing that revolutionary enthusiasm alone was not 
enough, the lovers of “Liberty” had increased the numbers of their 
armed forces by means of compulsory service. Napoleon utilized a 
law which made all able bodied Frenchmen from twenty to twenty- 
five years old liable to conscription and to their retention in service as 
required. In a famous phrase he boasted in 1805: “I can afford to ex- 
pend thirty thousand men per month”. 

Other technical improvisations had proved valuable. Both the want 
of tentage and of the magazines from which the Royal armies had been 
supplied made possible faster marching by troops who could live off 
the country. Although the new, hastily raised infantry could not main- 


* Recommended by Prof. Ch. Morazt, Author-Editor, Vol. V. 
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tain the strict alignment which made possible the firing of volleys at 
command, they could fire at will effectively when dispersed as skirmi- 
shers. They could be got to charge in columns which were often suc- 
cessful when sufficiently supported by artillery—a point to which we 
shall return in a moment. 

The successful defence of the French Republic had quickly turned 
into a crusade to liberate the peoples of Europe, and this also Napoleon 
continued, abolishing feudalism in the countries which he dominated. 
Correspondingly, his strategy was not designed merely to “score points” 
upon his opponents ; whenever he could he aimed at a “knock-out” 
which would paralyze the opponent’s power of resistance. To that end 
he raised the largest possible numbers and hurled them into battle as 
quickly as he could, winning by offensives pushed home regardless of 
cost. 

There was comparatively little entrenchment in his campaigns ; the 
emphasis was on speed. 

Throughout Napoleon’s period the weapons of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery were substantially what they had been for generations, 
so that there was no technical problems due to the use of other than 
well tried arms. He himself disbanded the French Balloon Corps, the 
only unit with novel equipment?!. All firearms were muzzle-loaders, 
and all except the rifles issued to a few infantry units of the little British 
army were smoothbores. In the rain they would not shoot because their 
priming powder could not be kept dry. Also the range of the infantry 
musket was drastically limited—at a hundred yards under peace time 
conditions and with a reasonably well bored weapon a target the size 
of a single man standing and fully exposed might be hit with about 
forty per cent of the shots fired *. Cavalry were usually equipped only 
with sabers and pistols. The most important novelty was that shortly 
before 1800 the French field artillery had been made more mobile, 
chiefly by reducing the size of the pieces and by improving the design 
of the gun carriages and caissons °. 

A frequently used offensive manoeuvre, the “case-shot attack”, was 
based on the difference in range between the artillery pieces and the 
short range infantry muskets. To prepare the assault upon a defensive 
position, massed batteries would unlimber well out of musket range and 
fire at the defending side with case-shot consisting of a number of bul- 
lets enclosed in a cylindrical case which would break on impact with 
the ground thus scattering the bullets. This was effective up to four 


1 Gopparp, Lieutenant-Colonel Calvin H., “Balloons in War”, article in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 1952 Edition, Vol. II. 
* Sawyer, Charles Winthrop, Firearms in American History, Boston, 1910. 
“ 3 Bonaparte and Favé, Etudes sur le Passé et l’Avenir de I’ Artillerie, Vol. IV, 
aris, 1863. 
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hundred yards. Meanwhile the infantry of the attacking side were close 
at hand ready to assault when the artillery fire was judged sufficiently 
effective or when the defending infantry left their position in order to 
attack the guns *. The case-shot attack was particularly effective when 
the attacking side also possessed a powerful cavalry force, since the 
horsemen could largely immobilize the defensive infantry by compel- 
ling them to take up all-around defensive positions in the form of 
squares in order to prevent their being enveloped and charged from the 
rear. The case-shot would often inflict such casualties upon one sector 
of the defence that the subsequent assault would break through that 
sector, thus favoring the offensive because the attacking commander 
had his choice between envelopment and penetration. 


II 


From 1815 until 1854, since there were no conflicts which affected 
the art of war, military theory was distilled almost exclusively from 
the study of Napoleon’s earth-shaking campaigns. We may therefore 
put off consideration of the chief theorists, Clausewitz and Jomini. We 
should, however, note that the thought of the time was coloured by the 
romantic movement then dominant in literature and philosophy. A 
generation which prided itself on classical moderation and remembered 
Aristotle’s axiom that “the end is the chief thing of all” would also have 
remembered that the Corsican’s military virtuosity had ended by ex- 
hausting France and bringing her to defeat. The generation which fol- 
lowed Waterloo preferred to admire the virtuosity without dwelling 
upon its final result. 

Apparently the one attempt to return to the Eighteenth Century 
practice of conducting operations so as to inflict the least possible 
damage upon civilian life and property was that of the French Marshal 
Gérard who commanded the army which in 1832 besieged the citadel 
of Antwerp, then held by a Dutch garrison. By agreement with the 
Dutch Commander he agreed to operate actively only against that side 
of the citadel which faced the open country, so that there should be no 
occasion for fire from the citadel to injure the town. 

On the other hand none of the great powers of continental Europe 
wholly abandoned the principle of compulsory service which the Empe- 
ror’s opponents had adopted in imitation of Revolutionary-Napoleonic 
France. Austria and France indeed modified the system by drafting 
only a small part of the “class” which annually reached conscript age, 
selecting by lot those to be drafted and permitting the payment of sub- 


* Bonaparte and Favé, op. cit.,; Jounston, R. M., Bull Run, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1913. 
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stitutes by those able to do so. In fact France returned to compulsion 
only after a vain attempt to keep up a modest peace-time force of only 
a hundred and fifty thousand by voluntary enlistment alone. Signifi- 
cantly, however, Prussia continued and further systematized the Re- 
volutionary-Napoleonic device of universal compulsion by adding uni- 
versal peace-time training °. 

Meanwhile applied physical science was changing the material side 
of civilization in peace, and promising to change it when great wars 
should be resumed. Steam began to be used to propel ships and pre- 
sently railroads as well. Percussion caps were invented which would 
prime the propelling charge of a musket even when wet, thus promis- 
ing to reduce the effectiveness of cavalry in comparison with that of 
infantry. Improvements in the quality of gunpowder so as to lessen the 
fouling of rifle barrels encouraged the two most highly organized mili- 
tary powers, France and Prussia, to increase the proportion of rifle- 
men in their infantry. As early as 1841 the Prussian government or- 
dered sixty thousand Dreyse breech-loading infantry rifles®. These 
rifles used paper cartridges, and some authorities say that they had so 
bad a gas leak that the firer soon refused to put his cheek against the 
stock for fear of burns in his face and eyes’, but they were such an ad- 
vance on previous weapons that only the absence of militarily signifi- 
cant wars prevented the technical developments which they and other 
inventions would otherwise have brought about. 


III 


During the second half of the century when wars on a large scale 
began again, inventions due to advances in physical science continued 
to produce vast social and military changes. Increased overseas trade 
and railroads helped to increase both population and total wealth, while 
the railroads made it possible to transport and supply larger armies. 
Telegraphs and then telephones made verbal communication more 
rapid. Factories with powerful machinery turned out masses of wea- 
pons which became more and more effective. 

Meanwhile all except one of the wars between civilized communi- 
ties chanced to be short. In '54-’55 the active land operations of the 
British and French against the Russians in the Crimean War lasted for 


5Maupg, Colonel F.N., “Conscription”, article in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1910 Edition, Vol. VI ; Monremuert, J., Les Institutions militaires de la France, 1814- 
1932, Alcan, Paris, 1932. 

*Hicxs, Major James E., Notes on German Ordnance for the Collector, 1841- 
1918, Orans, N.Y., 1937. 

7Gopparp, Lieutenant-Colonel Calvin H., “Small Arms”, article in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 1952 Edition, Vol. XX. 
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only twelve months, those between France and Austria in Northern 
Italy in ’59 for a little more than a month. The only conflict which was 
at all prolonged was the great Civil War of ’61-’65 in the United States. 
In 66 the Prussians defeated Austria in seven weeks, and four years 
later they put nearly all the French Regular Army practically out of 
action in six weeks, although improvised French forces continued hos- 
tilities for more than four months. Another comparative lull followed, 
broken only by the Russian-Turkish War of ’77, the U.S.-Spanish War 
of ’98 and the Anglo-Boer War which began in '99 and lasted until 
after the turn of the century. 

The American Civil War was neglected in Europe, and the Euro- 
pean intervals of actual fighting were too short to bring military theory 
into line with the conditions imposed by the new weapons. Consequently 
the military lessons of the late-Nineteenth Century were insufficiently 
learned. 

The first great change in weapons was the universal equipment of 
infantry with rifles. At first most of these were muzzle-loaders firing 
the cylindro-conoidal bullet usually known as the Minié ball, cylindri- 
cal in section with a pointed tip and a cone-shaped hollow in its base. 
This hollow solved the problem of making a bullet which, although 
originally small enough in diameter to be easily loaded from the muzzle, 
would expand so as to take the spiral rifling grooves when fired. At 
the same time the expansion must not deform the bullet’s original shape, 
for accuracy would otherwise be lost. The impact of the propelling 
charge upon the hollow caused the base of the bullet to spread into the 
grooves, thus giving the projectile the desired spinning movement which 
kept its point forward in its flight. 

The increase in range and accuracy was fantastic. The so-called 
Minié rifles were accurate up to six hundred and fifty yards, and had 
some effect at double that range °. 

This multiplication by at least six of the “beaten zone” of accurate 
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fire which assaulting troops must cross while exposed transformed both | 


infantry tactics and the tactics of the combined arms by making frontal 
attacks upon an adequately defended position practically impossible. 

On the one hand positive results cannot normally be expected 
from purely defensive action. On the other hand movement is the soul 
of the offensive, and he who advances within range of his enemy must 
expose himself to fire, while he who defends has a better chance of con- 


cealment or shelter. Accordingly the history of the techniques of land | 


warfare throughout the second half of the Nineteenth Century is chiefly 
an account of attempts to continue offensive movement on the battle- 
field in spite of the vastly increased strength of defensive fire power. 


8 JoHNSTON, op. cit. 
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A corollary of the new strength of fire power was the increased 
importance of field fortification. In order to live at all when close to 
the enemy, troops must entrench. If both sides are forced to entrench, 
battles begin to resemble sieges. From about 1850 to 1900 most Gene- 
rals did their best to resist this tendency. 


Minié rifles were first used on a large scale by the British Army in 
the Crimea *. Jomini, the most influential theorist of the period, in his 
“Art of War” first published in 1836, had already noted the possible 
effects of increased fire power by artillery and rockets, and had even 
speculated on a reintroduction of armour. After the Crimean War, al- 
though the new rifle had not affected tactics there, nevertheless he noted 
its deadliness against men in the old close formations, and had the fore- 
sight to ask: “Will whole armies be deployed as skirmishers... ? Will 
battles become mere rifle duels, firing without manoeuvring until one 
side retreats or is destroyed ? ” This, however, was only a glimpse from 
which he quickly turned his eyes away, saying “In spite of improved 
firearms, armies will not fire at a distance all day, one will always have 
to advance to attack the other” *°. Although in the Austrian-French 
War of ’59 the victorious French habitually fought as skirmishers, this 
was because their rifles were inferior to those of the Austrians. In gene- 
ral that conflict seemed to bear out Jomini’s disbelief in “mere rifle 
duels”, since dashing bayonet charges were chiefly responsible for the 
French victories ". 

In addition to the general use of the infantry rifle, other new de- 
velopments played a part both in the Crimea and in Italy. Russian war- 
ships virtually destroyed an entire Turkish fleet of wooden ships by 
means of the explosive shell invented some time before by a French ar- 
tillery officer named Paixhans. The British Medical Department for 
the first time used chloroform, and the British Sanitary Service was 
improved thanks to the efforts of Florence Nightingale. In Italy the 
French had some rifled field artillery *. 

The American Civil War saw the introduction of many new mili- 
tary instruments both by land and sea. Land strategy was based on rail- 
roads both as means of movement and supply and as objectives to be 
denied to the enemy. Messages were carried by telegraph and by lamp 


* Fortescue, The Hon. J. W., History of the British Army, Vol. XIII, MacMil- 
lan, London, 1930. 

10 Jomini, Baron Antoine Henri de, The Art of War, translated by Captain 
G. H. Mendell and Captain W. P. Craighill, Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1879. 
aa Lecomte, Ferdinand, Le Général Jomini, sa vie et ses écrits, Tanera, Paris, 

12Hicxs (supra) and Janpot, André, Notes on French Ordnance, 1717-1936. 
Mount Vernon, NY. 1938. 
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and flag signalling. Flame projectors and gas shells to suffocate the 
enemy were at least suggested +. 

The most striking change, however, was that rifle fire transformed 
tactics. Many if not most of the artillery pieces were still smoothbores, 
in part because of the expense of replacing them with the new rifled 
guns. Moreover some artillerists preferred the comparatively short 
range smoothbore field guns, either because their solid shot often rico- 
cheted along the ground and did damage whereas the projectiles of 
the new rifled cannon, fired at a higher velocity, tended to bury them- 
selves in the earth ‘4, or part because the brass “Napoleon” gun-howit- 
zer, which was the usual Civil War smoothbore artillery piece, had a 
caliber of 4.65 inches and could therefore fire anti-personnel projectiles 
with larger bursting charges than the three or 2.9 inch rifled guns. On 
the other hand the smoothbore “Napoleon” was not accurate beyond 
six hundred and fifty yards, and therefore could no longer use case- 
shot to prepare an assault because of the range of the infantry rifle. 
Consequently it became most difficult to carry a position by frontal 
attack. Successful cavalry charges against riflemen became practically 
impossible. Infantry could no longer advance shoulder to shoulder, and 
entrenchment became habitual. It became a soldier’s commonplace that 
“one good man behind an earthwork was equal to three good men out- 
side it” *. Hence battlefields seemed to become empty. “Long lines 
advancing and manoeuvring, led by Generals in cocked hats and bands 
of music”, no longer existed, and line officers who had been at the Battle 
of Chancellorsville said : “We never saw any rebels... only smoke and 
bushes, and lots of our men tumbling about” '*. An eminent American 
military historian wrote of Grant’s last campaign : “Its terribly bloody 
battles... the thousands upon thousands of brave men slain and 
maimed,... above all the indecisive results amaze, terrify and dishearten 
us” 27, 

The chief agent of this tactical transformation was the muzzle-load- 
ing Minié rifle. Some breech-loaders and even some magazine rifles 
were used but these were unsatisfactory until toward the end of the 
war the introduction of metallic cartridge cases provided a gas check 
which protected the firer’s eyes and face from burns. 


18 SpatpinG, Colonel Oliver L., The United States Army, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
N.Y., 1937. 

14 JOHNSTON, Op. cit. 

15 Lyman, Colonel Theodore, Meade’s Hea ters, 1863-1865, Edited by George 
R. Agassiz, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1922; Wixeson, Frank, Re- 
collections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
N.Y. and London, 1887. 

16 LyMAN, op. cit. 

17 Ropes, John C., The Story of the Civil War, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y., 
1904-1905. 
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IV 


The military significance of the infantry rifle was lost on European 
soldiers. Whether or not the elder Count von Moltke, to whom we shall 
come in a moment, ever said that the American Civil War was only 
a matter of “two armed mobs chasing each other around the country, 
from which nothing can be learned”, the contemptuous tone of that 
saying accurately reflects the prevailing European indifference. 

In ’66 when war broke out between Austria and Prussia the Prus- 
sian Army had not fought since Waterloo except in a short campaign 
against little Denmark but was highly organized and trained. The 
Dreyse breech-loading rifle with which all its infantry were now armed 
could be loaded when the firer was prone, which capital advantage 
counterbalanced both its defective gas check and its short range—it 
was sighted only up to four hundred yards. 

The novel training of the Prussian High Command and General 
Staff Corps was due to von Moltke, the greatest late-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury European soldier. He had seen that with increasing numbers the 
old system of personal command by the Commander-in-Chief had be- 
come impossible. Much initiative must be left to subordinate Comman- 
ders welded into unity by common military doctrine and constant man- 
oeuvers. The Supreme Command must usually limit itself to genera- 
lized directives. From Clausewitz who had died in ’31 von Moltke had 
learned the necessity of bold and aggressive Command at all levels. 

Against both Austria and France the Prussians had to deal with 
a sluggish High Command backed by a government unable or unwil- 
ling from purely political reasons to fight a prolonged war. The Aust- 
rian infantry were armed with muzzle-loading rifles which, although 
ballistically superior to the Prussian breech-loaders, could not be re- 
loaded in a prone position. The Prussian artillery, however, had rifled, 
breech-loading guns which could fire shells effectively at ranges up 
to three thousand five hundred yards **. In the main theatre of war in 
Bohemia the Austrians, although superior in numbers, !eft the initia- 
tive to the Prussians, and in spite of the difficulties of using von Moltke’s 
new and as yet unpracticed method of decentralized Command, they 
were outflanked and defeated by Prussian aggressiveness in a general 
action at Sadowa-Koniggratz. They retired in good order and en- 
trenched themselves in front of Vienna where they were reenforced. 
The Austrian government, however, feared a revolt in Hungary, and 
therefore asked for an armistice which became a peace when the Prus- 
sian terms were found to be moderate **. 


18 MontuayeE, Emile, Krupp and de rp T. Prosser and Sons, N.Y., 1888. 
19 Mauve, Colonel F.N., and Atkinson, Major C.F., “The Seven Weeks War”, 


article in Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910 Edition, Vol. XXIV ; Von Scuurerren, Gene- 
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In 1870 the Prussians were joined by the smaller German States 
which had already standardized their artillery on Prussian models. 
The French were inferior in artillery but had a better infantry rifle 
and a practicable machine-gun, although they did not understand the 
tactical use of that weapon. Prussian universal service resulted in a 
numerical superiority of nearly eight to five at the outbreak of war. 
Finally, the government of Napoleon III was menaced by a strong 
French Republican party. 

With their aggressive Command and superior numbers, the Prus- 
sians promptly seized the initiative. In a general action at Gravelotte-St. 
Privat west of Metz the French repulsed all frontal attacks but when 
one of their flanks was heavily pounded by the superior Prussian artil- 
lery and finally turned they retreated and shut themselves up in the 
Metz fortifications. Napoleon III, fearing a revolt in Paris, rashly ad- 
vanced with nearly all the French trained reservists to Sedan, where 
he was surrounded by superior numbers and so pounded by artillery 
fire that he surrendered. An improvised Republican government act- 
ing from Bordeaux raised and equiped large numbers of new forma- 
tions, some of which tried to defend Paris which was besieged by the 
Germans while others tried to relieve the place. When they failed to 
do so the Republican government made peace. 

Although the French infantry often dug rifle-pits, the Germans 
seldom if ever used field fortifications either against them or against 
the Austrians. In both wars practically all frontal attacks failed *°. 

In the Russian-Turkish War of 1877 the effectiveness of entrench- 
ments manned by infantry who were now armed with good breech- 
loading rifles was repeatedly shown. The Turkish entrenched camp 
at Plevna surrendered only when supplies gave out *'. 

Before the end of the century the infantry rifle had become a maga- 
zine rifle using smokeless powder. Still another means of increasing fire 
power was the invention of the automatic machine-gun mounted on a 
low carriage and therefore easily sheltered or concealed. In the Boer 
War which began in 1899 very thin lines of Boer riflemen holding 
fronts with more than two yards per man and at least once a front of 
nearly three yards per man were able to repulse all British frontal at- 
tacks **. 

Meanwhile in 1893 a new weapon, the quick-firing field gun, was 


ral Fieldmarshal Count Alfred, Cannae, translated and published by the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1931. 

*® Borstazpr, Colonel A., Si Franco-German War, London, 1873 ; MonTHayE, 
op. cit. ; Von ScHuieFFEN, op. ci 

bes Crowe, Lieutenant-Colonel ohn H, V., “The Russo-Turkish Wars”, article 
in Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910 — Vol. XXIII. 

= James, Lionel, and ATKINSON, ier C. F., “Transvaal”, article in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 1910 Edition, Vol. XXVI 
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invented in France and quickly copied by the other powers. Whereas 
the older pieces had had to be reaimed after their first shot until the 
trail-spade was dug in by constant firing, the new guns had a recoil 
mechanism which cushioned the shock of discharge and quickly re- 
turned the tube of the piece to its original position so that no reaiming 
was needed, and firing could be continuous. By this time powder had 
been so improved that the original model of the French seventy-five 
millimeter gun had an effective range of seven thousand five hundred 
yards *°. 

There remained the question of whether the quick-firing field-gun 
would again make possible the Napoleonic penetration of adequately 
defended fronts. In 1899, the same year which had seen the commence- 
ment of the Boer War, von Schlieffen who had become Chief of the 
German General Staff in 1891 indicated that he did not think so. He 
saw that the increasing population of France, which had adopted uni- 
versal service after 1871, would permit the French to man their entire 
hundred and fifty mile frontier between Switzerland and Belgium so 
that there wuld be no French flanks to envelop, and seeing also that 
this frontier, much of it mountainous, would not be long enough to 
permit the still larger army provided by the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of Germany to deploy. In order to gain room for envelopment 
he was ready to accept the political and moral handicap of having his 
right wing violate the neutrality of tiny Luxemburg and little Belgium, 
so that he could envelop the French left. Only in this way, so he judged, 
could Germany quickly defeat France which was now allied to Russia. 
In 1899 he planned to cross only the southeastern corner of Belgium 
east of the Meuse river, and since even an envelopment of this size 
would be difficult to coordinate, his intention shows his belief in the 
probable failure of frontal attacks **. 

As the century closed, practically all educated European soldiers 
believed that the next war would be short. Napoleonic theory still 
reigned. The enormous armed hordes would rush upon each other and 
would clash in one or more terrific battles after which a quick military 
decision would bring peace. This idea was based upon the insufficient 
evidence of Sadowa and Sedan. Hardly anyone imagined that the mere 
size of the armies and the intensity of defensive fire power unaccom- 
panied by any new means of forward movement under fire might bring 
about a prolonged stalemate. 

Even so able a soldier as Foch, in War College lectures delivered 
between 1894 and 1900, believed that improvements in firearms would 
increase the relative strength of the offensive ! His argument was that 


23 Hicks, Notes on French Ordnance, op. cit. 
*McEntee, Colonel Girard Lindsley, Military History of the World War, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1937. 
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with a rate of fire of one shot per minute two thousand assailants will 
fire only one thousand more bullets than will be fired by one thousand 
defenders, whereas with the same number and a rate of fire of ten shots 
per minute the assailants will fire ten thousand more than the defen- 
ders **. To demolish this, as Fuller observes, it is enough to note that 
each defender offers only one eighth as much target as each assailant. 

Apparently only one Nineteenth Century military writer, Ivan §. 
Bloch, a Jewish banker in Warsaw, suggested that vast numbers and 
increased fire power might produce a gigantic stalemate. In a book 
published in 1899 he wrote: “No decisive war is possible... that will 
not entail even on the victor... the destruction of resources and the 
breakup of society... the war... will become a kind of stalemate... The 
spade will be as indispensable to a soldier as his rifle... The ultimate 
decision will be in the hands of famine” **. Perhaps because he mingled 
these. predictions with a number of grotesque errors—for instance that 
an impassable “beaten zone” of a thousand yards would separate the 
opposing armies—none of the General Staffs of the world paid the 
slightest attention to his leading idea. 


*5Focun, Marshal Ferdinand, The Principles of War, translated by Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Henry Holt and Co., N.Y., 1920. 

2¢Brocnu, Ivan S., The Future of War in its Economic and Political Relations. 
Is War now possible? Translated by R.C. Long, Doubleday and McClure, N.Y., 
1899. 
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MAIN TRENDS IN ITALIAN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY * 


a steady decline after the middle of the seventeenth century, 

a decline which touches its lowest point in the very period when 
there were evident signs of Italy’s reawakening in the political field, 
ie. during the Risorgimento, in the mid-nineteenth century. Some as- 
pects of this decline are merely relative. Italy had played such a pro- 
minent part in the building of a new Western culture during the Renais- 
sance, had been a leader in the arts and the cynosure of all eyes for 
nearly three centuries, to such an extent that it was inevitable that once 
her neighbours had been impregnated by her example, and England 
had had an Elizabethan Age, France a Grand Siécle, Spain a Siglo de 
oro, Italy’s stature should no longer tower over the other countries. 
When for instance Wyatt and Surrey first introduced the sonnet into 
English literature at the beginning of the XVIth century, they were 
following only Italian examples, but when the great vogue for the son- 
net set in at the end of that century, Sidney and the other poets fol- 
lowed French as well as Italian models, honoured Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
Desportes, and even the minor poets of the Pléiade no less than the 
Italian poets, and derived themes, language, and conceits from both. 
But another aspect of the diminishing importance of Italy had a more 
definite character: there is a natural law by which nations after a 
period of unparalleled splendour suffer an eclipse, as if they had ex- 
hausted themselves like the human body which goes through the suc- 
cessive phases of prime, maturity, and decay. It had happened with 
Greece and with Rome, and there was nothing surprising in the fact 
that it should take place once again. In the eighteenth century Italy’s 
position had shifted from the centre to the fringe ; not only had she 
ceased to be the source of new currents in the arts, but those few ori- 
ginal artists and thinkers she produced failed to obtain recognition 


: position of Italy in the fields of literature and the arts shows 


*Recommended by Prof. Ch. Morazt, Author-Editor, Vol. V. 
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abroad. If we compare the enormous vogue Machiavelli enjoyed abroad 
with the lack of interest aroused there by Vico, a later great Italian 
thinker, we realize how far the diffusion of a writer is helped not only 
by his genius, but also (we could almost say : above all) by the fashion 
his country is enjoying among foreigners at the time. In Machiavelli's 
time Italy was in the limelight, in Vico’s she was little more than a 
geographical expression, as Metternich called her in the next century. 
Nobody could deny Vico’s importance as a thinker (even if some indi- 
vidual ideas, which seem characteristically Vichian, were well known 
before 1, as were some of Machiavelli’s) *, but for the countries outside 
Italy he might as well have been born “to blush unseen, and waste his 
sweetness in the desert air”. As soon as a country ceases to be in the 
limelight, acquaintance with her art and literature abroad becomes fit- 
ful and haphazard ; while, for instance, there is nothing important in 
French literature which has escaped the Italians during the nineteenth 
and the first half of the twentieth century, the names of Italian writers 
and artists which have found their way abroad in the same period are 
few and not always the best ; so Domenico Morelli is almost the only 
Italian XIXth century painter known to general art historians abroad, 
who ignore the far more remarkable Tuscan macchiaioli; and one 
seeks in vain for a detailed account of the major Italian writers and 
artists of the XIXth century in Arnold Hauser’s Social History of Art, 
which records only, in a list of others, Leopardi and Manzoni, and does 
not even mention Foscolo, Canova, Bartolini, Verga and Verdi (where- 
as Weber, Meyerbeer, Tchaikovsky, and of course Wagner are referred 
to more or less extensively). The penalty which a nation pays for exist- 
ing on the fringe does not limit itself to the lack of response abroad ; 
it inevitably reacts on the character of the national production which, 
cut off from the main currents of literature and art, becomes provin- 
cial. There is no denying that such has been, on the whole, the charac- 
ter of Italian art and literature in the XI Xth century. The only redeem- 
ing feature of provinciality is, occasionally, a simplification and a lack 
of sophistication which cause literary or artistic products to become 
widely popular at home, i.e. easily accessible to the lower strata of 
society. A narrowed outlook, also, by an exclusive concentration on the 
immediate surroundings, may extract such a quintessence from them as 
to outweigh the disadvantages of narrowness. We shall see illustrations 
of both these cases in the course of the following pages. 

One fact must be borne in mind when considering Italian art and 


1See René Wetex, A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950 (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), Vol. I, p. 135. 

2See Mario Praz, “Machiavelli and the Elizabethans”, in Proc. British Acad., 
Vol. XIII (1928). 

* (London, 1951). 
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literature in the XIXth century: that with Canova and Foscolo that 
aureate, aristocratic character which had been for centuries a charac- 
teristic of Italian art came to an end (a later reappearance of this tra- 
dition, with Carducci and D’Annunzio, at the end of the century, was 
short-lived). Italian art, when it made its voice heard again, was al- 
ways, in one way or another, linked with the people, either by inspira- 
tion, or character. Carlo Porta and Gioacchino Belli adopted the dialect, 
the former of Milan, the latter of Rome, for their picture of the life of 
the lower classes of their respective towns, which by far exceeds the 
production of any contemporary poet writing in the literary language 
in its vividness and wit. Verdi in music, Mancini in painting, were 
popular artists to the point of occasional vulgarity, Manzoni and Verga 
made humble people the subjects of their novels. Only in the case of 
Leopardi did the provinciality of the surrounding culture act as an ir- 
ritant, and deepen the poet’s sense of solitude. But even the greatest 
poems of the aristocratic Leopardi were not those conceived in the 
solemn, time-hallowed form of the canzone (All’Italia, Ad Angelo Mai, 
etc.), but the idylls suggested by humble life around him, // sabato del 
villaggio, La sera del di di festa, Il passero solitario, A Silvia. 

Italian culture had already started to recede into a backwater dur- 
ing the eighteenth century : Goldoni’s plays and Longhi’s pictures are 
minor genre painting, delightful as it may be. Sometimes Goldoni is 
only a provincial Richardson (he was impressed by Richardson to the 
point of writing a play on Pamela nubile himself), and Longhi falls far 
short of Hogarth’s standard. Gaspare Gozzi’s magazine and essays are 
imitations of the Spectator, Parini’s /I giorno is in the tradition of The 
Rape of the Lock ; anglomania, often filtered through the medium of 
France, was the vogue ; and already popular art, in Carlo Gozzi’s Fiabe, 
began to show to advantage when compared with more refined, but life- 
less products of cultural or learned sources. The only great artists with 
an international reputation, Tiepolo and Metastasio, represented the 
supreme but overripe development of existing trends, the former of the 
Venetian tradition of painting which he reduced to splendid but often 
facile formulae, the latter of the heroic drama which he whittled down 
to melodious madrigals. Side by side with the diminishing patronage 
of the arts at home on the part of noblemen and potentates, as a con- 
sequence of impoverishment and vanished political importance, there 
soon appeared another phenomenon: the diaspora of Italian talents 
abroad. Already in the past Italian genius had been disputed between 
Italian and foreign sovereigns : the French kings had enlisted the ser- 
vices of Leonardo, Cellini, and Bernini ; occasionally Italian rulers 
had patronized foreign artists, such as Rubens ; but with the XVIIIth 
century the heads of the Italian petty states, and the impoverished aris- 
tocracy (with the exception of the Popes and the papal families) could 
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no longer compete with foreign patrons, and Italian genius emigrated 
abroad. The masterpieces of Italian rococo and neoclassical architects 
are not to be found in Italy, but in Russia, in the monumental build- 
ings of Rastrelli, Quarenghi and Carlo Rossi. 

Though neoclassicism was born with Winckelmann and in con- 
nexion with Roman milieux of archaeologists and art-critics, it deve- 
loped mainly abroad, where the classical ideal, offered to people in 
whom a classical tradition was not inborn as in the Italians, exerted 
an appeal which had all the pungency of novelty and boldness. Italians 
had become dulled, through long familiarity, to the impact of classical 
forms. When a severe neoclassical influence set in under the Napoleonic 
rule, there lingered in the Italians who followed it an aroma from a 
former age, an eighteenth-century voluptuousness and exquisiteness 
which took the sharp edge off the Empire style. That eighteenth-cen- 
tury character peeps out from under Canova’s mask of polished neo- 
classical perfection, and such chastened grace looks affected through 
restraint ; it lingers in Appiani’s mellow figures who vainly try to come 
to attention and toe the Napoleonic line. Vincenzo Monti, the official 
poet of Napoleonic Italy, lacked even the chilly purity of Canova ; his 
apparent polish could not hide the vagueness and late baroque taste 
for allegories and artificial contrasts, so that in him we find traces of 
the humanist tradition of neo-Latin verse, with its elegant peri-phrases 
and personifications, and traces of the baroque fondness for the mar- 
vellous and the prodigious, but hardly a touch of the new spirit ; like a 
provincial lady trying to fit an old frock to a new mode, Monti tried 
to palm off his superannuated transition style (which in Germany 
had a name, Zopfstil) for up-to-date Empire. He imitated Ossian and 
Goethe, but in Monti’s outmoded garb whole passages of Werther be- 
come unrecognizable. Foscolo, too, remodelled his juvenile autobiogra- 
phical novel, Le ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis, on Werther, and took 
the main theme of his Sepolcri from Gray’s Elegy. The lack of a really 
original message (though he wanted to have one, and embodied it in 
the symbols of Le Grazie and in his prose essays) is probably the rea- 
son why his poetry, which leaves Hélderlin and Keats behind for for- 
mal perfection, has never found an audience abroad. Prof. Wellek’s ‘ 
opinion of the critical achievement of Foscolo strikes a note which we 
shall hear frequently repeated apropos of Italian nineteenth-century 
writers and artists: “However great his importance in the history of 
Italian criticism, [he] will never acquire great stature in a European 
context... In a European context Foscolo is a late comer, an eclectic 
somewhere in the transition from a preclassical Platonic idealism to a 
romantic view of history”. 


* Op. cit., I, pp. 267 and 273. 
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In so far as neoclassicism implied a romantic attitude of Sehnsucht 
for a world of perfection, a world which was imagined as having existed 
of old, and in so far as it saw archaeology in a remote, heroic light 
(Hélderlin is very representative in this respect), it is obvious, as I 
was saying, why such a self-conscious attitude was alien to a Mediter- 
ranean race possessing by nature those canons of harmony and order 
which were considered the quintessence of classicism. But it is equally 
obvious why romanticism also was destined to strike feeble roots in 
Italy. In the first of his Reith lectures 5 Nikolaus Pevsner has discussed 
the possibility of a geography of art, of regarding works of art from 
the point of view of a national character, of conceiving this national 
character as consistent over centuries. That on the whole this can be 
done for England has been proved by Dr. Pevsner, and had been 
shown before him by Dagobert ®. But it could be done for Italy too, 
and the nineteenth century offers an ideal test-case. Commonsense, 
equability, a serene disposition of soul, and harmony, are the progres- 
sive notes of the Italian gamut : along this way such summits are reached 
as Dante’s Paradise, Raphael, and even Leopardi, who manages to be 
serene and crystalline in the depth of despair, and who never, for all 
the attraction the moon exerted over him, approaches lunacy. Italy could 
never have produced an El Greco, a Fuseli or a Gérard de Nerval. 
Perhaps she was on the point of overstepping her magic circle of serenity 
with Michelangelo : an almost unique case of a tormented and bizarre 
Italian genius. At the beginning of his essay on one of the minor, be- 
lated romantics, Arrigo Boito, Benedetto Croce’ asks : 


Was there in Italy, in the so-called romantic period, a true romanticism ? 
One may doubt it, if one takes romanticism in the sense which is by no means 
the least popular or the least important : namely, as a particular condition of 
spirit which is unbalanced, perplexed, torn by contrasts, troubled by phantoms, 
obsessed with a surrounding sense of mystery. Is Manzoni a romantic in this 
sense, Manzoni who dispels all contrasts in the light of religion, and finds there 
the peace of his soul? Is Leopardi a romantic, with his reasoned pessimism, 
which towards the end of his life led him to a project of human fraternity, a 
confederation of men against inimical nature ? Both escape from doubt and rest- 
lessness, and come to a conclusion. The Italian soul naturally tends towards what 
is definite, harmonious. What romantic themes were treated in Italian literature 
belonged to fashion, not to poetry ; they stirred the surface, but not the depths, 
and left those brains unencumbered and spirits alert, which pursued, in that 
period, a political and national struggle. The romantic fashion failed to cap- 
ture any original poet ready to welcome it and change it from a pose into a 
feeling, from a literary reminiscence into a creation of his own fantasy. So much 
noisy romantic literature, and not a single romantic in Italy, between 1815 and 
1860 ! 


5 Published in book-form by the Architectural Press, 1956, The Englishness of 
English Art. 

* Englisches Wesen im Spiegel seiner Kunst (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1942). 

1 La letteratura della nuova Italia, Vol. 1 (Bari, 1929), p. 257. 
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While on the whole the romantic vogue affected only external ele- 
ments, such as the use of mediaeval instead of Arcadian paraphernalia, 
or ghosts and apparitions instead of classical allegories and divinities, 
there was one side of romanticism, familiar to the English through the 
poetry of Wordsworth, which struck firm roots in Italy : that interest 
in the lives of humble folk, which found its first expression in Gray’s 
Elegy, became the leading theme of Wordsworth, and culminated in 
the message of George Eliot : 


When I began to enquire, 

To watch and question those I met, and held 
Familiar talk with them, the lonely roads 
Were schools to me in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To vulgar eyes... 

..There I heard, 

From mouths of lowly men and of obscure 
A tale of honour, sounds in unison 

With loftiest promises of good and fair. 
Of these, said I, shall be my Song ; of these, 
If future years mature me for the task, 

Will I record the praises, making Verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things, in truth 
And sanctity of passion, speak of these 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due : thus haply shall I teach, 
Inspire, through unadulterated ears 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope, my theme 
No other than the very heart of man... °. 


This is almost the programme of Manzoni in writing the Promessi 
sposi, which owes only the external form of a historical novel to Walter 
Scott : in reality it could be called, as Silas Marner has been called, 
a “lyrical ballad” in prose. Manzoni, too, takes the dignity of the 
humble, the true, and the ordinary for his theme, and his language is 
calculated to appeal to the heart and enlist the sympathies of every- 
body through its direct simplicity ; like Wordsworth, he aimed at do- 
ing away with the time-hallowed distinction between the language used 
in literature and everyday speech. Manzoni believed that every man 
should live in the freedom and truth of his own soul in order to ful- 
fil his duties ; his sympathy goes to the victims, the oppressed, and the 
humble, to the obscure sacrifices of downtrodden communities, which 
are ignored by the professional historian ; he detests the heroic scoun- 
drels who loom large in politics and diplomacy. He sees the role the 
humble folk play in history, indeed in his eyes it is they who really 


® Prelude, text of 1805-6, XII, 161-68, 181-84, 231-40. 
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make history, and not all of them together as armies or social groups, 
or indiscriminate crowds, but each one on his own, with his individual 
face and his little patrimony of feelings, ideas, and good works. Man- 
zoni’s creed in this respect comes very close to Tolstoy’s, who in War 
and Peace (Book IV, Part I, 4) insists on the importance of the anony- 
mous crowd, of the acts which history fails to record ; for him only 
unconscious activity bears fruit; the same democratic creed George 
Eliot embodied in Felix Holt (Vol. I, ch. xvi) : 


We see human heroism broken into units, and say this unit did littlk—might 
as well not have been. But in this way we might break up a great army into 
units ; this way we might break the sunlight into fragments, and think that this 
and the other might be cheaply parted with. Let us rather raise a monument to 
the soldiers whose brave hearts only kept the ranks unbroken, and met death— 
a monument to the faithful who were not famous, and who are precious as the 
continuity of the sunbeams is precious, though some of them fall unseen and on 
barrenness. 


The Promessi sposi is the epos of the humble and oppressed, a tri- 
bute to their impulsive goodness, to the treasures of compassion, pat- 
ience, and resignation contained in their souls ; indeed the whole of 
Manzoni’s production, including his lyric poetry and tragedies as well 
as his great novel, is instinct with sympathy for the oppressed, for the 
tears no one has ever comforted in the course of centuries, for the toil 
and the sacrifices which form the web of History, for the weak who 
tremble in silence, for the dispersed and nameless tribes ® ; Ermengarda 
(in Adelchi) is redeemed and exalted by her humiliation, Napoleon 
(in the famous ode /] Cinque Maggio, which Goethe admired and trans- 
lated), and Carmagnola (in the drama which bears his name) are en- 
lightened and saved by misfortune and death. And in the sacred hymns 
religion is felt not in its dogmatic and theological elements, but as a 
means of moral redemption, and as a principle of charity, brotherhood 
and human solidarity. The angel bears the good tidings not to the 
“watched doors” of the powerful, but to the huts of the shepherds who 
are “unknown to the hard world (al duro mondo ignoti)”. In one im- 
portant point, however, Manzoni’s idea of humanity is different from 
Wordsworth’s on one side and Tolstoy’s on the other : humility is for 
him a disposition of soul rather than a social position ; only the man 
who does not presume to fashion his own life but accepts it as it is, is 
truly humble '°. His idea, in a word, is in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the Gospel : Beati pauperes spiritu. For some of Manzoni’s 
followers (Cantu, Balbo, Carcano) humility lost this meaning and, 


®See Natalino Sapecno, Compendio di Storia della letteratura italiana (Florence, 
1947), Vol. III, Part I, p. 190. 
1% A. Zottout, Umili e potenti nella poetica del Manzoni (Rome, 1942), p. 227. 
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through the influence of Saint-Simon’s ideas, which they tried to re- 
concile with catholicism, became identified with a social position ", 
and often degenerated into rhetoric and sentimental posturing ; later, 
Manzoni’s influence became merged with V. Hugo’s, e.g. in Antonio 
Ranieri’s Ginevra, o l’orfana della Nunziata (written 1836-7). Finally 
in Verga the theme of the dignity of the humble folk lost all evange- 
lical references, and took on the definite social connotation, of a pri- 
mitive, barbaric world *. 

The parallel of Manzoni with Wordsworth could be extended to 
the evolution of the ideas of the two writers, who both started as fol- 
lowers of French rationalism, and ended in a moderate Christian con- 
formity, which tended towards conservatism in Wordsworth, and to- 
wards liberalism in Manzoni; and also to their careers, for both be- 
came “teachers” in the latter part of their lives, as cultural and educa- 
tional interests took the place of poetic inspiration and artistic produc- 
tion. There are points in common also between Leopardi and Words- 
worth "8. Such comparisons are made possible because, as Prof. Sapegno 
remarks '*, the leading Italian romantics (Manzoni, Leopardi), who 
stressed the more human and generous aspects of the movement “with 
the moderation which was enjoined by the surviving classical tradi- 
tion”, were the equals of the greatest of their contemporary fellow- 
writers in Europe *. But, Sapegno hastens to add, the minor aspects 
of romanticism betray a more limited and provincial character in Italy 
than anywhere else: they are stamped with an extreme naivety, and 
actually belong rather to that bourgeois version of romanticism that 
was the Biedermeier phase of nineteenth-century European culture. 
This naivety accounts for the strange vogue in Italy for the common- 
places of romanticism (melancholy, languor, sentimentalism, and all 
the cheap paraphernalia of the Gothic taste) in the very period when 
the national energies woke up to the struggle for political freedom. 
Minor Italian romanticism has all the characteristics of popular Epinal 
prints, in which the same figure can stand indifferently for this or that 
personage, and the same picture is made to cover different events ; or 
one may liken it to the so-called Gothic architecture of the period, 


11 Gaetano Mariani, “Gli umili nell’opera degli epigoni manzoniani”, in Annali 
fren ‘ene di Lettere, Filosofia e Magistero dell’Universita di Cagliari, Vol. XIX 
1952). 

1% Luigi Russo, Giovanni Verga (Bari, 1947). 

18 Geoffrey L. BicxersterH, “Leopardi and Wordsworth”, in Proc. British Aca- 
demy, Vol. XII (1927). 

“4 Op. cit., p. 90. 

15 Leopardi’s greatness was recognized abroad in the course of the century : for 
M. Arnold (essay on Byron) he was “among the most considerable poets” of the cen- 
tury ; though he never became a popular classic ; but Manzoni had to wait until re- 
cently (until the new English version of The Betrothed by A. Colquhoun, 1951), to 
get anything like an international public. 
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which consisted in fact of Gothic trimmings stuck onto a traditional 
classical structure. 

Giovanni Berchet’s poetry is hardly better than the work of an 
improvvisatore : phrases, images, and rhythms, have all the quality 
of cheap clichés, in part deliberately, because Berchet felt strongly the 
need of writing for the people in a language exempt from preciosity ; 
but, unable to avoid worn-out literary words and phrases here and 
there, he only achieved a hybrid. The same hybridism of language is 
to be found in a later poet, Giovanni Prati, whose mixture of familiar 
phrases and intonations with classical constructions and obsolete forms 
reminded one critic '* of kitchen-smells leaking into a bourgeois draw- 
ing-room scented with patchouli. Indeed the repeated attempts of 
minor Italian poets during the XIXth century to adopt the language 
of real life were doomed to end in grotesque failures: a typical in- 
stance, Tommaseo’s poem, Una serva (written 1837), whose very title 
sounded like a challenge, exhibits continuous clashes between hum- 
drum expressions and cadences and stiff poetic diction, an effect which 
makes one recall Victorian utilitarian implements decorated with clas- 
sical trimmings (e.g. a “Gothic” sewing machine or a steam engine 
masquerading behind Doric columns) *”. 

Such a hybrid language, valueless as real poetry, was suited to the 
opera libretto, that type of highly artificial communication, whose 
words were destined to be dilated and distorted in the tremolos and 
trills of song. The opera was indeed the final outcome and apotheosis 
of the provincial romanticism which overran Italy in the early nine- 
teenth century. The vogue for the historical novel in imitation of Wal- 
ter Scott (with such names as Tommaso Grossi, Massimo D’Azeglio, 
and F. D. Guerrazzi who also felt the influence of the English tale of 
terror), the vogue for historical painting which became the recognized 
hallmark of the grand style, and which was the source of an inexhaust- 
ible output of vast canvases in which melodramatic episodes of all 
periods of history were treated with academic pathos, were both 
exploited for political and patriotic aims, so that episodes of the 
Sicilian Vespers, the Lombard League and the Barletta Challenge 
were considered clear hints at the contemporary struggle against Aust- 
ria ; dull paintings of Hayez, Adeodato Malatesta, Massimo D’Azeglio, 
Antonio Ciseri, Podesti, Mainardi, etc., which are the bane of Italian 
modern art galleries, all this cardboard world of lay figures in 
gorgeous costumes was bodily adopted by the opera, and a miraculous 
metamorphosis took place on the stage : the sham historical setting be- 
came a pageant, the crude psychology which knew only sharp distinc- 


16 Cesare De Lotus, Saggi sulla forma poetica italiana deil’Ottocento (Bari, 1929). 
17See Nikolaus Pevsner, High Victorian Design (London, 1951), p. 22. 
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tions between tyrants and victims, demons and angels, the hybrid lan- 
guage which threaded pearls and glass beads on the same string, be- 
came pure rapture of song. The main creators of this miracle were Vin- 
cenzo Bellini and Giuseppe Verdi. Even the hybrid language of con- 
temporary Italian poetry could be effective as libretto, providing the 
composer with a stimulus, a rough canvas for his musical embroideries. 
No matter how improbable or conventional the action outlined in the 
libretto could be, the music made good for it : for who expects verisi- 
militude in an opera ? Let Saint-Evremond condem the opera on ac- 
count of absurdity : crowds were all the same swept off their feet, 
shouting and crying for the passions exhibited on the stage, because 
music appealed directly to the feelings, in a universal voice which 
went deeper than words and psychological consistency, and children 
were baptized after the names of Bellini’s and Verdi's heroes and 
heroines, whose destinies moved the people as if they were of their 
own kin. What had modern people in common with situations and 
feelings of bygone ages, chivalric honour, and revenge, and sorcery, 
remote customs and conventions ? Verisimilitude was beside the point, 
because here was truth, the truth of the heart and its emotions "*. If 
this is caricature, it is a sublime caricature ™. 

The very laxness of texture of the plots left a musician like Verdi 
freer with his magic wand. When later in life Verdi tried to cope with 
Shakespeare’s subtleties (in Macbeth, Otello and Falstaff), he wrote 
admirable music still, but was no longer so well at home as in // Tro- 
vatore, a piece in troubadour style, or in the sentimental tale of a cour- 
tesan redeemed by love, the Dame aux camélias, or when he handled 
a typical Victor-Hughian black and white contrast in Rigoletto (a 
character hiding an inner soul of love and passion under a deformed 
and grotesque appearance) **. In the Trovatore the conventional popu- 
lar world of Byron’s Italian followers suddenly glows with the fire of 
genius: an image dEpinal becoming a genuine Rembrandt. Strange 
that with time the melodramatic subjects of Byron’s Tales in verse 
should have grown in stature thanks to Delacroix and Verdi (who set to 
music / due Foscari and /l Corsaro). “Verdi, with the ingenuousness 
of his semi-civilized countryside stock, possessed the instinct of the 
theatre, felt the mood, the instrumentation, and the rhythm of a scene 


18 Apropos of the air “Quando le sere ai placido” of Luisa Miller, Boito wrote 
to Bellaigue: “Ah! si tu savais ce que cette cantiléne divine éveille d’échos et 
d’extases dans l’Ame italienne et surtout dans l’A4me de qui l’a chantée depuis sa plus 
tendre jeunesse ! Si tu savais”. And the letter ended in a sigh : “Jeunesse! patric ! 
amour ! hélas! hélas !”. 

* Bruno Baritu, // sorcio nel violino (Milan, 1926), p. 104: “L’arte di Verdi 
che é@ tutta sovvertimento, deformazione, caricatura sublime”. 

© Like Victor Hugo, Verdi loved sharp contrasts: as in Rigoletto’s soul the 
jester struggles with the father, so in Azucena’s the mother is opposed to the gypsy, 
in Violetta’s the courtesan to the woman in love. 
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powerfully, and was quick in seizing and fixing it for ever, making 
the needs of the stage coincide to a nicety with the musical images of 
his fantasy” **. Verdi has, of course, also his moments of bathos : the 
vulgarity of certain choruses at such times matches the hybrid language 
of the libretto, and the effect rings like parody ; the jingling rhythm 
of certain dances seems made for the barrel-organ, and the thrumming 
accompaniment of an occasional song provides a cheap, dull back- 
ground which reminds one of the lifeless backgrounds of Hayez’s port- 
raits. And how much that is vulgar is also inextricably interwoven with 
Aida, which stands supreme among Verdi's operas, appealing to a 
popular audience by its very crudity of contrasts : a crudity of contrasts 
which in the end is objectified on the stage itself, with its two scenes, 
one above the other. But, also, what enormous volcanic vitality was 
to be found in this peasant of genius, who could live up to the most 
tragical and heart-rending situations in art, be a hero, a martyr, a sub- 
lime lover, or a possessed gipsy woman on the stage, and still lead a 
methodical, prosaic everyday life! Perhaps the same had been Shake- 
speare’s case. 

Verdi, if the two words could ever be linked together, was a heroic 
Biedermeier. His art, well in keeping with the Risorgimento period of 
adventure and daring, had all the fire of the Elizabethans. But he was 
the only artist to give a voice to the Italian spirito garibaldino. Even 
if one takes Silvio Pellico’s Mie prigioni, the most popular of all books 
written by Italian patriots, its spirit is pure Biedermeier, its leading 
themes being religious faith, humility, resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence and forgiveness for all men, the oppressors and tyrants not ex- 
cluded. Another patriot, Giovanni Ruffini, a favourite disciple of Maz- 
zini’s, took the intense religious fervour of the struggle for freedom as 
the background of his novels (Lorenzo Benoni, 1853, Dottor Antonio, 
1855, both written in English), but their tame, idyllic character was 
not only due to the fact that they were designed to enlist the sympa- 
thies of Victorian England for the Risorgimento : for all his patriotic 
enthusiasm Ruffini had a Biedermeier soul. Another patriot who fought 
in the war of liberation and was controller of Garibaldi’s Thousand, 
Ippolito Nievo, wrote intimate, pensive verse, with a touch of humour, 
and in his Confessioni di un italiano (although he was hardly thirty 
years of age when he wrote it) tried to envisage past events with the 
nostalgic, ironic detachment of an old man of eighty. A painter, Nino 
Costa, who took part in the campaigns of 1848, 1859, was among the 
defenders of Rome in 1849 and among the assailants in 1870, and 
fought in the battle of Mentana: his art reveals a sense of rhythm, a 
preference for decorative artificialities, some French and some Pre- 


21 Massimo Mixa, /l melodramma di Verdi (Bari, 1933), p. 21. 
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Raphaelite influence. Even in G. C. Abba’s celebrated epic chronicle 
of Garibaldi’s expedition, with the modest title, Noterelle di uno dei 
Mille (1880), we find an educational intention, an insistence on the 
virtues of silent struggle and endurance, and much that is idealized 
literary portraiture (this warrior reminds him of a hero of Virgil, an- 
other of a roundhead, a third one of Byron’s Corsair, a fourth, of Fer- 
ruccio, and so on), rather than accents equal to the simple enthusiasm 
and the juvenile fervour of action which animated Garibaldi’s sol- 
diers **. In vain then one looks in the Risorgimento period for literary 
or artistic expressions embodying a new revolutionary spirit : no Italian 
painter ever produced anything like Delacroix’s Liberté guidant le 
peuple, no Italian poet—before the belated Carducci—had accents 
which could vie with Victor Hugo’s exuberant hymns and invectives ; 
in vain one tries to substantiate by appeal to the testimony of Italian 
verse or painting Swinburne’s image of Italy as a 


mystic rose ingrained with blood, impearled 
with tears of all the world! 


Instead of the roses and raptures of revolt and martyrdom, one finds 
the lilies and languors of homely virtues. We find in Massimo D’Azeglio 
honesty, commonsense, a curious mixture of aristocratic convention 
and popular outspokenness (for him Jenner, who introduced vaccina- 
tion, ranked higher than Napoleon) ; and in Luigi Settembrini a serene 
way of judging things from a sane, simple, popular angle ; only in Maz- 
zini one feels a warmer pulse, but he does not soar so high, in his own 
nebulous sky teeming with euphonious abstractions, as Carlo Cattaneo, 
the unromantic patriot, does in his more concrete, scientific sphere, 
where no symbolic figures, no hyperboles and no fables beat in the void 
their luminous wings in vain. The Risorgimento had its solid thinkers, 
like Cattaneo and the great critic Francesco De Sanctis, in whom Prof. 
Wellek sees the first modern Italian critic of international importance ; 
but no impassioned tribune (or only a caricature in G. D. Guerrazzi), 
and no voice of an indignant satirist, for no one could give this name 
to Giuseppe Giusti’s light, parochial raillery. 

Still, Italy had two great satirical poets in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Carlo Porta and Goacchino Belli, but although they 
pilloried many abuses, neither of them spoke in the name of the national 
cause. Carlo Porta’s fame has been severely handicapped by the Mila- 
nese dialect in which his poems are written ; otherwise there is no rea- 
son why his Lament del Marchionn di gamb avert, the Ninetta del Ver- 


Cesare Pascarella’s garland of twenty-five sonnets in Roman dialect, Villa 
Glori (1886), under the guise of a popular epos, is in effect the fruit of a learned, 
Alexandrine poet, who has taken his cue from Carducci’s patriotic poetry. 
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zee, and other poems, in which pathetic and grotesque situations of 
low class people are described in their direct, unadulterated, lively and 
coarse language, should enjoy less favour than Burns’s Jolly Beggars 
do in Anglo-Saxon countries and elsewhere ; for Porta, no less than 
Burns, was stirred to a lyric mood by the plebeian world. Gioacchino 
Belli presents a curious case of split personality : outwardly a submis- 
sive subject of the Pope, devout to the point of bigotry, his inner self 
found vent in the revolt, blasphemy and snarl of his satirical sonnets ; 
a dull, academic poet in Italian, mechanically producing lifeless terzine 
in the manner of Dante, he came much closer to Dante in his picture 
of a Rome oppressed by a decrepit government, Rome which was like 
an immense charnel-house of two or more civilizations, and he spoke 
a language which, for all its bastard character, had something rustic 
and majestic about it that gave it almost a heroic air : the heroic air of 
some of Goya’s Caprichos. There was, nevertheless, a measure of good- 
natured fun in Belli (that human touch which is one of the distinctive 
features of the Italians) which one would look for in vain from sadis- 
tic Goya ; and in his sympathy with the simple lives of the low classes, 
in the kind of baroque grandiosity he casts round his rough folk, and 
finally for his intolerance of the priestly rule, Belli also comes near to 
Burns. The dialect of Rome is not so different from current Italian as 
to prevent foreign appreciation ; and indeed Belli nowadays seems to 
be coming in to his own also in world literature *. 

We have quoted above Pevsner’s lecture on the fundamental trends 
of a national character, and it ought to be clear by now in which direc- 
tion the genius of Italy was likely to find expression in the nineteenth 
century : in the close study of nature and the people, and of the every- 
day drama of humble folk, and in the steady cult of a sane, clear- 
sighted, observation of human destinies, mixed with humour and pathos. 
Realism was a widespread tendency in Europe in the second half of 
the XIXth century, and no country was better prepared for it than 
Italy. Thanks to the use of dialect Porta and Belli succeeded better in 
suiting their technique to their subjects than writers using Italian, on 
whom the academic tradition weighed heavily. Manzoni attained his 
simple familiar style only after repeated attempts, but neither his mira- 
culous balance of wisdom and humour, of human emotion and Chris- 
tian teaching, nor his compromise between literary dignity and every- 
day language, could be repeated. We miss it in Ippolito Nievo, who 
learned much from Manzoni, but was unable to fit his language, which 
has a strong literary flavour, to the human substance of the story. Some 


*3 Also the poetry of Salvatore Di Giacomo, one of the most spontaneous and 
melodious poets who flourished between the end of the nineteenth and the first part 
of the twentieth century, is written in dialect (Neapolitan). 
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of Nievo’s passages are the exact counterpart of academic genre paint- 
ing of the Biedermeier period *. 

In the course of the century there were several attempts to intro- 
duce a breath of fresh air into poetry, the ablest of them being Vittorio 
Betteloni’s who, following the models of Byron’s “talk in verse” and 
of Heine, gave Italy a kind of genre painting in verse which may be 
compared to Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the House. For instance: 


Dice quel fil di voce piano piano : 
“Vittorio, stavo rincalzando il letto 

A mamma per |’appunto 

Quando venir t’ho udito di lontano” *. 


Betteloni complained : 


Mai non s’usé in Italia 
Scriver come si parla, 

Mai non s’ebbe il coraggio 
Di scrivere il linguaggio 
Di chi intrattiensi e ciarla 
O si spiega ai suoi simili, 
Anzi ci vuole un abito 
Posticcio e d’etichetta, 
Dove il pensier s’impaccia ; 
Perd fra noi s’ha taccia 

Che la mente pid eleita 
Non sappia farsi leggere **. 


**The following passage is representative of the spirit of much Italian prose of 
the period: “Egli cercava adunque l’usignolo, e vide invece seduta sul margine del 
ruscelletto che sgorga dalla fontana, una giovinetta che vi bagnava entro un piede, 
e coll’altro ignudo e bianco al par d’avorio disegnava giocarellando circoli e mezze 
curve intorno alle tinchinole che guizzavano a sommo dell’acqua. Ella sorrideva e 
batteva le mani di quando in quando, allorché le veniva fatto di toccare colla punta 
del piede e sollevar dall’acqua alcuno di quei pesciolini. Allora la pezzuola, che le 
sventolava scomposta sul petto, s’apriva a svelare il candore delle spalle mezzo ignude, 
e le sue guancie arrossavano di piacere, senza perdere lo splendore dell’innocenza...” 
(He was searching then for the nightingale, and instead he saw a girl, sitting by the 
margin of the rivulet which issued from the spring, who was dipping one of her 
feet into it, while with the other, naked and as white as ivory, she drew for fun 
circles and half curves round the baby tenches which darted to and fro on the top 
of the water. She smiled and clapped her hands every now and then, any time she 
happened to touch one of the small fishes with the point of her foot and to lift it 
out of the water. Then the handkerchief which waved disorderly on her chest, parted 
to reveal the whiteness of the half-naked shoulders, and her cheeks blushed with 
pleasure without losing the splendour of innocence). 

* “Says that thin voice very slowly : ‘Vittorio, | was just tucking in mummy's 
bed, when I heard you coming from afar’.” 

26 “It never was the custom in Italy to write as one talks, nobody ever had the 
courage to write the language of people who chatter leisurely or express themselves to 
each other, rather one needs a borrowed, formal garb in which thought gets entangled ; 
therefore it is often said of us that even the most distinguished spirit among us can- 
not write readably”. 
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Edmondo De Amicis, that late follower of Manzoni, decidedly knew 
how to write to be readable ; he was the first popular writer of united 
Italy, a moralist of the school-teaching kind, and in the end a mode- 
rate socialist. He saw his limits and took pride in his benevolent mis- 
sion. His is a typically Biedermeier creed : “Great writers stir admira- 
tion and enthusiasm ; the others, only affection and sympathy. Now, 
were its effect only to awaken sympathy, I think a book would be jus- 
tified, because sympathy is a benevolent disposition of the heart, and 
a benevolent disposition is half of a good action. Besides, should the 
great exclude the small ? the beautiful, the graceful ? Should there not 
be little daisies and violets because there are roses and sunflowers ? 
Does Dante’s poem prevent me from crying and being comforted while 
reading Thouar’s short stories” *7? Human sympathy is the keynote 
of Cuore, De Amicis’s popular book which vies in lachrymosity with 
Dickens’s most mawkish passages (Carducci called De Amicis “Edmon- 
do dei languori”), a classic for Italian boys no less than Pinocchio 
(1883), which, though steeped also in Biedermeier feeling, has a subtler 
quality of fantasy and psychological observation. 

The small and the graceful are frequent notes in Italian nineteenth- 
century literature, in Prati’s late verse, which deliberately plays on 
diminutive aspects of nature, insects and elves and little birds and rivu- 
lets; in the abbé Zanella’s feeble, though graceful, reminiscences of 
Horace, of the Greek Anthology and even of the Lake Poets woven 
round a world of fiumicelli, fiorellini, rondinelle, cicalette, farfallette ; 
all of which did not prevent Zanella from being aware of the same 
contrast between science and religion which inspired /n Memoriam, 
but, like the good priest he was, he solved it in a practical way : Science 
is a good thing, but one must put it under the control of Wisdom which 
leads to God. On the whole, the six volumes of Croce’s Letteratura della 
nuova Italia, a collection of essays on nineteenth-century writers, form 
one of the most impressive monuments of Biedermeier culture **. Homely 
themes, humble folk, a studied simplicity on one side, and on the other 
provincial adaptations (often travesties) of French models, such as the 
frequently grotesque novels of Alfredo Oriani, who had imperfectly 
assimilated Gautier’s decadent fantasies, Emilio Praga’s pastiches of 
Musset and Baudelaire, Olindo Guerrini’s imitation of the less vital 
portions of the Fleurs du Mal (while Guerrini himself, when he spoke 
with his own voice, sung the pleasures of sitting near the fire, in lines 


*7 Pietro Thouar (1809-1861), the author of popular edifying Racconti for ado- 


lescents. 

28 Angelo Romano’s anthology Poeti minori del secondo Ottocento (Modena, 1955), 
and the second volume of Goffredo Brttonc1’s Sette secoli di novelle italiane (Rome, 
1953) could profitably be read in this connection. 
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which could not be more Biedermeier) ®®, and Arrigo Boito’s and Arturo 
Graf’s belated romantic poses (the former was born of a Polish mother, 
the latter was half a German). 

A period, like the ’sixties and ‘seventies of the last century which 
considered it a daring felicity, when Betteloni gave in his verse the 
price of the frock worn by the milliner he loved, when Guerrini followed 
him with “a frock costing 4.50 a yard”, and when Vincenzo Riccardi 
di Lantosca began a poem with “Era il settembre del milleottocento— 
cinquantaquattro...”, had certainly travelled a long way from the clas- 
sical paraphernalia and the romantic sighs which had characterised 
the first half of the century. 

The change was the more noticeable in painting, where historical 
and Biblical subjects, which for long had been the hallmark of a pain- 
ter’s worth, gave place to trivial and “unpoetic” motifs, with a paral- 
lel choice of human types, selected from the most ordinary, and even 
ugly, specimens of humanity. What happened in France in this respect, 
with Courbet, Daumier, etc., took place also in Italy. But the crisis of 
Italian painting in the nineteenth-century had a more disquieting as- 
pect. For centuries Italy had been leading in this field. Now, after the 
last eighteenth-century graces had been smothered under the toga of 
classical imitation, nothing seemed left of the glorious Italian tradition. 
A modern art historian * has tried to show the continuation of this tra- 
dition in nineteenth-century painters, has spoken of Leonardo’s chia- 
roscuro apropos of Giovanni Carnevali, has traced the feminine volup- 
tuousness of Correggio and Parmigianino in the melting, sentimental 
paintings of some Lombard artists (Tranquillo Cremona, Daniele Ran- 
zoni, Luigi Conconi), and has seen the same synthesis of colour and form 
which was inaugurated by Angelico and Domenico Veneziano in the 
Tuscan macchiaioli. But the same critic, at the conclusion of his survey *', 
makes this general remark apropos of nineteenth-century Italian paint- 
ing: “What was lacking, was the driving force of fantasy, and that 
broadness of decorative planning, which are typical of all great epochs of 
painting. Fontanesi approached them, but without gusto, and Segantini 
too, before turning to literary inspiration in preference to visual inven- 
tion. And had Fattori found the way to fit his intense chromatic idealism 


* “Ci si sta tanto bene accanto al fuoco — In casa mia, coi pié sovr'al tappeto — 
Con un libro che sfoglio a poco a poco, — I! caffé sul camino e il polso cheto ! — Come 
nel mio pensier contento evoco — Le fatiche del di, come ripeto — Basso dentro di 
me, quasi per gioco: ‘Sei pur felice tu nel tuo segreto !’” (It is so comfortable near 
the fire at home, resting my feet on the carpet, with a book whose leaves I turn little 
by little, the coffee on the hob, and my pulse at ease! How delighted I am to re- 
hearse in my mind the toils of the day ; how do I repeat under my breath almost 
playfully : ‘Aren’t you happy in your inner self ?’). 

% Emilio Ceccui, Pittura italiana dell’Ottocento (Milan, 1938). 

31 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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to adequate decorative patterns, his art might have equalled Piero della 
Francesca’s, Veronese’s or Velazquez’s”. Whereas French painting in the 
XIXth century shows as admirable a line of development as Floren- 
tine painting in the Renaissance, Italian art seemed to have lost sight 
of the main road, to be bogged in by-paths, and to be trying painfully 
and unsuccessfully to find a firm footing again. The provincial quality 
which affects so much Italian literature of the period is very conspicuous 
in the visual arts. What we said about neoclassicism, which abroad was 
felt to be a stimulating novelty, while it failed to excite the Italian sen- 
sibility to the same extent, can be repeated about the influence Raphael 
and the Florentine Quattrocento artists had on Ingres on the one hand, 
and on Tuscan artists like Giuseppe Bezzuoli and Antonio Ciseri on the 
other. In Ingres’s Italian contemporaries who belonged to the same 
trend we miss his rigour of outline, that exquisite legato effect of the ara- 
besque. The gesture of the central figure in Ciseri’s great painting of 
the Maccabees (1863) is the same as that of the figure of the saint in 
the Martyrdom of Saint Symphorian (1834), also in the centre of the 
picture : but there is a difference like that between a thoroughbred and 
a common horse. Ingres belongs to the great tradition, Ciseri is out of 
it, the gesture of Ingres’s saint has a rhythm that Ciseri’s martyr lacks ; 
the latter might as well have been taken from a photograph. Italian 
nineteenth-century painters let themselves be taught how to paint by 
foreigners, and not always the best : the Neapolitan school of open air 
painting claimed descent from a mediocre Dutchman, Van Pitloo, whom 
the King of Naples had called to teach in the Royal Institute of Fine 
Arts, the Florentine macchiaioli, who formed the most remarkable 
Italian school of painting of the century, were supposed to have learned 
something from the few French painters represented in the Demidoff 
Collection near Florence ; worse still, the Italians seemed to have lost 
their traditional surety of taste, and hailed Delaroche, Meissonier and 
Fortuny as great masters, and later on, at the Venetian Biennali, starred 
spurious “great painters” like Lenbach, Zorn, Sorolla, Zuloaga, Klimt, 
Von Stuck, etc., and bought them for State galleries, whereas, with the 
single exception of the extremely shrewd critic Diego Martelli **, they 
utterly failed to grasp the importance of the French impressionists * ; 
some Italians, like Boldini and De Nittis, went to Paris only to lose 
themselves and produce slick commercial art. All this points to a gene- 
ral and deep-seated lack of sure orientation which could not fail to 
affect the development of native talent unfavourably. Of this there 


~~ Diego Marte tut, Scritti d’arte scelti a cura di Antonio Boschetto (Florence, 
1952). 

33 A sad chronicle of how the Italians discovered, or rather failed to discover 
the important French painters may be read in Roberto Loncu’s preface to the Italian 
version of John Rewatp’s History of Impressionism (Florence, 1949), p. XI ff. 
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was no small amount in nineteenth-century Italy, and in one way or 
another it all worked in the direction of naturalism : first in the land- 
scape, by preferring details, a tree, a field, an ox, a haystack, or a tract 
of country-lane, to stagy academic compositions ; then in reproducing 


insignificant episodes of everyday life, without any intention of “telling | 


a story”, as was usual with ordinary genre painting which was very 
popular in Italy at the time, in keeping with the Biedermeier taste. Not 
only were fragments preferred to grand compositions, but fragments 
of humble life, peasants, nameless folk, and landscapes with no special 
distinction to recommend them: briefly, the diminutive idyllic world 
which at the end of the century formed the subject of Giovanni Pas- 
coli’s first and best book of verse, Myricae (1891), whose title is explicit 
enough (from Virgil's “arbusta iuvant humilesque myricae”). It was 
as if the Italians wanted to start from scratch, deliberately ignoring 
their great past because this had become identified with the hated aca- 
demic teaching. For Italian painting even more appropriately than for 
literature we might repeat certain often quoted lines of the poet Dome- 
nico Gnoli (1838-1915) : 


L’antico spirito ? E’ morto. 
Entro al sudario della storia 
Sta nel mausoleo della gloria : 
E Lazzaro solo é risorto. 


Pace alle cose sepolte ! 

E tu pure sei morto : il vento 
Dell’arte non gonfia due volte 
La tua vela, o Rinascimento. 


O padri, voi foste voi. 

Sia benedetta la vostra 

Memoria? A noi figli or la nostra 
Vita : noi vogliamo esser noi ! * 


Thus, while there is a logical line of development from the great tra- 
dition to Delacroix and the Impressionists, there is a break between 
Italian art of the great centuries and the experiments of the best Italian 
nineteenth-century painters: therefore their painting bears the stamp 
of minor, provincial art. The Tuscan macchiaioli, whom a facile gene- 


“The old spirit ? It is dead. It lies in Glory’s mausoleum, wrapt in History's 
shroud : and only Lazarus was resurrected. Let the dead bury the dead, Thou art 
dead too: the wind of Art does not fill twice thy sail, O Renaissance. Fathers, you 
were yourselves. Blessed be your memory! We sons now must live our own life: 
we want to be ourselves”. 
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ralization connects with the French Impressionists, tried to reconcile 
drawing with light and brought about a compromise based on chiaros- 
curo rather than on colours, which from the point of view of technique 
was a blind alley. In some cases one feels that just a little step further 
would have brought the Italian artist into the front rank ; but that step 
was not taken (as in the cases of Fontanesi and Fattori), or was no sooner 
taken than withdrawn (as in the case of Segantini whose amazing 
power of mystical identification with the landscape in its entirety as 
well as in single details seen with crystalline precision, was marred by 
his attraction to a cheap type of symbolism). Italian artists appear short- 
winded, timid, afraid of rhetoric and at the same time deficient in spiri- 
tual maturity *. The problem which faced Italian painters was in a 
sense comparable to the problem which faced Italian writers: they 
had to find a new language to express the democratic world which had 
taken the place of the bygone academic tradition. Already at the be- 
ginning of the century the critic Ludovico di Breme had declared: “I 
am afraid it is only too true that for a long time we have ceased to 
think in the language in which we write, and therefore we no longer 
think in a complete, homogeneous language”. It is not surprising, then, 
that most Italian painters fell back into, or came dangerously near, the 
attractive but shallow sphere of genre painting, which found in Italy 
a number of delicate minor masters, like the brothers Induno, Girolamo 
Favretto, etc. Genre penetrated even into cemeteries : the famous Stag- 
lieno cemetery of Genoa is crowded with late nineteenth-century tombs 
which, instead of the classical symbols of Death, are adorned with fami- 
ly groups in sentimental attitudes and moving scenes of parting. Even 
when these painters do not sink to the level of commercial art, they 
cast round a particular scene or object an atmosphere which corres- 
ponds exactly to the sentimental, often pathetic, provincial character 
of contemporary fiction. The test of great art is not to date: Degas 
and Renoir (except in some of their juvenile compositions) seldom 
date, but Tissot dates in the sense that the first impact of his pictures 
is to bring one back to a definite moment of the past. Most of the paint- 
ings by Silvestro Lega or Odoardo Borrani and some of those by the 
Neapolitan Toma (whose melancholy opalescent light alone seems suf- 
ficient to conjure up some pathetic or sentimental story) are above all 
period pieces, in which everything, costume, atmosphere, and surround- 
ing objects, has the faint, slightly sickly, smell of things long kept in 
a family cupboard. 

There is a verismo which fascinates us by its photographic accuracy, 
through which objects by becoming unfamiliar, in the course of time 
acquire a hallucinatory power: such is the verismo of Federico De 


35 E. Ceccut, op. cit., p. 95. 
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Roberto (I Viceré, 1894) ; but when verismo coincides with great art 
it has the power of resisting the years ; it is always contemporary : such 
is the verismo of Giovanni Verga. Even if the customs of the people 
described are not contemporary, but belong to a backward race, like 
Verga’s Sicilians, who are still swayed by jealousy, honour and revenge, 
and repay insults with physical violence like animals at bay. Verga had 
imbibed the lesson of the French realists : there cannot possibly be any 
question, as there is for the macchiaioli, whether he did or did not feel 
French influence. The objectivity of the artist, the scrupulous repro- 
duction of human data, the so-called tranche de vie, etc. were canons 
in which he believed, and those canons formed the programme of Flau- 
bert, the Goncourts and Zola. Of course in Milan Verga came into con- 
tact with the scapigliatura (bohéme), a movement which in a lively but 
disorderly way reacted against bourgeois conventions, showed the in- 
fluence of Baudelaire and the realists, advocated a language close to 
common speech, and in a way linked itself up with the anti-academic 
tradition started by Manzoni (what the scapigliati, Tarchetti, Dossi, 
Faldella, etc., lacked, was original sensibility, and something important 
to say). Verga was a long time in finding himself ; he had a passionate 
Sicilian nature to express, and the canon of objectivity, for all the jeers 
of D. H. Lawrence (in his preface to his translation of Verga’s short 
stories) acted as a convenient check to what might have been too exu- 
berant. But he had not found his element when in his early life (spent 
in Milan, Florence, and Naples) he acted the part of the Sicilian Don 
Juan obsessed by gallismo (to use the term happily coined by a later 
Sicilian author, Vitaliano Brancati, for the typical sexual pride of the 
Sicilian male), and wrote a number of novels on the beau monde, of 
which Lawrence says: “They are interesting, alive, bitter, somewhat 
unhealthy, smelling of the ’seventies and of the Paris of the Goncourts, 
and, in some curious way, abortive”. Finally, when about forty, Verga 
came back to his native place, and found his inspiration in the pas- 
sionate primitive race around him. It was for Verga not so much the 
discovery of a “popular” content for his art which aimed, as fiction 
did in Italy at the time, at appealing to the people ; nor even an idea 
of social propaganda, as was common in a period when, national unity 
once achieved, the new ruling class became aware of the deficiencies 
of the triumphant revolution and of the precarious character of the 
newly liberated nation. There was no burning desire for reform and 
redemption of the masses in Verga, who was in this respect very much 
unlike the European, particularly English and Russian, novelists of 
the XIXth century. There was however in him a sense of wonder, which 
was developed by his sojourn on the Continent, at the discovery of the 
virgin, almost mythical, world of Sicilian peasants ; as Lawrence aptly 
puts it : 
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What Verga’s soul yearned for was the purely naive human being, in con- 
trast to the sophisticated. It seems that Sicily, in some way, under all her amaz- 
ing forms of sophistication and corruption, still preserves some flower of pure 
human candour, the same thing that fascinated Theocritus. Theocritus was an 
Alexandrine courtier, singing from all his “musk and insolence” of the pure 
idyllic Sicilian shepherds. Verga is the Theocritus of the nineteenth century, born 
among the Sicilian shepherds, and speaking of them in prose more sadly than 
Theocritus, and with the same eternal Sicilian dawn-freshness in his vision. 


Striking away from the aureate tradition of Italian prose, Verga 
made the Sicilian shepherds talk their own language: it was, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, in Italy, a repetition of Wordsworth’s 
discovery of the virgin world of peasants and humble people, unadul- 
terated by the sophistications and conventions of society. It may be 
that in telling those stories of violent passion and revenge—as Law- 
rence thinks—Verga vented his obsession for the mortifications he had 
suffered in the beau monde. But if it was so, if that is why he “enacted 
over and over again the drama of revenge”, nothing appeared of it 
in the tone of the stories, which betrays only the author’s concern not 
to spoil his virgin material by undue interference. In Verga’s dryness, 
which Lawrence finds irritating, there is the fear of the man who dis- 
covers a precious ancient relic, who is afraid it might crumble to pieces 
if he does not handle it with reverent precaution. Hence the aura of 
an almost remote fairy-tale which surrounds Verga’s characters, and 
the detachment mixed with compassion with which the novelist contem- 
plates them. He does not believe, with Tolstoy, in the spiritual advan- 
tages of poverty and humility. “Verga’s peasants are certainly not 
Christian-like”, Lawrence remarks, “whatever else they are. They 
are most normally ugly and low, the bulk of them. And individuals are 
sensitive and simple. Verga turns to the peasants only to seek for a 
something which, as a healthy artist, he worshipped... He worshipped 
every manifestation of pure, spontaneous, passionate life, life kindled 
to vividness. Verga turned to the peasants to find, in individuals, the 
vivid spontaneity of sensitive passionate life, non-moral and non-didac- 


Ss cx 
Whatever qualities foreigners have appreciated in late years in 
the Italian realistic films, are to be traced to the same current of Italian 
verismo of which Verga is such an eminent representative : an art which 
has a regional and vernacular character, and taps the still fresh sources 
of the remote districts of the South and the islands. Recent Italian best- 
sellers abroad—like Silone and Carlo Levi—are late followers of Verga, 
and their stature would appear in the proper light if Verga was better 
known abroad. But although Lawrence wrote in 1928 in praise of Ver- 
ga’s characters, some of whom he found “subtle and appalling as any- 
thing done by the Russians, and at the same time substantial, not intros- 
pective vapours”, although Lawrence’s translation of a few stories un- 
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der the title of Cavalleria rusticana has recently come out in a second 
edition *, Verga has not yet come into his own in international repu- 
tation, and, where it is known at all, his name is known to most (as 
Lawrence says) as the name of the man who wrote the libretto for Mas- 
cagni’s popular opera. No doubt this is an effect of the peripheral cha- 
racter to which Italian literature and art have been reduced for nearly 
two centuries now : like a subterranean river of which every now and 
then a tract, and not always an important one, comes to the surface. 
One of these sudden apparitions was Gabriele D’Annunzio, at the 
end of the century, who presents an opposite case to Verga’s. Whereas 
Verga turned his back on the beau monde to dedicate himself to the 
study of the careers of naive, semi-barbaric individuals, and then created 
such masterpieces as / Malavoglia (1881) and Mastro Don Gesualdo 
(1889), D’Annunzio, the child of a semi-barbarous race (the Abruzzan), 
coming into contact with a more than mature civilization, assimilated 
it rapidly and summarily, with. the greediness of a parvenu ; thence 
the inevitable discords which resulted from such a process of imper- 
fect adaptation. Beneath the veneer the raw nature appears from time 
to time ; but the veneer is thick and shiny, and D’Annunzio, a “bar- 
barian burdened and oppressed with culture”, has passed as the cham- 
pion of the Italian aureate literary tradition. D’Annunzio is primarily 
an Abruzzese who has made his second home in Tuscany, secondly an 
Italian who has made his second home in Paris. The raw nucleus of 
semi-barbaric sensuality which was D’Annunzio’s natural inheritance, 
at the contact with the French Decadence found a propitious soil in 
which to develop. The meeting of extremes—semi-barbarism and over- 
ripe civilization—in the same person, while it explains the double as- 
pect of D’Annunzio’s life (a voluptuary as well as a warrior), accounts 
also for the lack in him of that temperate zone which, in the present 
stage of culture, is called “humanity”. A comparison of D’Annunzio’s 
Novelle della Pescara, suggested by the customs and superstitions of 
the people of his native Abruzzi, with Verga’s stories, from which D’An- 
nunzio took the idea, illustrates the difference that lies between arti- 
ficiality and art. D’Annunzio represented only a minor, if noisy, epi- 
sode, a kind of “reversion to type” in the course of Italian literature, 
whose main vital trend has been sufficiently indicated in these pages. 


% Little Novels of Sicily (New York, Grove Press, 1953). 
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P. V. BAPAT 1 


CONTRIBUTION OF BUDDHISM TO INDIAN CULTURE 


i 
1. Contribution of Buddhism to Indian Philosophical Thought 


f 


Oeorr Indian society derives from a number of philoso- 
t 








phies of which Vedic thought may be regarded as pre-eminent, 

with pre-Aryan, Buddhist, Jain and Islamic thought succeed- 
ing it. Even Hinduism, as distinct from Vedicism, has been consider- 
ably influenced by Buddhism, Jainism and pre-Aryan elements. 

The excesses of the Brahmanic cult of sacrifice in the Vedic period 
led to a sort of intellectual revolt by those people, mostly non-Brahman, 
who could not freely participate. The increasingly complex character 
of the Vedic sacrifices required the services of specially trained Brah- 
mans, and the sacrifices have been described in Buddhist literature as 
becoming more and more objectionable to the masses, since they often 
interrupted normal occupations. In the Kiitadanta-sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya (vol. 1, 5th sutta) we are told that the servants and slaves of 
those men who officiated at the sacrifices were forced to take part in 
the preliminaries. They are described as shedding tears when they were 
forced to kill animals, cut vast fields of grass to obtain the sacrificial 
darbha-grass, and denude forests in the search for yipas, the sacrifi- 
cial posts to which animals intended for sacrifice were tied. 

There was a large community of people called framanas who ap- 
parently never identified themselves with the Brahamans addicted to 
animal sacrifice, preferring to live a life of hardship (fram means to 
exert) in the forests and to spend their time in meditation. They in- 
dulged in all kinds of philosophical speculations, of which one example 
is found in the Brahmajala-sutta of the Dighanikaya (sutta No. 1). It 
was the Ksatriyas, in particular, who dominated these schools of thin- 
kers and we are told that even some Brahmans recognized their supe- 
riority and approached them as disciples. The Brahmana supremacy 
was thus challenged and the masses, led by the Ksatriyas, were no lon- 
ger inclined to accept blindly the Brahman sacrificial cult. This intel- 
lectual revolt culminated in the religious movements of Jainism and 
Buddhism. 

Gautama Buddha was born of a Ksatriya family at Kapilavastu on 
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the slopes of the Himalayas. He came from a family of the Rajahs and 
enjoyed all the luxuries available to a rich man of those times. But he 
was distressed by the spectacle of human beings fighting among them- 


selves and struggling for life, like fish in shallow water; he was _ 


frightened and disgusted by the behaviour of worldly people ; and he 
left his house, his parents, his young wife and his newly-born child to 
find out the cause of suffering in the world. For six years he wandered 
from place to place, vainly seeking enlightenment from one after an- 
other teacher. He tried various methods of penance and religious exer- 


cises that were current at his time, but that, too, was of no avail. Final- 


ly, one night, while he was sitting in meditation under an Afvattha 
tree, enlightenment (bodhi) came to him. He discovered the Four Noble 
Truths (@rya satyani): (i) that there was suffering in this world ; (ii) 
that desire or craving (trsna@) was the cause of suffering ; (iii) that it 
was possible to make an end (nirodha) of suffering ; and, finally, (iv) 
that there was a way to end suffering, namely the Noble Eightfold 


Path (Arya Astangika Marga) :— Right View (samyag drsti), Right ' 


Resolve (samyak sankalpa), Right Words (samyag vak), Right Actions 
(samyak karmanta), Right Living (samyag Gjiva), Right Effort (samyak 
vyayama), Right Thinking (samyak smrti) and Right Concentration 
(samyak samadhi). 

Along with these Four Noble Truths, the Buddha is also credited 
with the discovery of the Law of Causation or the Law of Dependent 
Origination (Pratitya-samutpada). In India, belief in the inexorable 
law of Karma and rebirth is common and the Law of Dependent Origi- 
nation attempts to explain this round of existence through three suc- 
cessive lives. Avidya, or ignorance of the Four Noble Truths, leads a 
man to several activities (samsk@ra) which may be good or bad. These 
activities in one life determine his birth in the next. That is, his con- 
sciousness (vijfidna), physical and mental equipment (na@mariipa), his 
six organs of sense (sad@yatan@ni), eye ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind—which last, according to Buddhist philosophy, is considered a 
sense—, contact (sparsa) and sensation (vedan@) in the next life are the 
necessary results of actions in the previous life. At the end of this stage 
of vedanda, there comes a crucial moment when man must be on guard. 
It is for him to determine whether he will continue to be involyed in 
worldly affairs by letting desire (trsn@) get the upper hand, or whether 
he will destroy the desire and make an end of suffering. If he lets de- 
sire have its own way, he seizes on (upa@dana) worldly things and is 
committed to actions (bhava, i.e. karma-bhava) which inevitably lead 
him to a further life (jati), involving old age (jara), death (marana), 
mourning (foka-parideva), grief, dejection and tribulation (dubkha- 
daurmanas ya-upayasa). 

According to the Buddhist conception, worldly things possess three 
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cardinal characteristics : (i) they are transient or impermanent (antiya) ; 
(ii) they are inseparable from suffering (dubkha) ; and (iii) they never 
contain anything which can be called one’s own (ana@tman) and are 
therefore insubstantial. These ideas of the Buddhists are identical with 
those of the Hindus, except that according to the latter, the Soul (atman) 
and the Higher Soul (Paramatman) or Brahma are not subject to the 
three characteristics mentioned above. The Buddhists do not recognize 
any such thing as the soul, considered by the Vedantins as a permanent 
substance located within the heart of an individual, which cannot be 
cut by weapons, burnt by fire, moistened by water or dried by winds. 
In early days, when the Buddhists considered worldly things as 
anatman, insubstantial, they did not mean that they were unreal, that 
they did not exist. The Sthaviravadins—Pali Theravadis—who repre- 
sent the earliest available teaching of the Buddha, believed in the reality 
of this world. The Sarvastivadins, another important school of early 
Buddhists although later than the Sthaviravadins, declared, as their very 
name signifies, that everything in the world does exist—sarvam asti. 
These early Buddhists held that though worldly things existed, they were 
in their very nature impermanent, subject to decay ; they necessarily in- 
volved suffering and, therefore, should not be considered desirable. 
They could never be subjected to man’s control. They are often described, 
even in earlier books, as devoid of substance, devoid of that which one 
calls ‘self’, ‘one’s own’. The use of the word Siinya (Pali sufiza), used 
really in the sense of atmasinya, in earlier literature has unfortunately 
led to much confusion in the minds of later writers. Among the Maha- 
yanist schools—particularly the Madhyamikas and the Vijianava- 
dins—that represent the later development in Indian Buddhism, we find 
a change in the Buddhist conception of the universe. It was gradually 
shifting from reality to unreality. A new concept developed, that of 
twofold Truth—a lower or conventional truth (samvrti—Pali sammuti) 
and a higher or absolute truth (paramartha). Nagarjuna, the greatest 
exponent of Madhyamika philosophy, considered the world, from the 
point of view of absolute truth, as Siinya, devoid of an inherently per- 
sisting reality, being subject to change and dependent upon other causal 
factors. Asanga and his younger brother Vasubandhu—who was origi- 
nally a Sarvastivadin but converted to the Yogavacara or Vijianav- 
ada school by Asanga—declared that this world is merely the projec- 
tion of one’s mind, which alone has a real existence (vijnaptimatrata). 
Things which we see about us are in reality non-existent. They are 
merely an illusion. The Highest Reality, the Sinmyata of the Madhya- 
mikas, and the Tathata of the Vijiianavadins is beyond description. 
It is interesting to note how the Vedantins and the Buddhists—the 
Madhyamikas and the Vijianavadins—influenced each other. We find 
that the Buddhists who started with a belief in the Plurality of essen- 
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tial elements came finally to accept One Essential Element in the uni- 
verse, corresponding to the Brahman conception of One Principle ac- 
cepted by Vedanta schools following the teachings of the Upanisads. 
Lankavatara-siitra translated into Chinese early in the 6th century 
A.D. actually uses the expression Param Brahma with reference to that 
monistic Principle. 

Agoka in the middle of the third century B.C. and Kaniska in the 
latter quarter of the first century A.D. were great patrons of Buddhism 
and Harsa, too, was very sympathetic. All these factors combined to 
make Buddhism a dominant religion, which became a formidable rival 
of Brahmanism for about 1000 years (8rd century B.C. to 7th century 
A.D.). But to quote an old Indian text, “the very position of eminence 
proves to be the ground of destruction”, the very success of Buddhism 
led to its decline. The royal patronage excited the jealousy of the Brah- 
mans. The Imperial Guptas did not favour the Buddhists who, by this 
time, on account of their powerful organization, were gradually getting 
a firm foothold outside India. The great teachers of the Brahmanical 
revival, Kumarila (c. 728 A.D.) and Sankara (c. 800 A.D.) carried on 
a very successful campaign against the Buddhists, although the latter 
(Sankara) seems to have taken over several good features from them. 
Gaudapada, the teacher of the teacher (Govinda) of Sankara, had ad- 
mittedly been influenced by Buddhism as is clear from his use of seve- 
ral Buddhist terms. A careful and unbiased reading of his Karikas, 
forming a part of Mandikya Upanisad, clearly demonstrates the Bud- 
dhist influence. Nor is Sankara free from such influence. He made use 
of two kinds of truth—higher and lower. The things of the world which 
appear all around us are mere illusion (m@ya), and in reality nothing 
exists but Brahman. He also makes use of several Buddhist terms, though 
he may not always be using them in the Buddhist sense. Sankara ap- 
pears to have been powerfully influenced by the Buddhist organiza- 
tion of the Sangha. He himself instituted the sect of Dasanamis and 
in this he was perhaps securing for Hinduism a band of selfless discip- 
lined followers, like the Buddhist Bhiksus. He established the Mathas 
at Srngari, Dwaraka, Piri, Badrinatha and Kaiici on the lines of the 
Buddhist Viharas. It is strongly suspected that his Matha at Srngari 
was built on the site of a Buddhist vihara. He permitted one to lead the 
life of a sannya@si from the stage of a Brahmacari, without necessarily 
passing through the stages of a house-holder (grhasiha) or of a Vana- 
prastha. All these factors led his opponents to brand him a Buddhist 
in disguise. Vedantism, as propounded by Sankara, exercises some in- 
fluence even now on the élite among the Indians. Thus it will be seen 
that the pravurtti (active) nature of Vedic thought in Indian society re- 
ceived a set-back in the Upanisadic times which was intensified in early 
Buddhism, where nivrtti (retirement) remained a dominant feature. 
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This tendency, however, soon caused a reaction among the Maha- 
yanist Buddhists, who advocated the ideal of a Bodhisattva, who was 
prepared to postpone his own enlightenment for the sake of bringing 
enlightenment to the people of the world. An early Buddhist wanted 
to bring to an end his cycle of births and rebirths in order to obtain 
nirvana for himself, while a Mahayanist wanted to be born again 
and again, if he could render service to the people and bring them 
enlightenment. This note of service is found even in the literature of 
the saints of medieval times: JianeSvara (end of 13th century A.D.) 
and Tukarama (17th century A.D.) of medieval Maharastra; Ram- 
ananda, Caitanya, Kabir, Dadu, etc. (14th-16th century A.D.) in other 
states of India. 


2. Buddhism as a religion of humanity, kindness and equality. 


The self-sacrificing spirit shown by the Buddha in giving up all 
the luxuries of life to find out a way by which people might escape suf- 
fering indicates that Buddhism is a religion of humanity, in which kind- 
ness for all living beings is dominant. As a natural result of this, the 
Buddha denounced all sacrifices in which animals were killed to pro- 
pitiate the gods of the Brahmans. During the time of the Buddha, how- 
ever, meat-eating was very common among the people at large and 
so the Buddha could not himself abstain from meat-eating, nor did he 
order his followers to do so. As he and his disciples had to depend 
upon the charity of the people, there was no alternative for them but 
to accept what was offered !. He laid down, however, conditions res- 
tricting the use of meat, including a prohibition on the Buddhist monk 
to eat meat if he even suspected that an animal was killed for his sake. 

This denunciation by the Buddha of the deliberate killing of ani- 
mals had an effect even upon the Brahmans and we find in the Mahab- 
harata several passages—side by side with others favouring animal 
sacrifices—in which such sacrifices are condemned along with the eat- 
ing of meat. We are told in Santiparva (B.G.R.I. ed.) 324.10, that the 
hermits pleaded for offerings of corn or grain but that the gods de- 
manded that animals be offered. In the same work (chapter 254) there 
is a dialogue between Tuladhara and Jajali where animal-sacrifice is 
condemned and in verses 45-47, we are told that when a cow and bul- 
lock were sacrificed, the sages ordained a century of disease in punish- 


1In this connection it is interesting to note that even Jain monks, who have been 
the staunchest followers of ahimsa@, had to eat such meat. This has been proved by 
the late Professor Dharmananda Kosambi in his Marathi book Bhagavan Buddha, 
2nd part, pp. 97-102 (Nagpur and Poona, 1941). 
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ment of the sin. In another chapter (257.6) of the same Santiparva, 
ahimsa@ (non-violence) is recognized as the highest of all principles. 


The aversion to killing animals is noted in the Bhagavata Purana, — 


where it is said that such killing is not to be condoned because it is 
done as a sacrifice. The sacrificial offerings are to be made of corn or 
grain which is described as the food of sages (muni-anna). Even on the 
occasions of Sraddha (offerings to departed ancestors) meat is forbid- 
den, in spite of Manu who recommends it. We are further told of a 
king, Purafijana, who was cut to pieces by sharp instruments when he 
went to the other world where animals he had sacrificed had preceded 


him. Out of this revulsion among the Brahmans against killing animals | 


in Vedic sacrifices emerged the practice of substituting an animal of 
corn-flour (pista-pasu). 

Another important Buddhist contribution to Indian culture is the 
idea of social and religious equality. In the Vedic literature, we find 
society divided into four classes—the Brahmans, concerned with the 


study of the Vedas and with religious affairs ; the Ksatriyas who were | 


the fighting warriors ; the Vaisyas who were occupied with trade, agri- 
culture and industry ; and the Sidras who were manual labourers and 
servants. The first three classes had certain common social and religious 
privileges denied to the Siidras, and there were others who were out- 
castes and had no social standing in the Vedic social organization at 
all. 

The Buddha carried out a vigorous campaign against this social 
discrimination. Throughout Buddhist literature, we find him leading 
debates and discussions with the Brahmans, always maintaining the 
equal claims of all classes to purity. He declared that the purity of a 
man does not depend upon his birth, but upon his actions. The famous 
Assalayana sutta of the Majjhimanikaya (sutta no. 93) is a classic il- 
lustration of this, the Buddha discussing the problem with a Brahmana 
Assalayana (Sans. Afvalayana) and converting him to his own faith. 
Another work in Buddhist Sanskrit, Vajrasici, may also be mentioned 
and the point of view has been recognized in Brahmanical literature 
as illustrated in the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata Purana. The 
equality of all social classes is insisted upon in the literature of medie- 
val saints like Ramananda, Caitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Ekanath, etc. 
(14th-17th centuries A.D.). Just as the prominent followers of the 
Buddha included a barber, Upali, who recited the Vinaya in the First 
Council, and street-sweepers* or candalas, so among the medieval 
saints, persons of low social status such as the cobbler, Rohidas, and 
the barber, Sena, are to be found. Finally, the Lingayats, the Maha- 
nubhavas, and the Ramanandis observed no class distinctions. 


* Sunita, a sweeper, Thera-gath@, 620-631 ; Sopaka, an untouchable, ibid, 48-86. 
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8. The contribution of Buddhism to the provision of religious 
missionaries. 


The institution of the Sangha, a disciplined force of selfless religious 
missionaries, is also due to Buddhism. The Buddha himself, after at- 
taining enlightenment, is represented as having been at first averse to 
preaching his own doctrine as he believed that worldly people would 
not be able to understand its deep philosophic meaning. But later on 
we are told that the god Brahma Sahampati requested him to preach 
his doctrine to the people, since some people at least would understand 
it, a figurative way of saying that the Buddha himself came to this 
conclusion. As a result, he organized the Sangha on principles which 
were democratic even though not, perhaps, entirely so in the 20th cen- 
tury sense. Individual monks had to submit to the authority of the 
Sangha. They could not own any property and every monk, before 
leaving his place of residence, had to set aside such Sangha property 
as had been temporarily put at his disposal. Disputes were often settled, 
as in the case of the Second Council of Vaisali, by the appointment of 
small committees (ubbahika) whose decisions were placed before the 
Sangha. If this committee could not reach a decision, the matter was 
placed before the Sangha itself, and a vote taken, small sticks (Salaka) 
being used as voting-papers. The majority decision was accepted. 

The Buddha had given instructions to the Sangha to travel about 
preaching the doctrine except during the four months of the rainy sea- 
son. Another important instruction to his Bhiksus was: “Let no two 
of you go in the same direction”. This, of course, was not to be taken 
literally. The idea was that a new sphere should be selected by each 
band, and members of the Sangha thereby acquired the will to create 
distinct spheres for each group. Herein lies the secret of the successful 
missionary activities of the Buddhist Sangha. Another factor that con- 
tributed to the success of missionary activities was the permission granted 
by the Buddha for the use of local dialects in preaching. Sermons given 
in these dialects were naturally more readily understood by the people 
and this led, as we shall see later, to the translation of Buddhist books 
in countries outside India. 


4. The réle of Buddhism in bringing India into contact with the 
outside world. 


It was the activities of the Buddhist Sangha that brought India into 
contact with the outside world. Missionary efforts to spread Buddhism 
began under the patronage of the Emperor ASoka and he arranged to 
send religious missions to the Himalayan regions, to the northwestern 
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countries of Kaémira and Gandhara and still further away to the coun- 
tries of Ionian Greeks, to the Western provinces (Aparantaka), to the 
southern provinces of Maharastra, Mysore and North Canara (Vana- 
vasi), to the south-eastern parts of Asia (Suvarnabhumi) and to Cey- 
lon. ASoka’s inscriptions (Rock-edict No. 13, for instance) refer to the 
kings of countries in the west—Antiochus (Antiyoko) of Syria, Alexan- 
der (Alikasundaro) of Epirus, Ptolemy (Turameya) of Egypt, Anti- 
gonus (Antakini) of Macedonia, Magas (Maka) of Cyrene—all kings 
ruling about the middle of the 3rd century B.C.—, and to the countries of 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Andhras, Pulindas, Colas, Pandyas and Ceylon 
(Tambapanni). 

The mission to Ceylon led by Afoka’s son, Mahendra, and his daugh- 
ter, Sanghamitra, seems to have been very successful, for we are told 
that Buddhist teaching was firmly established in Ceylon under the pat- 
ronage of Ceylonese kings beginning with Devanampiyatissa. This 
impetus to missionary activities during ASoka’s reign gave a power- 
ful incentive to the Buddhist monks preaching the Buddhist doctrine 
outside India. Through Afghanistan, they reached Chinese Turkes- 
tan and Central Asia, China, Mongolia, Korea and Japan. Buddhist 
books were translated into Turkish, Urguish, Soghdish, Chinese, Mon- 
golian, Tibetan, etc. There are Turkish and Urguish translations of 
Divya@vadana, a Soghdian version of Udanavarga, an Urguish version 
of Suvarnaprabhasa, Mongolian translations of Dasabhiimi sutra, Suvar- 
naprabhasa (at least in part), of Brahmajala, Bodhicaryavatara and 
Vajracchedika. The whole of the Buddhist Tripitaka has been trans- 
lated into Chinese ; the two collections of what are popularly called 
Kanjur and Tanjur are mostly Tibetan translations of Buddhist books. 
Collections of Buddhist books, complete or in fragments, have been 
unearthed in the Gobi desert. The caves of the Thousand Buddhas— 
of which we shall have to speak later—were discovered in Western 
China. Buddhist Sitras were carved in stone or on bells and such relics 
have been discovered in Mongolia and China. In Korea, an inscrip- 
tion has been found which tells of an Indian missionary, Dhyanabhadra, 
who visited that country. The inscription is in verse, and a prefatory 
note by Li Se (1378 A.D.) tells about the travels of this Indian priest 
in India as well as outside *. Korea and Japan derived their Buddhism 
through China. 

Burma derived its earlier Mahayana Buddhism from east India 
and orthodox Buddhism from the Indian immigrants from Andhra 
country who settled in southern Burma during the first few centuries 
of the Christian era. These people came to be called Mons and had 
their own kingdoms. They were later conquered by King Aniruddha 


* A Brahmi inscription carved here in stone has been discovered. See V. V. GoxHLE, 
“A Brahmi inscription from Tun-huang”, Sino-Jndian Studies, vol. 1, part 1, pp. 19-23. 
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in the 11th century A.D., but they had a superior culture and exercised 
a great influence on the conquerors from northern Burma. The victors 
accepted the religion as well as the architecture and sculpture of the 
conquered. These Mons also had Buddhist books in their own language, 
exemplified by the recently published Mén version of the Narada 
ataka. 

: In Siam, Cambodia and Laos the orthodox religion of Stahvira- 
vada has taken root, while Vietnam and Viet-minh territories have 
the Mahayana religion, although Siam, Cambodia and south-east Viet- 
nam were for several centuries under the Brahmanical influence of 
southern India. The Kedah inscription of about the 5th century A.D., 
the inscription of Mahanavika Buddhagupta in the Wellesley province 
of the Malay Peninsula, the Palembang inscriptions of about 684 A.D. 
in Sumatra, the Borobodur stiipa of Java, the images of the Buddha in 
gold and silver discovered only a few years ago in West Borneo show 
the early emergence of Buddhism in Malaya and Indonesia, and there 
is the testimony of the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, that Buddhism of the 
Milasarvastivadi school existed in Sumatra. 


5. The contribution of Buddhism to Indian art. 


Most of the early works of Indian Art are Buddhist. There are no 
examples of buildings from pre-Mauryan or Mauryan times except 
the sand-stone columns of the palaces of ASoka unearthed in the exca- 
vations near Patna. It seems that wood was the main material used for 
building and therefore no traces remain. There are, however, at least 
thirty of the tall monolithic pillars of highly polished Chunar sand- 
stone erected by Afoka, of which ten bear inscriptions speaking of 
ASoka’s efforts to popularise the Dharma among the people. Many of 
these pillars bear the figures of lions, elephants or bulls, the lions on 
the pillar of Sarnath representing the fearlessness of Buddha’s preach- 
ing, for the Buddha is often described as roaring like a lion. The total 
aesthetic effect of Mauryan columns has never been surpassed in later 
Indian art. 

The earliest architectural remains in India are the Stiipas and the 
Buddhist caves cut in rock. The stiipas or cupolas of brick and stone 
masonary enshrine the relics of the Buddha or his disciples and those 
at Sanchi are fine examples of this art. Perhaps, in an early stage, the 
bricks were not even baked as at Bharhut. Later, the stiipas came to 
have railings and, still later, lofty sculptured gateways as at Sanchi, 
Bharhut or Buddhagaya, and slabs with highly ornate sculptural work 
encasing the original stiipa as at Amaravati or Nagarjuna Ronda 
in the Andhra country. 
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The carving is in imitation of wood carving and the Lomasa Rsi 
cave at Barabar and the Caitya halls at Bhaja, Nasik and Karla (3rd 
century B.C.—Ist century B.C.) reveal the translation in stone of the 
earlier Indian methods of wood and thatched-roof constructions. The 
Lomasa Rsi cave is perhaps the earliest representation of a type of 
building from the Vedic age and has the polish so characteristic of 
Maurya art. The Caitya halls at Bhaja and Karla are of an elongated 
shape at the end of which is an apse, with a nave at the centre and 
aisles on both sides separated from the nave by pillars. In the apse is 
a stiipa, the object of worship, with room enough for devotees to walk 
around it. Over the entrance, a horseshoe-shaped window enables the 
visitor to see the top of the stiipa as well as the vault above. In the vault 
at Karla, traces of earlier architecture may be seen in the ribs secured 
in stone, in imitation of wood-work. The Caitya hall at Bhaja seems 
to be earliest among the caves in western India and that at Karla seems 
to be a developed form. In the latter, the pillars and the capitals above 
them are more artistic than the octagonal pillars in the Bhaja cave. To 
judge from examples of half-finished caves at Ajintha, remarks Ben- 
jamin Rowland, the workmen began their work from above, obviat- 
ing the necessity for scaffolding. The rock was tunnelled through at 
the level of the top of the vault and the “workmen continued quarry- 
ing downwards”. 

Vincent Smith records a shrine in Sholapur district, originally Bud- 
dhist but later converted into a Brahmanical temple and so preserved 
from destruction. It is a long chamber, 26 x 12 feet, with an apsidal 
end and a waggon-vaulted ridge-roof, perhaps in imitation of a 
thatched-roof hut of the aborigines. This building Smith assigns to the 
8th century A.D. At Chezarla in Guntur district we have also a free- 
standing Caitya hall (now converted into a Hindu temple) with a wag- 
gon-vaulted roof‘, the facade reminiscent of the Caitya arch in the 
rock-cut caves. 

The sculpture at Sanchi, Bharhut or Buddhagaya is also in imita- 
tion of wood-carving and represents a translation in stone of the wood- 
worker’s or ivory-worker’s technique. The Bharhut sculpture is more 
concerned with the portrayal of spirits or human beings, and at Sanchi, 
Bharhut and Amaravati there are numerous representations of Yaksas 
or Yaksinis as well as of human beings in the Jataka stories carved on 
the gateways or railings or on the slabs of stone encasing the stipas, 
the subjects being almost always Buddhist. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that the Buddha does not figure 
in the early sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut, perhaps because he was 
thought to be too holy for any anthropomorphic representation. His 


*I noticed a similar building used for Patimokkha-recitation among the Ruins 
of Pagan in 1953. 
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presence is indicated by a Bodhi tree, a seat (vajrasana), a wheel or, 
as at Amaravati, by his footprints. In the latter place two types of sculp- 
ture are found : one in which the Buddha is represented in an anthro- 
pomorphic form and one in which he is not so represented. It is the 
Gandhara school, and the school of Mathura—probably a descendant 
of pre-Aryan Indians—that are credited with the representation of 
the Buddha in an anthropomorphic form. The artists of the Gandhara 
school, probably of foreign descent, endowed the Buddha with a Greek 
head and a Roman toga with deep-ridged folds. 

This representation of the Buddha in stone may be considered as 
epoch-making, for it gave an impetus to the making of images of the 
Buddha throughout the world wherever Buddhism had spread. Even 
in India, images of gods soon followed in abundance. 

In Amaravati quantities of richly decorated sculptures distinguish 
the slabs which encased the original stiipa. Here, too, are to be seen 
independent figures of the Buddha clothed in opaque robes which 
cover the whole body including the right arm. This opaque drapery 
is in contrast with the transparent drapery of the later Gupta period. 
Smith remarks that Fergusson was of the opinion that the Amaravati 
school “marked the culmination of the art of sculpture in India”. Though 
he did not entirely agree with this, he is prepared to agree with Havell 
that Amaravati marbles offer “delightful studies of animal life com- 
bined with extremely beautiful conventionalised ornament” and that 
“the most varied and difficult movements of the human figure are 
drawn and modelled with great freedom and skill”. 

In the first two or three centuries of its existence, the Gandhara 
school failed to settle on a conventional form of the Buddha. Some- 
times he is even portrayed with long hair and moustache, wholly in- 
consistent with the Indian conception of him. Ultimately, however, 
the figure of an Indian Yogi was devised and accepted in Mathura and 
at Amaravati, the same conception passing through Khotan to the Far 
East. 

The architecture of the Gupta period is marked by the existence 
of flat roofs, without steeples of any kind, and such shrines appear to 
be the prototypes for much of the architecture at Ajintha and Verila 
(Ellora). Ajintha paintings reveal that the Gupta building was of wood, 
beautifully carved and painted. 

Gupta sculpture is characterised by the richly decorated halo and 
the transparent drapery. Sarnath has revealed many examples of Gupta 
sculpture, among them the famous statue of a seated Buddha in white 
sand-stone, five and half feet in height. Copper images were also de- 
veloped and in these, too, the drapery is transparent. 

A little later than the Gupta age are the sculptures in the caves of 
Bagh and Ajintha, and in one of the latter the figure of the dying 
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Buddha, about 23 feet in length, has a great similarity to the reclin- 
ing figure at Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. Even larger figures may 
be seen in Buddhist countries outside India. The present author ob- 
served them at Pegu in Burma and at Bangkok in Siam during his tra- 
vels in south-east Asia in 1953. 

Though the paintings at Bagh and Ajintha are not the earliest, they 
provide the best examples of Indian painting. The oldest may be as- 
signed to the same period as the sculptures at Sanchi (Ist or 2nd cen- 
tury B.C.) to which they are very closely related. Most of the surviv- 
ing fresco paintings at Ajintha are in a very damaged condition. They 
are to be found in only about sixteen caves, those in cave 17 being on 
an extensive scale. The bulk of these paintings must have been executed 
under the patronage of kings of Andhra, Calukya (550-642) and the 
earlier Vakataka kings of Berar, this last fact being confirmed by a 
Vakataka inscription in cave 16. The subjects of these paintings are 
mostly Buddhist, though in caves 1 and 16 some depict the visit of a 
foreign embassy, as indicated by the non-Indian pointed caps. The 
paintings appear on walls or ceilings, and there are even traces of them 
on pillars. Vegetable, non-oxidisable colours were used which make 
the paintings appear fresh even today. The earliest designs include 
elephants, a king surrounded by female attendants (cave 10) and a 
dying princess as in cave 16. 

Griffiths has praised Ajintha paintings in the following words: 
“I find the work so accomplished in execution, so consistent in con- 
vention, so vivacious and varied in design and full of such evident de- 
light in beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help ranking it with 
the same early art, which the world has agreed to praise, in Italy.... 
For the purpose of art-education, no better examples could be placed 
before an Indian art-student than those to be found in the caves of 
Ajintha. Here we have the art with life in it, human faces full of ex- 
pressions, limbs drawn with grace and action, flowers which bloom, 
birds which soar and beasts that spring or fight or patiently carry bur- 
dens—all are taken from Nature’s book—growing after her pattern 
and in this respect differing entirely from Mohamedan art, which is 
unreal, unnatural and therefore incapable of development”. 

Buddhism has contributed not only to Indian art in India but also 
to Indian art elsewhere. Wherever the Buddhists preached their doc- 
trine, they carried with them their books and their art. In Afghanis- 
tan, which at one time formed a part of India, we have several Bud- 
dhist monuments, and at Bamiyan two monasteries contain huge statues 
of the Buddha, one about 185 feet and the other 125 feet in height. The 
French Archeological expedition mentions about 2,000 caves here and 
1,000 at Aibak (many of them now in a ruined state). Another statue 
of the Buddha at the time of the Parinirvana (death) has been worn 
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away by the weather and is now believed by the local people to be of 
a lizard or a dragon. Professor Heras of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
visited these Buddhist sites and says that the art there is identical with 
that at Ajintha. He adds : “The same motives of ornamentation (caitya- 
windows, stipas, kirtimukhas, flowers, animals), the same colour and 
variety of shadowings, the same Mahapurusas of the purely Indian 
figures, the same almond-shaped eyes, the same delicate and inspir- 
ing mudras. The realism of Gandhara never entered Bamiyan monas- 
teries. The art of Bamiyan is a perfect idealisation, according to Indian 
aesthetic canons, of the mysticism of India”. Benjamin Rowland, how- 
ever, does not entirely agree with this statement. He mentions three 
different types of this art—Sassanian, Indian, and the provincial Indian 
style peculiar to central Asia. This art is in contrast with the Buddhist 
art in Fondukistan which has been considerably influenced by the Sas- 
sanians from Iran. Remains of Buddhist monuments are also discovered 
at Balkh, Charikar, Begram (Kapiga) and Jallalabad. 

Buddhist art is likewise represented at Kizil in Central Asia and 
in the figures in the Thousand Caves of the Buddhas at Tun-huang 
in China. The wall-paintings in these caves are closest to the murals 
of Bamiyan, which, as we have seen above, are connected with the 
paintings at Ajintha. The so-called lantern-roof at Bamiyan is found 
at Kizil and at Tun-huang; the sculptures and paintings of Khotan 
and Karasahr show affinities with Indian art ; the Jataka scenes at 
Miran in Chinese Turkestan reveal a relationship with the Gandharan 
relief-sculpture ; the figures in the Vessantara-Jataka with an Indian 
dhoti covering the lower part of the body and an uttara@sanga covering 
most of the upper part and the vividness in the painting of a water- 
sprite at Dandan Uiliq in the oasis of Khotan suggest that the artists 
were probably Indians. 

To the west of Peking in Shansi-Hopei province, 21 big caves, 
thought to be the oldest Buddhist monuments in China, have been dis- 
covered. Cave 11 has a tablet recording a meeting of 54 disciples who 
resolved to erect a statue of the Buddha. Although the architecture is 
Chinese, the sculptures are in the style of Bamiyan, Gandhar and 
Ajintha, and the figures are Indian. Ta-tung, Sian, Loyang and even 
Peking were at one time centres of Buddhism, while in the newly-dis- 
covered grottoes on Maichi mountain (Shansi province) some figures 
are shown with Indian drapery like the dhoti and the uttara@sanga and 
wearing crowns. 

The characteristics of Bamiyan art not only spread to Central Asia 
and China, providing prototypes for much Chinese Buddhist paintings 
in the T’ang period, but also inspired the famous cycle of painiings at 
Horyuji in Japan. 

Coming to southern India and southern Asia, we find that the in- 
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fluence of the Amaravati and Ajintha schools is noticeable at Mamal- 
lapuram or the Seven Pagodas on the sea-coast below Madras, although 
with the one striking difference that their subjects are not Buddhist. 
In the rock-hill of Kalugimalai in the Tinivelly district, which was a 
part of the pre-historic Pandya kingdom, relics of Buddhist and Jain 
influence abound. The waggon-shaped roof inherited from the Bud- 
dhist caves of Ajintha is found at Mamallapuram and the figures of ele- 
phants so abundant in Buddhist art from the time of ASoka to the time 
of Ajintha reappear. 

The monuments at Mamallapuram are of great importance in in- 
dicating the development of later Dravidian architecture and sculp- 
ture, because they reveal the dependence of the late Hindu style on 
Buddhist architecture. The Dharnma-rajika stipa is rightly considered 
an adaptation of the Buddhist vihara. On the top of the building is a 
bulbous stipika (a miniature stiipa), which is repeated at intervals on 
all the four sides on each of the lower levels of the structure. As in 
Buddhist art at Ajintha there is the over-crowding of the figures of 
gods in the scene of the ‘Descent of the Ganges’. 

In Ceylon, the stipas at Jetvanadrama and at Abhayagiri in the 
former capital of Ceylon, Anuradhapur, obviously draw their inspira- 
tion from those at Sanchi although they are much enlarged. The stipa 
of Jetavanarama is about 250 feet in height and stands on a platform 
about 8 acres in extent. Statues of the Buddha found in Ceylon have 
obviously drawn their inspiration from one or another of the Indian 
schools. The animal motives of elephant, lion, bull and horse found in 
the moon-stones peculiar to Andhra and Ceylon can be traced to the 
animal motives on Afokan pillars. The wall-paintings at Sigiriya re- 
mind us of the frescoes at Ajintha. 

In Burma, the stiéipa of Kuang Hmudaw at a place in the vicinity 
of the Sagain hills and, in Laos, the st#pa of Vat Visun in Luangpra- 
bang certainly derive from the Indian model at Sanchi, though in Bur- 
ma, Siam and Cambodia stiipas with tapering pinnacles, sometimes 
reaching an enormous height as at Schwe-dgon in Rangoon, mostly 
predominate. The temples of Ananda, Thatbaffiii have an architec- 
ture derived from East India. At Pagan, there is a temple built in 
close imitation of the Buddhagaya temple. In Siam, Cambodia, Laos 
and south-east Vietnam, we find the influence of South-Indian Dravi- 
dian art which was certainly based on Buddhist art. 

Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhist influences appear in Indo- 
nesia. The plan of the main temple of Candi Sewu is similar to that 
of the Pala temple at Paharpur. The close relation between Java and 
East India is confirmed, says Benjamin Rowland, by an inscription of 
Javanese Baladeva at Nalnada and by the presence of Nalanda 
images in Java. The stupa at Borobodur is the supreme monument of 
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mystic Buddhism in Java. It is a building which in its style and icono- 
graphy is one of the great masterpieces of religious art in Asia. Its nine 
storeys represent the different planes of life in the universe and the 
spiral ascent to the top symbolizes the possibility of an individual’s 
ascent to the highest type of life’. The ascent to the highest terrace 
perhaps symbolizes the escape from materialism and the world of flesh 
and attachment into the Void or the Absolute. 

The Buddha statues on the stiipa possibly derive from the great 
masterpieces of Gupta art, for example, the statues at Sarnath and 
Lalitagiri in Orissa, while the Jataka scenes may be compared to those 
at Sanchi and Bharhut. The Buddha images in Cambodia also have 
the transparent sheath-like robes characteristic of Gupta art. 


6. The contribution of Buddhism to Indian literature. 


There are two main divisions of Buddhist literature in India : (i) 
Pali canonical literature and (ii) Buddhist Sanskrit literature. The for- 
mer is, in the main, the earliest available Buddhist literature, to which 
we must go for the earliest stage of any Buddhist doctrine. In this lite- 
rature, the Uinaya-pitaka and the Siitra-pitaka are naturally more popu- 
lar than the obstruse Abhidharma Pitaka. The Vinaya-pitaka expounds 
the rules of conduct laid down for the personal lives of the Buddhist 
monks and nuns, as well as for their community-life in the viharas. 
Several stories tell when and where a particular rule was first laid 
down and how and why it was further modified in the light of experi- 
ence, for Buddha, as a practical man, always allowed such modifica- 
tions if they were proved to be necessary. In these stories we have a 
rich fund of material, which tells us about the social, religious, politi- 
cal and economic conditions of northern India during the centuries 
preceding the Christian era. 

The Siutra-pitaka seeks to convey the essential teachings of the 
Buddha to ordinary people by means of dialogues. It is a collection 
which has supplied what may be called books of world-literature, such 
as the Dhammapada and the Suttanipata. The former is a small manual 
of 423 verses suited to the layman wanting to learn the elements of 
early Buddhism. The latter is a collection of verses telling of Bud- 
dhism in its primitive stage, when monks simply wandered from place 
to place preaching the Buddhist doctrine and when they had not yet 
secured the settled monastic life. Of this collection, the oldest is ap- 


5 This style of building with terraces at different levels and with the seat of 
the Highest on the topmost terrace is also noticed in the famous temples of Angkor 
in Cambodia. Also the stories carved on the walls may be compared with those on 
the walls of temples at Angkorvat. 
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parently the Atthakavagga which explains that the Buddhist monk kept 
himself aloof from all kinds of discussions and disputes about private 
philosophical views. Additionally, this text contains at least three of 
the passages referred to in ASoka’s Bhabra edict. These are suttas nos. 
12, 25 and 54 corresponding respectively to Muni-gatha, Moneyasiite 
and Upatisapasine of the above-mentioned edict. The book of the 
Jatakas is also very popular and is useful to the students of folk-lore 
and social conditions in Northern India. Many of these Jatakas are 
carved on the Buddhist monuments at Sanchi, Bharhut, etc. 

Among Sanskrit works it is only possible to mention such works as 
have secured a prominent place in Indian literature. Among these 
Mahdavastu, a Vinaya text of the Lokottaravadins, has assumed impor- 
tance from the linguistic point of view since it provides examples of 
what Edgerton has called Hybrid Sanskrit. It has many passages which 
are Sanskrit versions of suttas found in Pali texts. Lalitavistara gives 
an incomplete account of the life of the Buddha in a Sanskrit which 
is far from pure, but another, although also incomplete, account in pure 
Sanskrit occurs in Afvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. The author was a very 
eminent Sanskrit poet and it is thought that perhaps K4lidasa is indebted 
to him. Prajiaparamita texts and the Madhyamika-karika along with 
Candrakirti’s Commentary are considered outstanding examples of the 
Madhyamika school, and have secured a place in Indian philosophi- 


cal literature. Buddhapdlita, Bhavaviveka, Dinnaga and Dharmakirti | 


are great names in the history of Indian logic. Lanka@vatara-siitra and 
Yogacarabhimisastra (recently discovered in its original Sanskrit form) 
represent the views of the Yogavacara school, of which Asanga is con- 
sidered a leading exponent. His young brother Vasubandhu is known 
for his AbhidharmakoSa, the original k@rik@ as well as his own bhasya, 
which also has now been discovered by Rahul Sankrityayan and will 
soon be published by the Kashiprasad Jayaswal Research Institute, 
Patna. Saddharmapundarika siitra develops the cult of Amitabha and 
is the basic text of the T’ien T’ai school in China and very popular in 
the Far East in local translations. Karandavyitha, an Avatamsaka sitra, 
recognizes the principle that every human being has in him the spirit 
of the Buddha, even though he is unaware of it. In later Buddhism, 
stotras, Dharanis and Tantric texts came into existence, several of 
which have been lost in Sanskrit but remain in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. Some of them are carved on stone or bells in the Far East. 

Although Buddhism gradually declined in India from the 8th-9th 
centuries onward, it is interesting to note that, except at the hands of 
the Muslims under Bakhtyar Khilji at the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury A.D., the Buddhists did not suffer from nation-wide persecution. 
But owing to the introduction of a very wide pantheon among the 
Mahayana Buddhists, owing to the rise of Tantrism among both Bud- 
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dhists and Hindus, owing to many features of Buddhist religion, philoso- 
phy and organization being accepted by Sankara, the Buddhists and 
the Hindus were gradually brought nearer together, and thus Buddhism 
was gradually absorbed by Hinduism. 

There are a number of Telugu inscriptions of 12th-14th centuries 
A.D. referring to Buddhist institutions and to gifts made to Buddhist 
viharas. The temple of AmareSvara at Amaravati in the Andhra coun- 
try has a marble stone pillar recording the gift of a village to the Maha 
Caitya of the Caityakas at Amaravati. In the Karnataka territory, in- 
scriptions at Belgami, Shikarpur talugq, Shimoga district, dated 1065 
and 1067 A.D. (Saka 986, 989) refer to the Goddess Tara Bhagavati and 
to gifts of land made for the maintenance of temples dedicated to her. 

Buddhism has also contributed, directly or indirectly, to philoso- 
phies and texts in early or medieval Indian languages. In Tamil, we 
have Manimekhalai which clearly shows traces of the Buddhist logic 
of Dinnaga, Virasoliyam, written by the Buddhist author, Buddhamitra 
and Sivajnanasiddhiyar by Arunandi in the 13th century A.D. We 
have already shown above that the saints of medieval times show a 
striking similarity in thought and practice with the Buddhists, particu- 
larly those of the Mahayana school. It was the Mahayana school 
which brought Buddhism nearer to Hinduism, particularly through the 
cult of devotion, the representation of the Buddha in images, and on 
account of their belief in an active life of kindness and service to others 
(including non-human beings). The literature of the medieval saints 
all over India shows these common features. In Marathi literature, 
Jiianeévari (13. 151-52) contains similes very common in Buddhist books, 
particularly in Milindapafha. We have also the use of the word finya 
and mahaSinya for the highest Reality in the same early text (6.273 ; 
13.925) of Marathi. The latter word is also used in the literature of the 
Caitanya school. It would be well worth investigating whether this has 
something to do with Buddhism and its influence—perhaps indirectly, 
through earlier works in Sanskrit—for the use of the word in this sense 
is found only in post-Buddhistic Upanisads. MukteSvara, a Marathi 
poet of the 17th century A.D., makes mention of the Buddhist deity 
Tara and the Tantric Vajradevi who are identified with a Hindu god- 
dess. 
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R. LINGAT 2 


LA DOUBLE CRISE DE L’EGLISE BOUDDHIQUE AU SIAM 
(1767 - 1851) * 


URANT toute la période d’Ayuthia (1350-1767), le bouddhisme, 
solidement implanté au Siam, ne connut aucune vicissitude. 
L’Eglise est forte et florissante, et son prestige a l’extérieur est 

attesté par l’ambassade qui fut envoyée 4 Ceylan au milieu du XVIII* 
siécle et grace a laquelle la religion put étre restaurée dans l’ile. 

La destruction d’Ayuthia par les Birmans en 1767 et ]’état d’anarchie 
qui s’ensuivit ouvrent une longue période de crise pour la religion natio- 
nale. Le roi de Th‘énbiri entreprend de relever |’Eglise de ses ruines 
et recourt a l’ordalie pour épurer les communautés du Nord, mais les 
troubles qui marquent les dernié¢res années du régne raménent le désor- 
dre. Le premier roi de Bangkok, P‘ra P*‘iitth’a Yét Fa (1782-1809), prend 
a cceur le redressement de |’Eglise. Il convoque un concile pour qu’il soit 
procédé 4 une recension compléte des Ecritures. Tout en reconnaissant 
la suprématie du patriarche en matiére religieuse, il affirme la nécessité 
d’une coopération étroite et constante entre |’Eglise et |’Etat, et il inter- 
vient a plusieurs reprises dans l’administration des communautés pour 
faire assurer le respect des régles de l’ordre. 

En dépit du contréle exercé par les autorités laiques, la crise morale 
du clergé ne s’atténue guére au cours du XIX° siécle. Elle risque de 
provoquer un malaise grave en raison de la pénétration de la civilisa- 
tion occidentale, dont les missionnaires catholiques et protestants sont les 
principaux agents. Sur l’initiative du prince Mongkut, entré dans les 
ordres, un mouvement réformateur prend peu 4a peu consistance. I] tend 
d’abord a restaurer la discipline au sein des monastéres puis 4 épurer la 
religion nationale elle-méme en en écartant les superstitions populaires. 
Enfin, poussant plus loin son action, il s’attache au cété rationnel et mo- 
ral de la doctrine bouddhique et prépare ainsi les esprits, dans le domaine 
religieux, a l’épreuve de la modernisation. L’accession au tréne du prince 
Mongkut (1851) assure le succés de la réforme. 

Les Siamois ont été convertis au bouddhisme de trés bonne heure. 
Sans doute méme |’étaient-ils déja avant de fixer leur habitat dans le 


*Recommandé par Mile J. Cursinier, Directeur-Associé, vol. V. 
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bassin du Ménam, et leur établissement sur ce territoire ot la religion 
du Bouddha régnait depuis des siécles n’a pu que les confirmer dans 
leur foi. Le bouddhisme qu’ils avaient adopté était le bouddhisme p§li 
ou theravada, originaire de Ceylan. Mélé a l’origine d’éléments mahayé- 
nistes et animistes, il avait été ramené a |’orthodoxie par des mission- 
naires venus de Ceylan. Dés le premier royaume thai, dont la capitale 
était 4 Siikhot‘ai, des relations étroites furent établies entre l’Eglise sia- 
moise et l’Eglise cinghalaise, celle-ci étant tenue pour le véritable dépo- 
sitaire de la tradition. Sous la pression de rois dévots, le clergé se laissa 
réformer, semble-t-il, sans difficulté, de telle sorte qu’au milieu du XIV* 
siécle, quand fut fondé le second royaume thai, avec sa capitale 4 Ayu- 
thia, toute différence avait complétement disparu entre l’ancienne secte 
locale et la secte cinghalaise. Cette unité de doctrine et de pratiques a 
persisté durant les quatre siécles d’existence du royaume d’Ayuthia, et 
elle est restée l'un des traits caractéristiques du bouddhisme siamois. 
Elle est probablement due 4 |’ingérence d’un pouvoir temporel puissant 
et autoritaire dans les affaires de l’Eglise et a l’organisation d'une hié- 
rarchie assez forte pour étouffer les germes de division. Quoi qu’il en 
soit, l’histoire du bouddhisme siamois au cours de ces quatre siécles, 
privée qu'elle est du récit des rivalités entre les sectes dont elle est pleine 
dans les autres nations bouddhiques, offre le spectacle d’un paisible 
épanouissement dans une ambiance toujours favorable’. Au début du 
nouveau royaume, il semble que les contacts avec Ceylan aient été main- 
tenus, mais aprés le premier quart du XV° siécle, on n’en trouve plus 
trace®. C’est alors que l’Eglise siamoise prit sa physionomie propre. L’état 
du bouddhisme au Siam dans la seconde moitié du XVII* siécle nous est 
bien connu grace aux observations consignées dans les écrits des diplo- 
mates, des commergants et des missionnaires qui se rendirent 4 Ayuthia 
a cette époque *. La religion est en pleine prospérité. La générosité, ou 
plutét la foi, des fidéles fait vivre un clergé nombreux. L’habitude est 
prise pour tout Siamois d’entrer dans les ordres au moins une fois dans 
sa vie. Les terres affectées aux monastéres sont affranchies de tout 
impét. Les talapoins jouissent de priviléges trés appréciables comme 
d’étre exempts des corvées qui pésent lourdement sur les sujets du 
royaume. Ils sont vénérés de toute la population et ne s’inclinent devant 
personne, pas méme devant le roi. Les hauts dignitaires ecclésiastiques 


1Les Annales siamoises ne mentionnent que les persécutions dont le clergé boud- 
dhique aurait été victime en 1688 de la part de Phaulkon, le Grec dont le roi de Siam, 
contemporain de Louis XIV, avait fait son premier ministre. 

2S. ParanaviTana, « Religious Intercourse between Ceylon and Siam in the 13th- 
15th Centuries», Journ. of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1982, 
XXXII, p. 190. 

* Voir surtout N. Gervaise, Histoire naturelle et politique du Royaume de Siam, 
Paris, 1688 ; La Lousitre, Du Royaume de Siam, 2 vol., Paris ; M. Turpin, Histoire 
civile et naturelle du Royaume de Siam, 2 vol., Paris, 1771. 
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participent 4 la cérémonie du couronnement et leur autorité parvient 
quelquefois 4 se faire sentir dans les affaires publiques. Ils représentent 
en effet le seul corps assez puissant pour se dresser contre le despotisme 
royal. Leur réle politique demeure néanmoins exceptionnel. Les religieux 





sont placés sous l’autorité de leurs supérieurs qui relévent 4 leur tour de © 
la justice royale. Le roi, qui s’intitule le défenseur de la foi, leur fait — 
subir de temps en temps des examens de p4li et défroque ceux qui n’ont © 


pris la robe que pour s’enrichir. 

La vitalité de la religion bouddhique au Siam est marquée par un 
trait qui est demeuré lui aussi caractéristique de |’Eglise siamoise : |’esprit 
de tolérance. C’est parce que les missionnaires catholiques persécutés au 
Tonkin avaient trouvé un lieu d’asile au Siam qu’Ayuthia fut choisie 
en 1665 pour étre le siége d’un séminaire ou collége général destiné aux 
éléves de toutes les missions confiées aux vicaires apostoliques. Le roi de 
Siam accorda un terrain pour son établissement et promit méme des 
matériaux pour la construction d’une église *. Les bonnes dispositions 
du gouvernement royal ne devaient pas durer, mais les persécutions dont 
les missionnaires et les chrétiens indigénes furent victimes au cours des 
années qui suivirent la révolution de 1688 ne sont pas dues au sentiment 
religieux menacé, mais sont une conséquence de la crise politique que 
la présence des troupes frangaises envoyées par Louis XIV avait provo- 
quée. 


L’état florissant du bouddhisme au Siam au XVIII* siécle et le pres- | 


tige que son Eglise avait acquis a |’extérieur sont attestés par la fameuse 
ambassade religieuse que le roi de Ceylan Kirtti Sri Rajasimha envoya 
au roi de Siam en 1750. L’Eglise cinghalaise, 4 la suite des luttes contre 
les Portugais et des persécutions dont elle avait souffert jusque de la 


part d’un de ses rois, se trouvait depuis la fin du XVI* siécle dans une 





situation des plus critiques. Malgré l’aide regue du clergé pégouan, elle | 


continuait 4 péricliter, et les monastéres ne comptaient méme plus de 


religieux qualifiés en nombre suffisant pour former le chapitre requis | 


pour la validité de l’ordination. La religion était 4 la veille de dispa- 


raitre de l’ile mére. C’est alors que le roi de Ceylan pensa a faire appel — 


au clergé siamois. Son ambassade arriva 4 Ayuthia en juillet 1751. La 
mission envoyée en réponse par le roi de Siam ne parvint 4 Ceylan que 
deux années aprés. Elle était conduite par un haut dignitaire nommé 


Upali qui, avec l’assistance des religieux qui l’avaient accompagné, | 
put reconstituer un clergé régulier dans l’ile et procéda a la consécration | 


d’un terrain pour |’accomplissement des cérémonies rituelles. Une nou- 
velle mission partit d’Ayuthia en 1755 et les relations entre les deux 
Eglises redevinrent pour quelques années aussi étroites et méme davan- 


“A. Launay, Histoire de la mission de Siam, Paris, 1920, p. 18 ; H. de Fronpe- 
vite, Pierre Lambert de la Motte, Paris, s.d., p. 59. 
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tage que dans le passé, mais cette fois les positions étaient inversées, et 
c’était le Siam qui apportait le flambeau °. 

Ainsi, l’histoire du bouddhisme siamois pendant les quatre siécles 
que dura le royaume d’Ayuthia montre, comme on |’a dit plus haut, une 
Eglise glorieuse, sans rivale, sans dissension interne, paisibiement et 
solidement assise. Mais la prise d’Ayuthia par les Birmans en 1767 et 
le transfert de la capitale 4 Bangkok vont inaugurer une période au con- 
traire fort tourmentée et longue de prés de cent ans, au cours de laquelle, 
aprés avoir subi du fait des événements politiques une crise profonde, 
mettant en péril son autorité et son prestige, l’Eglise siamoise devra, 
encore mal remise de cette premiére épreuve, faire face a une autre crise 
provoquée par la cessation de son isolement et sa rencontre avec le 
monde occidental. C’est cette période mouvementée de son histoire que 
l'on se propose de narrer ici. La maniére dont le bouddhisme siamois a 
su traverser ces deux crises, de caractéres si différents quoique intime- 
ment liées, ne laisse pas d’étre instructive. On y voit, d’une part, définie 
et affirmée la nécessité du soutien constant de |’Etat, nécessité dont 
pourrait bien témoigner l'histoire générale du bouddhisme en tant que 
religion. On y saisit, d’autre part, la souplesse que donne au bouddhisme 
une doctrine qui, lorsqu’il le faut, peut se muer en une simple philosopnie 
ou morale. 


I. LA CRISE DE LA FIN DU XVIII*° SIECLE 


Les conséquences de la chute d’ Ayuthia et le régne du roi de Th‘énbiiri 


Le 7 avril 1767, aprés un siége de quatorze mois, la capitale Ayuthia 
tomba aux mains des Birmans qui la livrérent au pillage et a l’incendie. 
Le corps du roi fut découvert sous un monceau de cadavres. Les mem- 
bres de la famille royale, la plupart des hauts fonctionnaires, furent 
emmenés en captivité. Aussitét l’absence de gouvernement entraina dans 
tout le pays de graves désordres que l’armée birmane, d’ailleurs can- 
tonnée dans les environs de la capitale, fut impuissante 4 réprimer. Déja 
4 la faveur de la longueur du siége, des ferments de dissolution étaient 
apparus dans les provinces. Aprés la chute d’Ayuthia, des gouverneurs 
se proclamérent indépendants, des aventuriers, chefs de bandes, profi- 
térent de l’anarchie générale pour s’établir sur des portions de territoire 


5« An account of King Kirti Sri’s Embassy to Siam in 1672 Saka (1750 A.D.) », 
translated from the Singhalese by P.E. Pieris, Journ. of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, XVIII ; Prince Damrone, La Fondation de la secte sia- 
moise a Ceylan (en siamois), Bangkok, 1916. 
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et s’y tailler des fiefs. Le royaume, divisé en plusieurs seigneuries en 
conflit les unes avec les autres, paraissait étre devenu une proie facile 
pour ses vainqueurs, quand il fut sauvé par l’intervention d’un général 
habile et énergique. 

Parmi ces nouveaux seigneurs que l'état de trouble avait engendrés 
se trouvait le gouverneur de la province de Tak, un métis chinois qui 
avait déja prouvé sa valeur militaire en repoussant, trois années aupara- 
vant, une armée birmane devant P*ec‘abiri ®. Appelé 4 Ayuthia pour y 
recevoir l’investiture de nouvelles fonctions, il y était demeuré pendant 
le si¢ge et avait regu le commandement d’une partie de l’armée chargée 
de la défense de la capitale. Lorsque celle-ci fut tombée, il avait réussi, 
avec un faible contingent de soldats, 4 se frayer un chemin 4 travers 
l’armée ennemie et s’était dirigé vers le Sud, ramassant sur sa route des 
hommes et des vivres dans les localités qu'il traversait. I] était ainsi 
parvenu jusqu’a la ville de C’ant‘abiiri dont il s’était emparé. La province 
dont cette ville était le chef-lieu avait échappé 4 l’invasion et disposait 
de ressources abondantes. II s’y établit solidement, s’en proclama le chef 
et réussit 4 attirer auprés de lui un certain nombre de fonctionnaires de 
la capitale. Sans perdre de temps, il constitua rapidement une armée. 
I] arma une flotille d’embarcations légéres et remonta le Ménam jusqu’a 
Th‘énbiri (Bangkok) qu’il enleva des mains d’un gouverneur siamois 
nommé par les Birmans. Ceux-ci envoyérent alors contre lui des troupes 
qui durent se replier devant les forces siamoises et allérent se retrancher 
dans le camp que les Birmans avaient établi aux environs d’Ayuthia. 
Le seigneur de Tak les y poursuivit et attaqua le camp qui fut enlevé 
aprés un bref combat, au cours duquel le général ennemi fut tué. Cette 
victoire, qui survenait six mois seulement aprés la chute de la capitale, 
annongait la fin de la domination étrangére. 

Le seigneur de Tak songea d’abord a relever la capitale de ses ruines 
et a s’y établir. Mais il fut détourné de ce dessein par un songe qu’il fit 
alors qu’il reposait dans un pavillon du palais et au cours duquel il réva 
qu'il était chassé de ce lieu par les anciens rois. Rassemblant alors les 
fonctionnaires et les familles qui restaient et les emmenant avec lui, il 
revint 4 Th‘énbiri avec son armée. II se fit construire un palais sur la 
rive droite du Ménam et, choisissant Th‘énbiiri pour capitale, il se fit 
élire roi. On était en l’an 1768 et le régne du « roi de Th‘énbiiri » devait 
se terminer en 1782. 

Ces quatorze années de régne, le nouveau roi dut les employer pres- 
que enti¢rement a réduire ses ennemis, tant du dedans que du dehors. 
Son autorité en effet ne s’étendait a l’époque de son couronnement que 
sur la portion centrale du Siam. I] eut donc 4 lutter contre les préten- 


*Son nom personnel était Sin, d’ol le nom de P*aya Tak Sin qui lui est donné par 
les historiens européens. P*aya étant un titre attaché a la fonction de gouverneur. 
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tions des seigneurs qui avaient usurpé les fonctions royales dans les 
provinces et dont certains possédaient plus de titre que lui a la couronne. 
Il eut également 4 combattre les Birmans qui plus d’une fois reprirent 
les hostilités au Nord et au Sud du royaume. Le récit de ces événements 
reléve de l’histoire politique du pays. Qu’il suffise d’indiquer qu’a la fin 
de son régne le roi de Th‘énbiri avait non seulement repoussé toutes 
les menaces d’invasions nouvelles et refait l’unité du royaume, mais 
encore rétabli l’autorité du Siam sur les pays vassaux et méme ajouté 
de nouveaux feudataires 4 ceux que comptait le dernier roi d’Ayuthia. 

Mais, si occupé qu'il edt été par les affaires militaires, le roi de 
Th‘énbiri n’en négligea pas pour autant les affaires religieuses. Au 
moment de son accession au tréne, l’Eglise bouddhique se trouvait dans 
une situation alarmante. Dans les régions dévastées par la guerre et en 
particulier 4 Ayuthia, si¢ge des hautes fonctions ecclésiastiques, les mo- 
nastéres avaient été pillés, puis incendiés, les collections manuscrites des 
textes sacrés avaient disparu. Partout, faute de chefs, ]’indiscipline avait 
introduit de graves désordres dans les rangs du clergé. Beaucoup de 
religieux n’avaient pas hésité par patriotisme 4 aider la population a 
lutter contre l’envahisseur, au besoin en portant eux-mémes les armes. 
Certains s’étaient laissé tenter par l’appat du butin ou de la rapine 
et s’étaient joints aux bandes d’aventuriers qui parcouraient le pays. 
Dans le Nord, un religieux qui avait obtenu la haute dignité de san- 
gharaja (supérieur d’une circonscription ecclésiastique) et résidait dans 
une pagode de la ville de Fang ou Sawangbiiri’ forma le dessein, aprés 
la chute d’Ayuthia, de créer une sorte d’Etat théocratique comme au 
Tibet. Il parvint 4 gagner a ses vues de nombreux partisans parmi les 
religieux. I] se proclama leur chef, les arma, sans leur faire quitter 
I'habit de talapoin, se contentant de changer la couleur de leur robe, de 
jaune en rouge, et leur conféra des grades de généraux ou d’officiers, 
comme dans l’armée. II s’établit alors dans la ville de Sawangbiiri avec 
le titre de seigneur-talapoin de Fang, prit le commandement de ces 
troupes et commenga par attaquer les localités qui se trouvaient dans le 
voisinage. En 1768, peu de temps aprés l’avénement du nouveau roi, il 
fut assez fort pour s’emparer de l’important centre de P‘isniilok, dont il 
fit exécuter le gouverneur, et se rendit ainsi le maitre d’une vaste éten- 
due de territoire dans le Nord du Siam. Ses bandes armées, commandées 
par des religieux, ont laissé dans l'histoire un triste renom de rapines et 
de violences de toutes sortes. 

Aussitét couronné et sans méme attendre d’avoir pacifié tout le pays, 
tant la tache lui paraissait urgente, le roi de Th‘dnbiri prit en mains la 
réorganisation matérielle et morale de |’Eglise. Il fit réparer les monas- 
téres de sa capitale et ordonna de rechercher les religieux dispersés dans 


7 Localité située sur la riviére Nan, 4 20 km environ d’Uttaradit. 
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les provinces, les invitant 4 venir se rassembler dans une pagode 4 
proximité de son palais. Il choisit parmi eux ceux qui lui parurent les 
plus dignes de recevoir les hautes dignités ecclésiastiques et remplit de 
la sorte les cadres de la hiérarchie, décimés et bouleversés par les 
troubles. 


L’épuration du clergé du Nord 


En 1770, dés qu'il efit soumis a son autorité les seigneurs rebelles des 
provinces de |’OQuest et du Sud, il entreprit de réduire les bandes du 
seigneur-talapoin de Fang dont les empiétements sur les territoires voi- 
sins, ainsi qu'il a été dit plus haut, devenaient inquiétants. L’expédition 
dirigée contre elles fut vite couronnée de succés par la prise de P‘isniilok 
et de Sawangbiiri. Le seigneur de Fang réussit 4 s’enfuir et a éviter le 
chatiment, mais toutes les populations du Nord, lasses des désordres, 
se rangérent aux cétés du nouveau roi. I] restait cependant a celui-ci 
une tache délicate 4 remplir, celle de |’épuration du clergé. Beaucoup 
de religieux des provinces du Nord, enrélés dans les bandes du seigneur 
de Fang, avaient commis des actions qui les rendaient indignes de porter 
la robe jaune. Mais il s’en trouvait aussi parmi eux auxquels rien ne 
pouvait étre reproché. Comment distinguer les uns des autres ? Le roi 
résolut de trancher la question sur-le-champ et a sa maniére. I] fit con- 
voquer devant lui tous les talapoins des provinces nouvellement recou- 
vrées. Ceux qui avouérent avoir été les partisans du seigneur de Fang 
et avoir commis des péchés entrainant |’excommunication furent simple- 
ment défroqués. Tous les autres furent soumis 4 l’ordalie de l’eau, qui 
consistait 4 rester immergé un certain temps fixé par la clepsydre sans 
revenir 4 la surface. Le roi présida lui-méme 4 |’épreuve. Ayant fait 
élever un petit pavillon tendu d’étoffes blanches, il y sacrifia d’abord 
aux génies protecteurs de la religion et implora leur aide dans la mission 
qu'il avait assumée, invoquant les mérites qu'il s’était acquis par ses 
bonnes ceuvres. Ensuite, il assista 4 l’exécution de l’ordalie, assis sur un 
siége qui avait été placé sur un amas de sable au milieu de la riviére 
ou se déroulait l’épreuve. Les religieux qui ne confessaient leurs fautes 
qu’au moment de |'immersion étaient aussitét condamnés 4 mort. Ceux 
qui parvenaient 4 demeurer sous la surface au dela du temps fixé rece- 
vaient, suivant les vertus qu’on leur reconnaissait, des grades plus ou 
moins élevés dans les diverses communautés du Nord. Ceux qui ne pou- 
vaient demeurer que le temps fixé (marqué par un coup de gong) rece- 
vaient simplement du roi des vétements de talapoin afin d’étre ordonnés 
de nouveau. Enfin, ceux qui succombaient a |’épreuve étaient rendus a 
la vie laique et subissaient un chatiment proportionné 4 leurs fautes. 
Aprés cette mémorable épuration du clergé du Nord, bien significative 
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de l'état d’esprit du nouveau roi ®, l’église ne devait plus compter que 
des religieux vraiment dignes de la vénération des fideéles. 

Un autre devoir incombant au roi en tant que protecteur de la reli- 
gion était de veiller 4 la conservation des textes canoniques, base a la 
fois de la discipline intérieure des monastéres et de l’enseignement de 
la Loi. Les collections manuscrites conservées au Palais ou dans les pa- 
godes de l’ancienne capitale avaient disparu dans les incendies ou le 
pillage qui avaient suivi la prise de la ville par les Birmans. La plupart 
des communautés rétablies par le roi de Th‘énbiri devaient reconstituer 
leur bibliothéque. Dés le début de son régne, le roi fit rechercher des 
textes palis dans les régions que la guerre avait épargnées, notamment 
dans la province de Nak‘én Cri Th‘ammarat (Ligor), a l’extréme Sud 
du pays, et au Cambodge, pays alors vassal du Siam. Il fit procéder a 
leur collationnement, ordonna une recension des Ecritures et en fit faire 
des copies pour tous les monastéres qui en étaient démunis. 

L’Eglise paraissait en bonne voie de restauration quand les tristes 
événements qui marquérent les derniéres années du régne vinrent appor- 
ter de nouveau le désordre et la confusion. 


Les derniéres années du roi de Th‘énbiiri 


Le roi de Th‘dnbiiri s’était considéré, dés le début de sa carriére, 
comme appelé par le destin 4 sauver et régénérer le royaume. I] avait 
foi dans son étoile et ses brillants succés l’avaient convaincu qu’il n’était 
pas fait de la méme étoffe que les autres hommes. Cette conviction finit 
par dégénérer en une sorte de folie mystique dont les premiers sympté- 
mes apparurent en 1777, quand il découvrit qu’il possédait plusieurs des 
caractéristiques corporelles du Bouddha. I] s’adonna alors aux pratiques 
ascétiques et prétendit avoir recu des dons surnaturels. I] soutint enfin 
devant une assemblée de hauts dignitaires du clergé qu’il avait atteint 
le premier degré de sainteté et, qu’en conséquence, les religieux eux- 
mémes lui devaient le respect. La plupart des hauts dignitaires n’osérent 
le contredire. Seuls le patriarche et deux autres hauts dignitaires s’éle- 
vérent avec fermeté contre la thése royale, affirmant que les vertus d’un 
laic ne sauraient jamais l’égaler 4 ceux qui ont renoncé au monde pour 
se conformer aux régles de vie enseignées par le Bouddha. Le roi, irrité 
de cette réponse, fit blamer les trois audacieux, les destitua de leurs 


®Le roi de Th'énbiri, persuadé que ses mérites lui assuraient la protection ou 
l'aide des génies, a eu plusieurs fois recours 4 l’ordalie, c’est-a-dire au jugement des 
génies, pour décider d'une accusation portée contre de hauts personnages. C'est ainsi 
u'en 1769 le nouveau patriarche nommé par lui, accusé de vols commis au cours de 
loccupation birmane, fut, aux dires de certaines versions des Annales, soumis a 
l’épreuve du feu. 
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fonctions et les fit tenir enfermés dans leurs monastéres. Ceux de leurs 
disciples qui furent assez hardis pour soutenir l’opinion de leurs maitres 
furent également punis de coups de rotin et condamnés a des corvées 
humiliantes. Alors commenga pour |’Eglise une période d’avilissement 
au cours de laquelle les dignités ecclésiastiques furent l’enjeu de la flat- 
terie et ot l'on vit les nouveaux hauts dignitaires se présenter a |'au- 
dience du roi en rampant sur les coudes, 4 la maniére des fonctionnaires 
laiques. 

Cette période heureusement dura peu. Des troubles ne tardérent pas 
a éclater dans la capitale, provoqués par les exactions et les abus de 
toutes sortes dont la population était victime. En 1782, une insurrection, 
partie de l’ancienne capitale, prit tout de suite des proportions alar- 
mantes. Un fonctionnaire de l’ancien régime qui s’était rallié de bonne 
heure au roi de Th‘énbiiri et était devenu son grand favori, le général 
Cau P*aya Cakkri, était alors au Cambodge 4 la téte d’une expédition 
dirigée contre les entreprises du Viét-Nam. Averti de ce qui se passait, 
il se hata de revenir 4 Th‘énbiri avec son armée pour rétablir |’ordre. 
Il fut proclamé roi tandis que son ancien maitre, qui avait taché de sau- 
ver sa vie en se faisant talapoin, était défroqué et mis 4 mort 


Le régne de P*ra P*iitth’ & Y6t Fa. 


Le nouveau roi est connu dans l'histoire sous le nom de P*‘ra P*utth’ 
& Yét Fa. Il est le fondateur de la dynastie des Cakkri qui régne encore 
aujourd’hui sur le Siam. I] confirma le choix de Bangkok comme capi- 
tale du royaume, mais en transportant le centre de la ville sur la rive 
gauche du Ménam, Th‘édnbiiri n’en formant plus dés lors qu’un quartier 
situé sur la rive droite. Il se fit construire un palais sur le modéle du 
palais d’Ayuthia et dans |’enceinte il fit élever une pagode dans laquelle 
fut placée la fameuse statue du Bouddha d’émeraude, amenée de Vien- 
tiane quelques années auparavant. I] nomma second roi ® son frére qui 
avait participé avec lui aux campagnes du roi de Th‘énbiri et qui se 
fit batir de son cété un palais, devant celui du premier roi. 

Le nouveau régne, qui s’étendit sur 28 années (1782-1809), fut surtout 
consacré, comme le précédent, a des opérations militaires, dirigées prin- 
cipalement contre les Birmans qui ne tardérent pas 4 menacer de nou- 
veau l’indépendance du pays et tentérent 4 plusieurs reprises et parfois 
avec des forces importantes, de rétablir leur domination. 

En dépit de cet état de guerre presque continuel, le roi P‘ra P*itth’ 
a Y6t Fa accorda beaucoup de soin aux problémes intérieurs. La popu- 


*Il y avait au Siam deux et méme trois rois régnant simultanément, le second 
étant regardé comme I’héritier présomptif du premier et le troisi¢me n’ayant guére 
qu'un titre honorifique. 
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larité dont il jouissait facilita sans doute sa tache. Son élévation au tréne 
ne suscita aucun trouble. Mais il devait réparer le désordre que les der- 
niéres années du roi de Th‘onbiri avaient introduit dans l’administration 
du royaume. Il ne se borna pas a choisir de nouveaux fonctionnaires. I] 
s'attacha a restaurer |’autorité des anciennes lois dont il fit rechercher 
les textes. I] veilla personnellement et de trés prés 4 leur application et 
intervint souvent pour corriger les dispositions légales qui lui semblaient 
peu équitables. Son ceuvre de législateur est considérable. Elle a conduit 
a la fin de son régne a un travail important de révision des lois et de 
codification qui devait fixer pour longtemps |’état du droit dans ses 
diverses branches *°. 

Les affaires de l’Eglise appelaient d’urgence son attention. Un de ses 
premiers actes fut de rétablir dans leurs fonctions les hauts dignitaires 
que le roi de Th‘énbiiri avait destitués et de priver, au contraire, de leurs 
dignités les religieux qui ne devaient leur élévation qu’aux complai- 
sances ou au servilisme auxquels ils s’étaient abaissés sous le régne pré- 
cédent. Encore se montra-t-il fort modéré dans les sanctions qui frap- 
pérent les plus coupables. Peut-étre en raison de cette modération |’épu- 
ration du clergé s’accomplit sans rencontrer de résistance. 


Le « Concile » de 1788 


Avec la restauration d’une hiérarchie saine, la tache qui s’ imposa 
immédiatement au roi fut une nouvelle recension des Ecritures. Le 
travail de collationnement effectué sous le régne précédent, avait été 
mené avec trop de hate pour donner des résultats satisfaisants. Dés la 
premiére année de son régne, P*ra P‘iitth’ 4 Yét Fa fit exécuter une copie 
compléte des Ecritures, mais on s’apercut bientét que le texte était rempli 
de fautes. Aussi, en 1788, le roi décida de convoquer une assemblée de 
hauts dignitaires ecclésiastiques et de lettrés pour qu'il fit procédé a 
une révision approfondie de tous les textes contenus dans le canon pli. 
Cette assemblée que les Siamois tiennent pour le neuviéme concile tenu 
depuis la niort du Bouddha, constitue, avec la révision des lois qui lui 
fait pendant a la fin du régne, l’un des événements marquants du gou- 
vernement intérieur du royaume et inaugura cette longue série de ver- 
sions manuscrites du Tripitaka qui devaient se succéder de régne en 
régne jusqu’a la moderne édition imprimée en caractéres siamois du 
roi Chulalongkorn. 

L’assemblée, qui comprenait 250 membres, tint ses assises dans le 
monastére appelé aujourd’hui Wat Mahath‘ at ou Monastére du Grand 


1@R. Lincat, « Note sur la révision des lois siamoises en 1805», Journ. of the Siam 
Society, XXIII, 1929 ; L’esclavage privé dans le vieux droit siamois, Paris, 1931, p. 9. 
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Reliquaire, situé entre les palais du premier et du second roi sous le 
patronage conjoint desquels le « concile » était placé. 

Le 12 novembre 1788, les deux rois se rendirent en grande pompe 
dans la salle d’uposatha du monastére ot les membres du concile se trou- 
vaient rassemblés. Le Rev. Vimaladhamma, du Wat C‘etiip‘é6n, un des 
principaux membres de |’assemblée et qui devait plus tard écrire en p§li 
l'histoire du concile et des huit qui l’avaient précédé ", lut tout d’abord 
une invocation aux divinités qui avaient oui les paroles mémes du 
Bouddha, en les implorant d’aider les membres du concile 4 se remémorer 
les textes sacrés et de les protéger contre les génies néfastes qui ne 
manqueraient pas d’essayer d’obscurcir leurs esprits. Ensuite, |’'assemblée 
se partagea en quatre groupes dont chacun se vit allouer une partie du 
canon. 

Pendant toute la durée des travaux, le roi et le second roi se rendirent 
chaque jour en personne au monastére, matin et soir. Le matin, ils pré- 
sentaient de la nourriture aux religieux, membres du concile, alignés 
pour la quéte quotidienne dans la longue galerie du monastére. Le soir, 
au moment des priéres, ils revenaient offrir des cierges et des boissons. 

La révision du Tripitaka dura cing mois. Elle se signale surtout par 
le grand nombre de corrections qui furent apportées aux manuscrits 
servant de base. II est inutile de dire qu'il ne s’agit ici nullement d’une 
édition critique au sens moderne du mot. De cette « Recension du con- 
cile », ou « Edition des vieux maitres », comme on |’appelle plutét au- 
jourd’hui, le roi ordonna de faire aussitét une copie, vérifiée jusqu’a six 
fois sur l’original, qui est connue sous le nom de « Grande édition dorée », 
en raison de la dorure qui recouvre les couvertures des liasses d’olles et 
l’épaisseur des olles elles-mémes, et qui donne a chacune des 3686 liasses 
l’'aspect d’un lingot d’or. 

Le roi mit fin au concile par la distribution de robes aux religieux 
et de vétements aux laics qui avaient collaboré aux travaux. Puis, con- 
formément au rituel des donations pieuses, il répandit de l’eau bénite 
sur les mains de la statue du Bouddha en exprimant le veeu de voir le 
fruit de ses actions méritoires profiter 4 tous les étres. Une fois cette 
cérémonie terminée, les manuscrits du Tripitaka furent transportés en 
cortége sur des liti¢res royales au sanctuaire du Bouddha d’émeraude, 
ot ils échappérent par miracle a l’incendie qui éclata le jour méme de 
leur installation et détruisit une partie des édifices du monastére. 

Une copie subsidiaire de la Grande édition dorée fut faite au cours 
du régne. C’est elle qui servit principalement de base aux nombreuses 
collections manuscrites des Ecritures qui furent alors distribuées aux 
monastéres soit sur l’ordre du roi, soit sur l’initiative privée. 

Le roi P‘ra P*iitth’ 4 Yét Fa fut un grand bAtisseur de pagodes. On 


"| Sangitiyavamsa, Bangkok, 1923. 
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Jui doit la construction des plus grands monastéres qui ornent aujourd hui 
la ville de Bangkok, comme le Wat C‘etiip‘én (Jetuvana), plus connu 
sous le nom de Wat P*‘o, le Wat Suit’at (Sudassana) et le Wat Sakét, 
dont les kuti purent loger des milliers de religieux. Les édifices et les 
galeries intérieures de ces monastéres furent garnis de statues choisies 
parmi celles que l’on avait retirées des ruines d’Ayuthia et amenées a 
Bangkok, et qui furent ainsi rendues au culte. 


Les rapports de l Eglise et de I’ Etat 


En ce qui concerne |’administration de |’Eglise, le roi P‘ra P*iitth® a 
Yét Fa fut conduit a intervenir a plusieurs reprises pour rétablir l’ordre 
et faire respecter par le clergé les régles de discipline. Dix des ordon- 
nances qu'il promulgua a cet effet figurent dans le code qu'il fit com- 
piler 4 la fin de son régne. Elles sont d’un grand intérét pour la connais- 
sance de l'état du clergé a cette époque. Elles montrent qu’en dépit des 
efforts du roi et des mesures prises au début de son régne, un relache- 
ment inquiétant persistait jusque dans les rangs les plus élevés de la 
hiérarchie et donnait lieu 4 de déplorables abus. 

Deux textes surtout méritent de retenir l’attention en raison de leur 
portée générale. Le premier est daté de la seconde année du régne ™. 
Il a été rendu a l'occasion d’une querelle entre des dignitaires et le 
patriarche portant sur les régles 4 suivre pour l’'accomplissement régulier 
d'une cérémonie importante du culte (le kathinattharana ou distribution 
annuelle de robes aux communautés). Les dignitaires soutenaient contre 
le patriarche que les prescriptions canoniques n’avaient pas été observées 
et que la cérémonie devait étre invalidée. Le roi, devant qui |’affaire 
avait été portée, s’éléve avec vigueur contre la suffisance de ces reli- 
gieux qui prétendent en savoir plus que leur précepteur et les rappelle 
au respect dd au chef de l’Eglise. Aprés les avoir sévérement admonestés 
et évoqué la sinistre image d’un schisme que leur obstination risquerait 
d’entrainer, il déclare qu'il appartient au seul patriarche de décider de 
la validité des actes culturels (sanghakamma) et fait défense, pour l’ave- 
nir, de porter de telles controverses au pied du tréne. Elles devront étre 
discutées en premier lieu avec |’abbé du monastére et ensuite, s'il y a lieu, 
avec les dignitaires des degrés successifs de la hiérarchie, le dernier mot 
appartenant au patriarche. Ce n’est que si l’affaire est susceptible de 
mettre en jeu l’action de la loi pénale que le roi pourra étre saisi, aprés 
consultation des fonctionnaires laiques compétents. 

Ce texte est important, parce qu’il est le premier et peut-étre le seul, 


12 Kot" P ra Song n° 7, daté du 27 octobre 1783, Code du 1% régne, édition de 
l'Université des Sciences morales et politiques, III, p. 26. 
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ot se trouve affirmée avec netteté l’indépendance de |’Eglise a |’égard 
du pouvoir séculier en ce qui concerne les controverses purement reli- 
gieuses, en méme temps que la précellence de son chef en des questions 
de ce genre. 

Le second texte est daté du 10 février 1790 1%. Il contient un véritable 
exposé de la politique royale a l’égard de |’Eglise et esquisse en quelque 
sorte 4 sa maniére une théorie des deux glaives. 

Dans un long préambule, qui est la partie principale de l’ordonnance, 
le roi affirme d’abord que |’Eglise et Etat doivent se préter un soutien 
mutuel. I] entend par 14 que les deux pouvoirs, concourant au méme 
but, qui est le maintien de la religion, doivent veiller ensemble a ce 
qu'elle ne périclite pas. En principe, c’est aux dignitaires et aux chefs 
de communautés que le soin incombe d’assurer |’ordre parmi les reli- 
gieux et de ramener dans la bonne voie par des sanctions disciplinaires, 
ceux qui enfreignent les régles de leur état. Mais, si leur autorité ne 
suffit pas 4 enrayer le désordre et que le mal risque de s’étendre et de 
mettre la religion en péril, il est de leur devoir de faire appel a l'aide 
de l’Etat. Pour justifier cette intervention du pouvoir séculier dans les 
affaires intérieures des communautés, l’auteur de |’ordonnance invoque 
certains précédents fameux dans l’histoire de l’Eglise : tels que la réunion 
du premier concile ou Concile des Cing cents, tenu peu de temps aprés 
la mort du Bouddha sur I’instigation de Maha Kacyapa avec |’appui du 
roi Ajatacgatru, la réforme de l’Eglise cinghalaise entreprise en 1586 
de l’ére bouddhique par le roi Parakramabahu a la demande du patriar- 
che appelé également Kacyapa “. Il fait méme état d’un récit tiré des 
Jataka ot Matuli, le fidéle cocher du roi des dieux Indra, descend du 
ciel sous la forme d’un molosse pour chatier les pécheurs et sauver la 
religion préte a s’éteindre . 

Le roi présente ensuite un tableau fort sombre de |’état actuel de 
l’Eglise, montrant les religieux indifférents 4 leurs devoirs, sans respect 
pour la robe qu’ils portaient, mélés aux laics, souillés des mémes vices, 
énumérant une suite impressionnante d’affaires scandaleuses dont la 
justice n’a été saisie que grace aux plaintes de laics indignés. II fustige 
la conduite des dignitaires et des chefs de communautés qui n’ont pas su 
empécher ou réprimer eux-mémes de tels abus et les menace 4 |’avenir 


de peines sévéres s’ils ne veillent pas mieux 4 |’état de l’Eglise, leur rap- _ 


pelant que le pouvoir séculier viendra immédiatement 4 leur aide s’ils 
en ont besoin. 

L’ordonnance se termine par une suite de dispositions prescrivant 
aux religieux |’obéissance aux régles de l’ordre et édictant des mesures 
destinées 4 assurer une liaison étroite entre les autorités ecclésiastiques 


Kot’ P* ra Sdng n° 9, Code du 1% régne, Ill, p. 49. 
4 Les faits et la date sont présentés ici conformément au texte de l’ordonnance. 
18 Mahakanha jataka, édit. Fausbéll, IV, p. 180. 
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et les autorités laiques pour la recherche et la répression des manque- 
ments graves a la discipline. 

Si l’on s’est étendu quelque peu sur ce texte, ce n’est pas qu’il intro- 
duise aucune nouveauté dans les rapports de |’Eglise et de |’Etat. Bien au 
contraire, il ne fait qu’exposer la politique royale traditionnelle, dont le 
roi de Th‘dnbiri s’était déja fait héritier, ainsi qu’on |’a vu plus haut. 
Son originalité réside surtout dans la netteté de la doctrine exprimée, 
qualité assez rare dans les textes de cette époque et de ce genre. II défi- 
nit la prérogative contenue dans le titre de protecteur de la religion que 
tout roi de Siam assume a son avénement. Loin d’étre une simple pro- 
fession de foi, ce titre confére au roi la haute main sur |’administration 
de l’Eglise. C’est non seulement lui qui pourvoit aux nominations des 
hauts dignitaires ecclésiastiques, mais ceux-ci sont en quelque sorte res- 
ponsables devant lui de |’état de la religion, comme le seraient de hauts 
fonctionnaires de la marche de leur service. Dés la période d’Ayuthia, il 
existait un service du palais spécialement chargé des affaires ecclésias- 
tiques et en particulier des poursuites contre les talapoins qui manquaient 
a leurs devoirs. Ce n’est qu’a l’époque contemporaine que |’Eglise a acquis 
une certaine autonomie, sans toutefois former un corps indépendant. 
Suivant les idées traditionnelles que refléte notre texte et dont il s’ins- 
pire, l’Eglise ne saurait subsister sans l’appui de |’Etat, non plus que 
Etat sans le secours des vertus que personnifie |’Eglise. Ce n’est pas a 
dire pourtant que les deux pouvoirs soient enti¢rement confondus entre 
les mains du roi. L’Eglise existe 4 cété de |’Etat et a sa mission propre a 
remplir, qui est d’enseigner aux hommes la voie du salut et de leur offrir 
les moyens de s’y engager. S’il est du devoir du roi de veiller a ce qu’elle 
demeure fidéle aux instructions de son fondateur, sa mission ne va pas 
plus loin, et l’Eglise est le seul interpréte autorisé de la loi salvatrice. 
Autrement dit, le roi ne saurait intervenir dans le domaine propre de 
la religion. L’échec tragique de la tentative du roi de Th‘énbiiri de se 
placer au-dessus du clergé a porté ses fruits. Par l’ordonnance analysée 
en premier lieu, son successeur a saisi la premiére occasion qui s’est 
offerte 4 lui pour reconnaitre au patriarche la supréme autorité en ma- 
tiére religieuse. Dans son domaine propre, le pouvoir spirituel est élevé 
bien au-dessus du temporel, et les marques de respect auxquelles tout 
religieux a droit, méme de la part du roi, font un contraste saisissant 
avec le servilisme qui souligne les rapports d’inférieur 4 supérieur dans 
la société laique. C’est que le religieux est en dehors du monde laique et 
que, par la robe qu'il porte et l’existence 4 laquelle il s’est astreint, il 
incarne un idéal vénéré de tous. 

Aussi, les rapports de l’Eglise bouddhique et de |’Etat siamois sont 
en réalité plus nuancés que le laisserait supposer le premier point relevé 
dans les considérations ci-dessus. Si le roi est bien, dans toute l’acception 
du terme, le protecteur de l’Eglise et s’il jouit 4 ce titre de la haute main 
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sur l’administration ecclésiastique, il ne s’en regarde pas moins comme 
son serviteur le plus fidéle, le plus dévoué a ses intéréts. Son réle est de 
faciliter la tache du clergé, non de le diriger. S’il est apparu, jusqu’ici, 
comme prépondérant, c’est que, dans la période que l'on vient d’exa- 
miner, |’Eglise avait 4 affronter une grave crise que, laissée a ses seuls 
moyens, elle efit peut-étre été incapable de surmonter. 

Il semble bien d’ailleurs que les prescriptions édictées en 1790 aient 
été insuffisantes pour rétablir |’ordre et la discipline dans les monastéres. 
Jusqu’a la fin de son régne, le roi P‘ra P*iitth’a Y6t Fa dut prendre des 
mesures énergiques pour secouer la négligence ou |’indolence des hauts 
dignitaires, trop indifférents aux meceurs de leur clergé. C’est ce qui 
résulte notamment d’une ordonnance, datée du 9 juin 1801, dans laquelle 
le roi déplore de nouveaux scandales et rappelle aux hauts dignitaires 
ses ordres antérieurs **. 


II. LA CRISE DU XI1X* SIECLE 


Les régnes de P’raé P’iitth'a Lo’t La Naph‘alai et de P*ra Nang Klau 


Aprés la mort de P‘ra P*iitth’a Yét Fa, s’ouvre pour le Siam une 
longue période de paix relative. Au début de son régne, son successeur 
P'ra P*iitth’a Lo’t La Naph‘alai (1806-1824) eut 4 repousser une nou- 
velle invasion des Birmans dans le Sud de la péninsule, mais ce devait 
étre la derniére menace sérieuse contre l’intégrité territoriale du pays, 
les Birmans allant bientét avoir affaire aux Anglais. L’histoire politique 
du Siam durant le reste de son régne et sous celui de son successeur, 
P'ra Nang Klau (1824-1851), n’a plus été marquée au point de vue 
militaire que par des expéditions hors des frontiéres en vue de maintenir 
ou d’étendre l’autorité du roi sur les pays vassaux. 

L’Eglise bouddhique pendant tout ce temps connut, en apparence au 
moins, une existence tranquille et bénéficia largement de la dévotion 
des deux rois. P‘ra P*iitth’4 Lo’t La et surtout P’ra Nang Klau enrichi- 
rent la capitale de nombreux édifices religieux, soit en fondant de nou- 
veaux monastéres, soit en apportant des embellissements souvent consi- 
dérables aux travaux exécutés sous le régne de Pra P*iitth’a Yét Fa. 
C’est de cette époque que date le plein essor de |’architecture siamoise, 
composante originale des arts des divers pays d’ou les Siamois ont tiré 
leur civilisation. 


* Kot* P* ra Séng n° 10, Code du 1° régne, Ill, p. 51. 
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Les successeurs de P‘ra P‘iitth’a Y6t Fa continuérent également son 
cuvre en publiant de nouvelles éditions des Ecritures. Sous P‘ra P*iitth‘a 
Lo‘t La, une seule recension des textes p4lis vit le jour, qui ne fut d’ail- 
leurs terminée qu’aprés sa mort. Mais P‘ra Nang Klau fit entreprendre 
non moins de sept recensions différentes, dont l'une, connue sous le 
nom de « Recension laquée or et noir », est tenue pour la plus belle de 
toutes les recensions royales, en raison de la richesse et du soin apportés 
a l’exécution et a l’ornementation des manuscrits. 

Durant la méme période furent renoués les liens avec l’Eglise de 
Ceylan. En 1814, une ambassade comprenant huit religieux fut envoyée 
par le roi P‘ra P*iitth’a Lo’t La dans I’ile mére, alors tombée sous la 
domination anglaise. Elle visita les principaux sanctuaires et lieux de 
culte et revint aprés trois années et demie d’absence en ramenant six 
rejetons de l’arbre bodhi. Des rapports beaucoup plus profitables pour 
les deux Eglises furent établis par deux autres ambassades envoyées en 
1842 et 1844 sous le régne de P‘ra Nang Klau, au cours desquelles des 
textes p4lis furent empruntés de part et d’autre. Ces deux derniéres 
ambassades étaient composées seulement de religieux appartenant au 
groupe dissident en voie de formation, et l’objet principal de leur mis- 
sion est significatif d’un nouvel état d’esprit qui anime alors une partie 
des religieux. 

La vie intérieure des monastéres a été marquée, en 1816, par un gros 
scandale. Trois hauts dignitaires furent accusés de vivre en concubinage 
presque notoire avec des femmes. Reconnus coupables, ils furent défro- 
qués et jetés en prison. Le roi, inquiet de |’état moral du clergé, demanda 
au patriarche de composer un mandement destiné a rappeler aux 
religieux leurs devoirs et en fit distribuer le texte dans tous les monas- 
téres. D’autre part, le service laique chargé de la police des monas- 
téres recut instruction de se montrer vigilant et sé¢vére, et il est probable 
que, jusqu’a la fin du régne et durant une bonne partie du régne de P‘ra 
Nang Klau, la surveillance du clergé ne se relacha point. Cependant, 
un nouveau scandale éclata en 1820, atteignant la personne méme du 
chef désigné de l’Eglise. A la fin de l'année 1842, de graves désordres 
furent signalés, dont le roi s’alarma beaucoup. Une vaste opération 
d’épuration fut entreprise qui se prolongea trois mois et a la suite de 
laquelle cing cents religieux, dont plusieurs dignitaires, furent défroqués 
et condamnés a diverses peines, tandis que beaucoup d'autres n’échap- 
paient au chAtiment que par la fuite. 

Il apparait donc bien qu’en dépit des mesures édictées par P‘ra 
P‘iitth’a Y6t Fa et de la surveillance exercée par les autorités laiques, 
l’Eglise n’avait pas encore réussi a se relever complétement de la crise 
qui l’avait atteinte 4 la fin du siécle précédent et qu’elle continuait a 
souffrir des mémes tares qui l’avaient avilie dans le passé. Les monas- 
téres, enrichis par les largesses du roi et des fidéles, regorgeaient alors 
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de monde, mais beaucoup de religieux n’avaient pris la robe que séduits 
par l’attrait d'une vie oisive et souvent lucrative. Non seulement dans 
de nombreux monastéres la discipline était fort relachée, mais le clergé, 
satisfait des honneurs qu'il recevait, avait perdu, en général, tout esprit 
zélateur et, bien incapable d’éclairer les fidéles sur les vrais principes 
de la religion, les entretenait au contraire dans des conceptions et des 
pratiques qui étaient étrangéres au bouddhisme ou que méme il réprou- 
vait. 


L’entrée en scéne du monde occidental 


Or, a cette époque, le Siam commengait 4 reprendre contact avec le 
monde occidental. Les affaires de Birmanie et des Etats malais vassaux 
du Siam avaient introduit les Anglais dans la politique extérieure du 
pays. A la suite de la mission de John Crawford en 1822 et du traité 
obtenu quatre années plus tard par la Compagnie anglaise des Indes 
orientales, le commerce avec la Grande-Bretagne se développait rapi- 
dement. En 1833, les Etats-Unis entraient 4 leur tour en rapports avec 
le gouvernement siamois et concluaient un traité. En vain, le roi P‘ra 
Nang Klau et les milieux officiels tentérent de faire marche arriére et 
de pratiquer une politique d’isolement hautain qui faillit avoir des consé¢- 
quences désastreuses pour |’indépendance du pays. Un irrésistible cou- 
rant d’échanges était établi qui allait, 4 l’encontre de toutes les résis- 
tances, ouvrir le Siam 4a I’influence occidentale. Déja, une partie de 
élite de la capitale commengait a s’intéresser aux choses et aux idées 
de |’Occident, prenait godt aux sciences exactes et s’éveillait a la criti- 
que. Les Siamois, tout en ayant l’esprit trés ouvert aux nouveautés, sont 
également trés chatouilleux sur ce qui touche leurs croyances intimes. 
Comment ne se sentiraient-ils pas humiliés devant le déplorable effet 
que produirait leur religion aux yeux d’étrangers que la magnificence 
des pagodes n’éblouirait pas ? Or, ce genre de témoins avertis existait 
déja. Si le nombre d’Européens résidant 4 Bangkok était encore infime, 
il comptait surtout des missionnaires. La mission catholique, en sommeil 
depuis de longues années, reprend vie en 1822, et surtout en 1830, avec 
l’arrivée de Pallegoix, consacré évéque en 1838. Elle prend de |’impor- 
tance lors de la transplantation, en 1834, 4 Bangkok d’un fort contingent 
de prisonniers viétnamiens. Les missions protestantes américaines font 
leur apparition en 1828. Elles deviennent trés actives en 1835 sous |’im- 
pulsion du Dr Bradley, dont la carri¢re devait se poursuivre jusqu’en 
1873. Pendant quinze ans, une quarantaine de missionnaires suivirent, 
envoyés par diverses sociétés américaines. Certains d’entre eux joignaient 
a l’action missionnaire la pratique de la médecine et de la chirurgie, ce 
qui leur ouvrait immédiatement bien des portes. Bradley avait apporté 
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avec lui une presse d’imprimerie avec des caractéres siamois, la premiére 
introduite au Siam. Dés la seconde année de son séjour, il imprimait 
et distribuait des tracts sur la religion chrétienne et, en 1844, il publiait 
le premier périodique imprimé au Siam, qui ne devait avoir d’ailleurs 
qu'une bréve existence. Malgré leur petit nombre relatif et la réserve ot 
ils étaient tenus, surtout dans les derniéres années du régne de P‘ra 
Nang Klau, il n’est pas douteux que l’action de ces missionnaires sur 
l'élite de la population n’ait été trés grande et faite pour éveiller en 
beaucoup d’esprit des questions nouvelles. Leurs connaissances scientifi- 
ques ajoutaient de l’autorité a leurs arguments. I] est intéressant a cet 
égard de lire dans le Journal intime de Bradley ou dans celui d’un de 
ses contemporains, le Rev. Caswell, le résumé de leurs discussions avec 
des interlocuteurs parfois de haut rang sur le bouddhisme. Leurs criti- 
ques touchaient souvent juste, mais n’atteignaient en somme que la reli- 
gion qu’ils avaient sous leurs yeux. 

Il serait certainement excessif de prétendre que l’activité de ces 
missionnaires aurait pu devenir une menace pour |’Eglise bouddhique. 
En fait, les conversions obtenues tant du cété des missions protestantes 
que de la mission catholique furent trés rares, du moins parmi la popu- 
lation thaie. Mais il est indéniable que la propagande chrétienne, avec 
tout ce qu’elle apportait avec elle de la civilisation occidentale et dont 
elle se servait pour des fins édifiantes, provoquait un malaise chez les 
meilleurs esprits. Ce malaise était bien plus grave que celui qui était 
ressenti devant le facheux état des communautés bouddhiques, car il 
résultait du conflit des croyances traditionnelles avec les connaissances 
nouvelles. Si ce conflit n’était pas résolu, il risquait de faire apparaitre 
le bouddhisme comme ennemi des lumiéres et de l’engager dangereuse- 
ment aux cétés des forces hostiles 4 la modernisation du pays. Déja, des 
signes inquiétants d’intolérance se manifestaient 4 la fin du régne de 
P'ra Nang Klau. Huit des missionnaires frangais avaient été expulsés et 
les missionnaires protestants, en butte 4 mille vexations, songeaient a 
quitter le pays. Mais au méme moment s’affirmait, au sein de |’Eglise, 
un mouvement réformateur dont le succés final allait épargner a la 
religion et 4 la nation elle-méme |’épreuve qui les menagait. 


La carriére religieuse du prince Mongkut 


A la mort de P‘ra P‘iitth’a Lo’t La, en 1824, l’héritier présomptif, le 
prince Mongkut, 4gé de 20 ans, venait de prendre la robe jaune pour 
accomplir le stage monastique imposé par l’usage. Un de ses demi-fréres, 
né d’une concubine, plus 4gé que lui, qui dirigeait en fait depuis de nom- 
breuses années les affaires du royaume, profita de |’autorité qu’il avait 
acquise pour s’‘emparer du pouvoir et c’est lui qui fut couronné sous le 
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nom de P‘ra Nang Klau. Le prince Mongkut décida alors pour sa sécurité 
personnelle de ne pas défroquer au terme de son stage, mais de rester 
dans les ordres. Il ne devait quitter |’état religieux qu’a la mort de P‘r4 
Nang Klau, 27 années plus tard. 

Ce long séjour forcé d’un prince actif et intelligent sous la robe jaune 
devait avoir d’heureuses conséquences pour |’avenir de |’Eglise siamoise. 

Quelques jours aprés son ordination, le prince alla résider dans un 
monastére éloigné du centre de la ville, construit au milieu d’épais feuil- 
lages, le Wat Samérai, dont les religieux appartenaient a l’ordre con- 
templatif. Les pratiques ascétiques auxquelles ils s’adonnaient étaient 
regardées comme une préparation utile 4 l’exercice du pouvoir, par 
l’endurance et la maitrise de soi qu’elles développaient chez les initiés et 
l’ascendant qu’elles leur assuraient sur les autres hommes. L’abbé, un 
religieux austére, avait été le précepteur des rois P‘ra P*iitth’a Yét Fa 
et P‘ra P*itth’a Lo’t La durant leur stage. I] était donc naturel qu'il 
accueillit le jeune prince. Celui-ci ne demeura cependant que deux 
années au Wat Samérai, et encore passa-t-il une bonne partie de ce 
temps a visiter d’autres monastéres également voués a la méditation. 
I] se fit initier aux diverses méthodes d’ascétisme. Mais cet entrainement 
ne satisfit pas son esprit. I] voulait savoir les raisons des pratiques qu’on 
lui enseignait et comment elles se rattachaient 4 l’enseignement du 
Bouddha. Ses maitres ne pouvaient lui donner de réponse, car ils ne 
professaient que par |’exemple et ne savaient invoquer que l’autorité de 
leurs propres maitres. Aussi, le prince résolut-il de se mettre a |’étude 
des Ecritures et de recommencer son instruction religieuse ab initio. Il 
quitta le Wat Samérai et alla se fixer au Monastére du Grand Reliquaire 
ou se trouvaient des p4lisants réputés. 

I] demeura trois années dans cette nouvelle résidence et acquit une 
science approfondie des textes sacrés. I] s’intéressa particuliérement aux 
régles de discipline qui sont le fondement de I’ordre, puisqu’elles défi- 
nissent la droite voie qui seule peut conduire au salut. I] ne tarda pas a 
s'apercevoir que ces régles n’étaient guére observées autour de lui, soit 
par l’indifférence des abbés, soit tout simplement, par ignorance. I] en 
vint 4 douter de la validité de l’ordination, telle qu'elle était conférée 
dans les communautés siamoises. I] songeait 4 quitter la robe jaune 
quand il rencontra un dignitaire de la secte mone qui avait été ordonné 
au Pégou et était trés versé dans les questions de doctrine et de disci- 
pline. A la suite des entretiens qu’il efit avec lui, il congut une grande 
admiration pour la communauté mone qui lui parut suivre les prescrip- 
tions canoniques avec plus de rigueur que les communautés siamoises. 
Il reprit confiance, renonga a l’idée de défroquer, mais se fit ordonner 
de nouveau suivant le rituel de la secte mone, dont il résolut de suivre 
les pratiques sans plus tarder, quitte 4 les modifier dans la suite, s’il le 
jugeait 4 propos. Mais comme il lui aurait été malaisé de mener un genre 
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de vie particulier au sein d’une communauté nombreuse et bien en vue, 
il se décida 4 revenir au Wat Samérai ou, grace a |’éloignement de la 
ville et 4 la grande liberté laissée aux religieux, il pourrait vivre a sa 
guise sans faire de scandale. 

C’est au cours de son second séjour au Wat Samérai que le prince 
Mongkut précisa les éléments de la réforme qui devait aboutir a la cons- 
titution d’une secte nouvelle, la secte dhammayuttika ou secte de ceux 
qui s’attachent 4 la Loi. Avec quelques religieux qui l’avaient accom- 
pagné dans sa nouvelle retraite, il s'appliqua a |’observation stricte des 
régles de discipline, poussant le scrupule jusqu’a se faire réordonner 
une seconde fois dans des conditions telles que |’ordination fat a l’abri 
de toute critique. A la fin de son second séjour au Wat Samérai, il 
comptait une trentaine de disciples. 


La fondation de la secte dhammayuttika 


La réforme entreprise par le prince ne pouvait qu’étre agréable au 
pieux roi P‘ra Nang Klau. Peut-étre aussi secrétement satisfait de le voir 
engagé a fond dans sa vocation de talapoin, il le nomma, en 1836, a la 
téte d’un monastére de la capitale, le Wat Bowéraniwet (Pavarani- 
veca) 17. Désormais, chef d’une communauté, le prince allait pouvoir 
réaliser ses projets. C’est alors que le groupe de religieux qu’il présidait 
se désolidarisa des autres communautés siamoises par des signes exté- 
rieurs, touchant, entre autres, le port de la robe, la fagon de tenir le bol 
a auménes, qui distinguent encore de nos jours les religieux dhammayut- 
tika de ceux qui appartiennent a la secte non réformée. Mais le mouve- 
ment qui, jusque la, avait été surtout dirigé contre le relachement de la 
discipline, n’allait pas tarder, au contact des religions occidentales, a 
dépasser cet objectif. 

Déja, pendant son second séjour au Wat Samérai, le prince Mongkut 
était entré en rapports avec des missionnaires catholiques, le futur évé- 
que Pallegoix et Clémenceau, de la Société des Missions Etrangéres. 
Il avait méme recu d’un chrétien siamois des lecons de latin. Mais c’est 
surtout aprés sa nomination au Wat Bowdraniwet qu'il put entretenir 
des relations suivies avec des représentants de la religion chrétienne, 
cette fois des missionnaires protestants. Dés l’année 1836, il prenait 
contact avec Bradley, duquel, trois années aprés, il recevait ses premié- 
res lecgons d’anglais. Dés lors, on peut dire qu’il n’y eut aucun mission- 
naire protestant qui ne fait venu lui rendre visite. En 1845, le Rev. Cas- 
well se vit proposer, dans le monastére méme, un local ou il pourrait 
précher et distribuer des tracts en échange de lecons d’anglais qu'il 


17 Pendant son séjour au Monastére du Grand Reliquaire, le prince Mongkut avait 
subi avec succés, l’examen de théologie qui conférait le grade de barien (docteur). 
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donnerait au prince et a ses religieux, et jusqu’a sa mort, durant trois 
années, le Rev. Caswell put se livrer tranquillement 4 son ceuvre de 
propagande au sein d’une communauté bouddhique. 

Les fréquents entretiens que le prince avait eus avec les missionnai- 
res protestants, loin d’altérer sa foi, l'avaient convaincu que lui-méme 
et ses coreligionnaires tireraient au contraire, un grand profit de leur 
rencontre avec ces messagers du monde occidental. Ils l’avaient amené 
de bonne heure 4 comprendre que, pour que le relévement de |’église 
fat complet, il ne suffisait pas d’un clergé attaché aux régles de |’ordre, 
mais qu'il fallait épurer la religion nationale elle-méme en en élaguant 
toutes les fausses croyances que la foi populaire y avait entremélées. 
Aussi exigeait-il tout d’abord de ses disciples une connaissance sérieuse 
des textes sacrés et de la doctrine qu’ils contenaient, afin qu’ils fussent 
en mesure de saisir pleinement le sens des priéres et des formules qu’ils 
récitaient et leur portée, ainsi que la raison d’étre des régles de conduite 
auxquelles ils étaient assujettis. Pendant son séjour au Monastére du 
Grand Reliquaire, il avait été chargé par le roi de l’organisation des 
examens de théologie ; il conserva ces fonctions lorsqu’il fut promu abbé 
et sous sa direction, le niveau de |’instruction religieuse se releva sensi- 
blement. Le Wat Béwéraniwet devint une école de p4li qui resta long- 
temps sans rivale. En dehors des religieux appartenant 4 ce monastére, 
pour lesquels |’étude du p4li était obligatoire, nombre de religieux de 
l’extérieur étaient admis a suivre les cours. 

Les collections siamoises du Tripitaka étaient alors fort défectueuses 
et trés incomplétes. Le texte établi par le fameux « Concile » de 1788, 
était loin d’étre parfait, et les diverses recensions royales qui l’avaient 
suivi n’offraient guére plus de garanties d’authenticité. Aussi, la nouvelle 
école, soucieuse de revenir a la source, s’empressa-t-elle de saisir l’occa- 
sion de renouer les relations avec l’église cinghalaise. En 1840, des reli- 
gieux arrivérent de Ceylan pour rendre hommage aux principaux sanc- 
tuaires du Siam. Le roi leur assigna pour résidence le Wat Bow6raniwet 
et le prince-abbé put s’enquérir de la sorte auprés d’eux des traditions 
de l’Eglise mére. I] décida alors le roi 4 envoyer 4 Ceylan une ambassade 
religieuse dont les membres furent choisis par le prince parmi ses disci- 
ples. Elle recut la mission de se renseigner sur |’état de la religion a 
Ceylan et de rapporter des textes pour reviser et compléter les collec- 
tions siamoises. Elle revint, en 1843, avec quarante volumes du Tripitaka 
empruntés au clergé cinghalais. L’année suivante, une nouvelle ambas- 
sade, également composée de religieux de la formation dhammayuttika, 
alla rendre les textes empruntés et revint avec trente autres volumes. 
L’accés aux sources cinghalaises, joint 4 l'étude des manuscrits mons 
que l'on possédait déja ou que l'on fit rechercher en Birmanie, suscita 
un travail de critique sans précédent, ainsi qu’en témoignent les nom- 
breuses recensions royales qui ont été signalées. D’autre part, les rapports 
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avec l’Eglise mére se firent beaucoup plus étroits que par le passé. La 
seconde ambassade avait ramené avec elle une quarantaine de religieux 
et laics cinghalais. Une partie spéciale des kuti du Wat Bowdraniwet 
leur fut affectée. Par l’intermédiaire des envoyés ou des pélerins logés 
dans le monastére, le prince Mongkut échangea avec les membres du 
haut clergé cinghalais une correspondance nourrie sur les points de doc- 
trine et de discipline qui lui tenaient 4 cceur. La tradition cinghalaise 
achevait de le dégager de la tradition mone, ou plutét, l'une et l'autre 
contribuaient 4 le dégager de la tradition nationale pour |’aider a retrou- 
ver la pure tradition établie par le Bouddha. 

Cette connaissance des textes et de la doctrine n’apparaissait plus 
seulement aux yeux du fondateur de la nouvelle école comme un devoir 
élémentaire pour ceux qui bénéficiaient de la vénération et des honneurs 
attachés au port de la robe jaune. Elle répondait aussi aux besoins intel- 
lectuels nouveaux que la fréquentation des milieux européens faisait 
naitre dans la société siamoise. Le prince Mongkut joignait 4 une culture 
alors peu commune chez un religieux « de carriére », un esprit de tour- 
nure rationaliste encore plus rare chez un Siamois de son temps et qui 
déja développait en lui une véritable passion pour les sciences exactes 
comme I’astronomie. A l'image du bouddhisme que s’en faisait le peuple, 
il cherchait a substituer une version savante ne conservant de la religion 
nationale que les pratiques consacrées par les textes et dérivant toute 
son autorité de la valeur philosophique et morale de la doctrine qu’ils 
renfermaient. I] ne se bornait pas d’ailleurs 4 rejeter les superstitions 
étrangéres au bouddhisme. I] n’hésitait pas 4 exclure du canon comme 
«apocryphes » les récits légendaires comme les Jataka, histoires des 
existences antérieures du Bouddha, pourtant si populaires au Siam, ou 
a n’y voir que de pieuses fables destinées a |’édification des enfants ou 
du peuple. Il expliquait les pouvoirs surnaturels attribués au Bouddha 
par un développement des facultés communes 4 tous les hommes. Les 
événements miraculeux de la vie du Bienheureux ou des Saints étaient 
de méme acceptés comme des paraboles ou ramenés a des proportions 
humaines. Ce rationalisme, si caractéristique des tendances de la nou- 
velle école, aboutissait 4 faire de la doctrine bouddhique une sorte de 
philosophie ou de morale athée, 4 la maniére dont certains bouddholo- 
gues européens ont, a leur tour, présenté la religion du Bouddha. Si les 
croyances populaires n’en ont guére été ébranlées, la religion nationale 
sen est trouvée fortifiée dans les milieux od la pensée scientifique, en 
s éveillant, risquait de propager une incrédulité dangereuse. Le prince 
Mongkut a pu lui-méme passer pour un sceptique, tant il était prét a 
sacrifier tout ce qui n’était pas vérité d’expérience. Ainsi, la réforme 
préparait les esprits, dans le domaine religieux, 4 la transformation 
qu’allait opérer dans la société siamoise |’influence, vainement suspen- 
due, de la civilisation occidentale. 
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La conviction profonde du prince dans la nécessité de la réforme 
et son infatigable activité réussirent 4 donner 4 cette forme ingrate du 
bouddhisme, une vie qui avait depuis longtemps abandonné les vieilles 
communautés siamoises. I] composa en p4li de nombreux hymnes pour 
le culte journalier du matin et du soir, des formules pour les dévotions 
des laics, hymnes et formules qui sont d’un usage général aujourd’hui. 
Il organisa un service spécial pour la célébration du Vigakhapiija, anni- 
versaire a la fois de la naissance, de l’illumination et de la mort du 
Bouddha. I] instaura au milieu du troisiéme mois siamois la cérémonie, 
jusque-la chémée au Siam, du Maghapiija, destinée 4 commémorer le 
jour ot le Bouddha exposa devant une assemblée de 1250 saints les 
principes fondamentaux sur lesquels ses disciples devaient régler leur 
vie. Il s’attacha enfin, avec un soin particulier, 4 donner de l’utilité au 
sermon, qui, jusque-la, ne consistait guére que dans la paraphrase solen- 
nelle d’un texte p4li et s’accomplissait comme un rite. Sans parler des 
jours de féte et des occasions particuliéres, il y avait au Wat Bowéra- 
niwet sermon le matin et l’aprés-midi chaque quinzaine. Le prince mon- 
tait trés souvent en chaire lui-méme. A la différence des prédicateurs 
de son temps, il cherchait 4 convaincre plutét qu’a en imposer. II parlait 
une langue facile, accessible 4 tous ses auditeurs, et, en général, im- 
provisait ses sermons en partant de quelques sentences p4lies choisies 
d’avance. Il imposait la méme habitude 4 ses disciples, dont quelques-uns 
furent de grands prédicateurs. 

Malgré les appréhensions d’un schisme que la nouvelle école faisait 
redouter, et les jalousies qu’elle suscitait chez certains hauts dignitaires, 
le mouvement réformateur se propagea avec un succés de plus en plus 
marqué. Le Wat Boéwdraniwet, vide a l’arrivée du prince, comptait dans 
les derniéres années de sa direction, de 130 4 150 religieux. I] eft bientét 
des filiales fondées par des laics gagnés aux idées réformatrices. La 
mort du roi P‘ra Nang Klau, en 1851, l’accession au tréne du prince 
Mongkut allaient faciliter l’euvre de réforme et permettre d’en faire 
pénétrer l’esprit dans l’Eglise siamoise tout entiére. Le Siam pouvait 
sans danger souvrir a la pensée occidentale et, sous le régne de Mongkut 
et celui de son successeur Chulalongkorn, affronter la tache de la moder- 
nisation. Avant méme que cette tache n’efit commencé dans le domaine 
des institutions politiques, on peut dire qu’elle était achevée, ou bien 
prés de l’étre, dans le domaine de la religion. 
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LA TRANSFORMATION DE LA TURQUIE 
D’UN EMPIRE ORIENTAL EN UN ETAT MODERNE 
ET NATIONAL * 


I. Splendide isolement de I’ Empire 


‘erat Ottoman fut fondé en 1299 en Asie Mineure Occidentale, sur 
des territoires qu’avaient occupés les civilisations antiques. Les 
sultans ottomans se considérant, aprés la prise de Constantinople, 

comme les successeurs des empereurs byzantins et romains, poussérent 
leurs conquétes vers l'Europe moyenne et dans le bassin de la Méditer- 
ranée. Ainsi |’Etat Ottoman devint un grand empire, possédant de vastes 
territoires en Europe et il pouvait donc étre considéré, au point de vue 
géographique, comme un Etat européen. 

Mais comme le Moyen Age a été une époque de foi et de fanatisme, 
les Turcs ottomans donnérent 4 leur empire des institutions basées sur 
le droit du Coran, c’est-a-dire du Livre sacré des musulmans. Ainsi 
l’Empire Ottoman devint un empire musulman, se distinguant des Etats 
européens qui étaient chrétiens. Le Coran interdit de « contracter amitié 
avec les Juifs et les Chrétiens ». Cette interdiction a été certainement un 
rideau de fer pour les relations réciproques entre |’Empire et les Etats 
européens. D’autre part, I’Islam est une grande famille internationale : 
tous les croyants, sans distinction de couleur, de race ni de langue, sont 
considérés comme des fréres; une communauté de sentiments et de 
croyance les rapproche et les invite a s’aimer. Cette conception d’égalité 
et d’unité a permis aux Turcs d’utiliser, pour la direction des affaires 
de l’Etat, des Chrétiens et des fidéles d’autres religions, qui s’étaient con- 
vertis 4 l’Islam. Grace a ces conversions, les institutions ottomanes subi- 
rent l'influence de la pensée grecque ' et de la conception de |’Etat du 
droit romain? ; elles recurent aussi l’héritage de l’administration byzan- 
tine *. Ainsi les institutions ottomanes, qui étaient perfectionnées et déve- 


* Recommandé par le Dr Caroline Ware, Directeur du vol. VI. 

+ A.H. Lyser, The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman 
the Magnificent (Harvard University Press, 1913), p. 22. 

*H. Evie Apivar, Tiirkiye’de Sark, Garp ve Amerikan tesirleri (Istanbul, 1956), 


p. 33. 
* Lavisse et Ramsaup, Histoire Générale (Paris, 1894), IV, p. 949. 
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loppées, acquirent une certaine supériorité par rapport a celles des 
Européens, surtout dans les domaines suivants : discipline, justice, res- 
pect de la propriété et liberté de conscience. D’aprés La Mouche, a la 
veille méme du si¢ge de Constantinople, « la masse des prétres, des moi- 
nes et tout le peuple préféraient les Turcs aux Latins » *. 

Au milieu du XVI siécle, Luther déclarait encore que combattre les 
Turcs c’était résister 4 Dieu 5. Et pourtant cette supériorité ne dura pas 
longtemps. Dés la fin du XVI* siécle, l’affaiblissement des institutions 
devint visible, puis avec le XVII* c’est la décadence qui commence. Elle 
se manifeste par l’anarchie qui régne dans |’administration et par le recul 
devant les armées des Etats européens. Pour les oulémas °, la cause en 
était la diminution du zéle religieux ; pour certains hommes d’Etat, le 
relachement des institutions. Or ni l’une ni l’autre de ces causes ne pou- 
vait expliquer la crise de l’Empire. Il fallait en chercher d’autres. En 
effet, l'Europe subissait alors des changements profonds qui l’affectaient 
jusque dans ses fondements, par suite des grands événements que furent 
les grandes découvertes géographiques, |'Humanisme, la Renaissance et 
la Réforme ; elle s’affranchissait de plus en plus des influences du Moyen 
Age et elle se donnait des bases modernes. En Turquie, personne ne 
paraissait sentir ni méme soupgonner le moindre changement. Le dogme 
de la supériorité du monde oriental sur le monde occidental y était 
intact : ce fut la cause principale de la décadence de |’Empire Ottoman, 
puisqu’il empéchait les Ottomans de participer aux progrés réalisés par 
l'Europe. Pourtant, des réformes furent tentées au XVII* siécle. Mais le 
résultat obtenu fut maigre et passager. L’Empire continua 4 faiblir, en 
face de l'Europe qui devenait de plus en plus puissante. 


II. Début du mouvement de modernisation 


L’Empire continua 4 faiblir au XVIII* siécle, en face d'une Europe 
toujours plus forte. Un nouvel adversaire — et singuli¢rement ambitieux 
— venait de surgir aux portes mémes de |’Empire. C’était la Russie, 
modernisée par Pierre le Grand, qui cherchait 4 s’agrandir aux dépens 
de l’Empire Ottoman. C’est alors que quelques hommes d’Etat comprirent 
pour la premiére fois la nécessité de moderniser certaines institutions 
de l’Empire, avec l’aide de l'Europe. Ainsi débuta le mouvement de 
modernisation, ou, comme on dit en Turquie, « le mouvement d’occiden- 
talisation » 7. 


*La Moucue, Histoire de la Turquie (Paris, Payot, 1934), p. 61. 

5 LavissE et Ramsaup, IV, p. 727. 

® Les oulémas sont considérés comme les interprétes autorisés du consensus. 

7E.Z. Karat, Tanzimatian énce garplilasma eketi (Tanzimat, Istanbul, 1940). 
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Ce mouvement se manifesta d’abord par le désir de connaitre ]’Eu- 
rope ; le Grand Vizir Ibrahim Pacha (1718-1730), profitant de la mission 
de Mehmet Efendi auprés de Louis XV, lui donnait comme instructions 
d’étudier les institutions militaires, industrielles et culturelles de la 
France et de donner son avis sur la possibilité de leur application en 
Turquie. De retour 4 Constantinople, Mehmet Efendi dépeignait ainsi 
les Frangais (Francs) au sultan Ahmet III : 


« Les Francs ne ressemblent pas pius aux Turcs que la nuit ne ressemble au 
jour. Quand nous entrons dans un appartement, nous étons nos chaussures et 
demeurons la téte couverte : un Franc fait tout l’opposé. Nous laissons croitre notre 
barbe et nous rasons nos cheveux, nous écrivons de droite 4 gauche, nous mettons 
la nappe au-dessous de la table ; chez les Chrétiens tous les usages sont renversés. 
Enfin, continua-t-il, mettez un Franc la téte en bas et les pieds en l’air, vous verrez 
un Turc. » ® 


Une des conséquences trés importantes de la mission de Mehmet 
Efendi fut |’introduction de l’imprimerie en Turquie en 1729, c’est-a-dire 
289 ans aprés sa découverte en Europe. Il faut remarquer que cette impri- 
merie ne fut fondée que pour imprimer exclusivement des ceuvres scien- 
tifiques, historiques et des dictionnaires, car les oulémas ne permettaierit 
pas l’'impression d’ouvrages théologiques et juridiques. L’imprimerie 
fortifia pourtant la position de la langue turque vis-a-vis de la langue 
arabe, lorsque le Vizir Ibrahim Pacha forma une commission de savants 
pour s’occuper de la traduction des ouvrages arabes en turc. Ainsi le 
projet, plusieurs fois débattu, d’adopter la langue arabe comme langue 
officielle fut définitivement abandonné. 

Un autre fait qui mérite d’étre signalé comme une preuve de moder- 
nisme fut les relations intimes qui s’établirent entre les dignitaires otto- 
mans et les ambassadeurs des Etats européens. Des banquets et des visites 
réciproques devinrent fréquents. Le Sultan et le Grand Vizir posérent 
plus d’une fois devant des peintres hollandais, bien que cela fat consi- 
déré comme interdit au point de vue religieux *. En outre, pour que, pen- 
dant ces rencontres, l’on pit se faire comprendre sans |’intermédiaire 
d’interprétes, on fit imprimer un manuel de conversation frangais-turc *. 

Pendant le régne d’Ahmet III nous voyons aussi une sorte de propa- 
gande destinée 4 préparer les esprits 4 une réforme de l’armée. Une 
brochure, rédigée en forme de dialogue et qui mettait en relief la supé- 
riorité de l’armée autrichienne sur l’armée ottomane, fut distribuée aux 
hommes d’Etat ''. Ces tentatives suffirent 4 susciter le fanatisme popu- 
laire et 4 provoquer une révolte en 1730, qui eut pour conséquence la 


® Ausicini, La Turquie Nouvelle (Paris, 1954), p. 301. 

* Ahmet Rerix, Léle Devri (Istanbul, 1331, 1917), p. 60. 

* Ahmet Insan, //k Tiirk Matbaasina dair Vesikalar (19 Nisan 1928), III, 73, p. 12. 

 Faik Resrr Unat, « Ahmet III devrinde bir islahat takriri », Tarih Vesikalari, 
Ajgustos 1941, 1, 2, p. 107. 
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chute du Sultan, l’assassinat du Grand Vizir Ibrahim Pacha, et la sup- 
pression totale des réformes. 

Pourtant l’idée de modernisation continua 4 se développer pendant 
le regne de Mahmut I (1730-1754). Le Sultan, convaincu de la néces- 
sité des réformes, mais craignant le fanatisme du peuple, agit avec 
modération. Comme il ne pouvait engager des spécialistes étrangers, il 
se servit de Chrétiens convertis a |’Islam. II prit 4 son service le Comte 
de Bonneval, officier francais, qui était devenu musulman sous le nom 
d’Ahmet Pacha. Celui-ci réorganisa le corps des bombardiers et con- 
tribua a la fondation d’une école de géométrie en 1734, qui ne fut d’ail- 
leurs pas de longue durée. Bonneval enseigna aussi aux hommes d’Etat 
les possibilités de la nouvelle tactique sur les champs de bataille et 
démontra la nécessité d’adopter les traditions diplomatiques de |’Europe. 

L’esprit et le mouvement de modernisation continuérent a se déve- 
lopper sous le régne de Mustafa III (1757-1773). Ce sultan, intelligent, 
zélé et laborieux, avait un faible pour |’astrologie. II attribuait les succes 
des armées européennes 4 I’assistance des astrologues consultés a cet 
effet. C’est pourquoi il chargea Resmi-Ahmet Efendi de demander a 
Frédéric II trois astrologues et d’obtenir de lui son secret pour saisir les 
moments favorables aux entreprises et choisir les meilleurs généraux. 
Frédéric II ne se moqua pas de l’envoyé, mais lui révéla généreusement 
les trois secrets de son succés en politique : étudier l’histoire et profiter 
de l’expérience ; avoir une bonne armée et l’exercer aussi bien en temps 
de paix qu’au moment de faire la guerre ; garder son trésor bien garni *. 

Mustafa III, sans renoncer a I’astrologie, suivit les conseils de Frédé- 
ric II. Il engagea a son service le baron de Tott, officier frangais d'origine 
hongroise, qui avait été envoyé en Turquie par le gouvernement francais 
pour faire une enquéte sur l’armée ottomane. Tott fut le premier Euro- 
péen qui, sans étre obligé de se convertir 4 |’Islam, travailla 4 la moder- 
nisation. Avec la collaboration de l’Anglais Campbell, devenu musulman 
(Hiiseyin Aga), d’un réfugié francais et de techniciens appelés de 
France 1%, il forma un nouveau corps d’artillerie, réorganisa la fonderie 
de Tophane et |’Arsenal, et contribua 4 la création d’une école de la 
Marine. Tott fut aussi le premier qui découvrit des mines de charbon en 
Turquie *. 

La Turquie dut pourtant suspendre ces activités réformatrices sous 
la pression de la Russie, victorieuse durant la guerre de 1768-1774. Tott 
et les autres techniciens francais durent regagner leur pays. 

Les réformes furent reprises aprés dix ans d’interruption, en 1784, a 
la suite de l’annexion de la Crimée par la Russie. La France, qui voyait 


12 LavissE et Ramsaup, VII, p. 486. 

3 Ahmet Rerix, « 18 asirda Fransa ve Tiirk askerligi », Tiirk Tarih enciimeni mec- 
muasi (1930), p. 17. 

14 BasvekAlet arsivi. Selim 111 devri sandiklari, n° 53-124. 
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ses intéréts menacés en Orient par les ambitions russes, désirait mainte- 
nant la rénovation de |’Empire Ottoman. Choiseul-Gouffier fut nommé 
ambassadeur 4 Constantinople en 1784 ; il avait été chargé non seule- 
ment de convaincre les Ottomans de la nécessité de réformer les institu- 
tions, mais aussi de les encourager 4 adopter les sciences et les méthodes 
modernes. Le Grand Vizir Halil Hamit Pacha, comptant sur l’appui de 
l’ambassadeur de France, entreprit 4 son tour des réformes militaires * : 
il fit venir des instructeurs et des ingénieurs de France, il leur confia la 
réorganisation du corps d’artillerie, de la fonderie et de l’arsenal. Avec 
leur aide, il fonda une école du Génie, od furent enseignées les connais- 
sances sur l'art militaire moderne. Certains livres frangais traitant de 
l'art militaire furent traduits en turc et imprimés par une imprimerie 
installée 4 l’Ambassade de France. C’est ainsi que pour la premiére fois 
les idées occidentales parurent en Turquie sous forme de livres. Ces 
innovations, dont dépendaient la vie et l'avenir de l’Empire, étaient consi- 
dérées par le groupe des conservateurs comme des sacriléges, contraires 
aux traditions. Le Vizir Halil Pacha fut destitué et assassiné en 1785 a la 
suite de leurs intrigues. Trois ans aprés, la guerre recommengait entre 
l’'Empire Ottoman et la Russie, alliée 4 |’Autriche. La France, qui avait 
déclaré sa neutralité, retira ses instructeurs, officiers et ingénieurs. Ainsi 
les réformes furent interrompues une fois de plus. 

Pourtant les partisans de la réforme maintenaient des relations 
étroites avec l’ambassadeur de France. Le Sultan Sélim, l’héritier du 
tréne, qui était convaincu de la nécessité des réformes, envoya secréte- 
ment a Paris Ishak Bey, pour apprendre les arts militaires. D’autre part, 
des lettres furent échangées entre Sélim et Louis XVI, en vue d’établir 
un plan de réformes et les bases d’une alliance politique *. 


III. Fin de l'isolement de ! Empire Ottoman 


A l'avénement de Sélim III, en 1789, la guerre continuait encore et 
la France était a la veille de la Révolution. Les circonstances n’étaient pas 
favorables pour tenter des réformes. Mais une fois la guerre terminée, 
Sélim III forma un grand projet de rénovation de l’Empire. Voici ce 
qu’écrivit un officier francais sur ses plans: « Au commencement du 
XIX° siécle, le Sultan Sélim forma le projet d’abolir les Janissaires, de 
détruire les prétentions des oulémas, d’abattre le pouvoir du mufty, qui, 
sans vouloir élever sa chaise au-dessus du tréne des empereurs ottomans, 


18 Ismail Hakki Uzuncarsm1, Sadrazam Halil Hamit Pasa Tiirkiyat Mec., 1936, 
p. 213-267. 

16 1d., Selim IIT’ tin Veliaht iken Fransa Krali Louis XV1 ile muhabereleri (Belle- 
ten, 1928), 5/6, p. 246. 
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partage cependant par ses fetvas ou décisions la puissance législative du 
monarque et l’action du gouvernement, et enfin de régénérer sa nation 
en la faisant participer aux découvertes des Européens dans les arts et les 
sciences, a leurs institutions militaires, 4 leur progrés dans l’agriculture, 
le commerce et la civilisation » 17. Ce récit est confirmé par un manuscrit 
attribué 4 Yayla Imami, qui est mentionné par |’historien Ahmet Cevdet 
Pacha parmi les sources de son livre **. 

Sélim III, avant de former son projet, procéda a une enquéte auprés 
des dignitaires de l’Etat. Vingt Turcs et un étranger du nom de Bertrand 
exposérent leurs opinions sous forme de rapports '*. Le sultan donna 
ensuite l’ordre 4 Ebu Bekir Ratip Efendi, qui se rendit en 1793 en 
mission 4 Vienne, d’étudier les institutions de |’ Autriche et de recueillir 
tous renseignements sur la structure des autres Etats européens. Ratip 
Efendi, personnage cultivé a l’esprit voltairien, aprés avoir séjourné 
pendant deux mois a Vienne, retourna dans son pays avec un rapport 
de 500 pages, fruit de ses études *°. Ce rapport comprenait deux parties : 
la premiére était consacrée aux institutions militaires des grands Etats 
européens et plus particuliérement de |’Autriche ; la deuxiéme contenait 
des renseignements sur le gouvernement, |’administration, et la société de 
lEmpire Austro-Hongrois. Ratip Efendi exposait aussi dans son rapport 
les idées des philosophes et des savants occidentaux au sujet de |’Etat 
moderne, dont voici selon lui, les caractéristiques: « (1) avoir une 
armée nombreuse et disciplinée, (2) avoir des finances en ordre, (3) pos- 
séder des hommes d’Etat cultivés, vertueux, et attachés a la gloire de leur 
pays, (4) assurer la sdreté et la prospérité du peuple. Conclure avec cer- 
tains Etats des alliances politiques sur le principe de la réciprocité » *'. 
Sélim, enchanté du travail de Ratip, s’en servit comme modéle pour rédi- 
ger son projet de réforme qui a été résumé plus haut. Pour réaliser ce 
projet il fut aidé par une équipe de dix conseillers, tous jeunes, imbus des 
idées modernes et qui avaient fait le serment de travailler en commun 
jusqu’au sacrifice de leur vie s'il le fallait **. 

La premiére tentative faite pour réorganiser le corps des Janissaires 
échoua, parce que ceux-ci jouissaient d’une charte d’autonomie. Alors 
une nouvelle armée de 12 000 soldats fut fondée, d’aprés les méthodes 
européennes et avec l’aide d’officiers frangais et suédois. En méme temps 
Sélim releva l’école de marine fondée par Tott et fonda une nouvelle 
école d’artillerie. Ii fit accepter pour la premiére fois la langue frangaise 


17 sat ogy me pE Saint-Denys, Révolution a Constantinople (Paris, 1822), p. 1. 
§1'Yayla Imami, Risalesi (Istanbul, Bibliothéque Veliyeddin Efendi, manuscrit 


n° 73). 
1 E.Z. Karat, « Nizami Cedid Hakkinda Layhalar », Tarih Vesikalari, Istanbul, 
1943, II, n° 8, 11, 12. 

* Istanbul Bibliothéque Siileymaniye, Catalogue des livres, Esat Efendi, Manus- 
crit 2235. 

*1 Ebu Bekir Ratip, Rapport, p. 2. 

*2 Yayla Imami, Risale, p. 2. 
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comme langue auxiliaire de |’enseignement. II fit imprimer des traduc- 
tions turques des livres de Vauban et d’autres ouvrages militaires. I] 
s'efforca aussi de réorganiser les fonderies et les quinze arsenaux dont la 
plupart étaient tombés en ruine. Le sultan trouva un puissant appui 
auprés d’Aubert-Dubayet, ambassadeur de France, qui lui fournit des 
officiers, des canonniers, des ouvriers, et méme des piéces de campagne 
tout attelées. 

Une autre tentative de modernisation, plus importante que les précé- 
dentes, tendit 4 détruire la barricade de fanatisme qui séparait la Turquie 
de l’Occident : jusqu’a l’époque de Sélim, |’Etat Ottoman, croyant se 
suffire 4 lui-méme, n’entretenait pas de relations diplomatiques avec les 
Etats européens sur le principe de la réciprocité. I] n’avait donc pas 
d’ambassadeurs permanents en Europe. Sélim en institua pour la 
premiére fois dans les grandes capitales: Vienne, Berlin, Londres et 
Paris. Les premiers ambassadeurs et leur suite recurent comme instruc- 
tions d’apprendre la langue et les sciences modernes des pays ou ils 
étaient envoyés. Ils pouvaient donc étre considérés comme les premiers 
étudiants envoyés en Europe. 

Mais toutes ces innovations étaient aux yeux des Janissaires, des 
Oulémas et de la grande masse du peuple que ceux-ci contrélaient, de 
véritables sacriléges, et Sélim fut considéré comme le destructeur de 
l’islamisme. La révolution de 1807, préparée par ces fanatiques, eut pour 
résultat la déposition et plus tard l’assassinat de Sélim, l’anéantissement 
de son équipe, et la suppression compléte des réformes **. 

Mais la modernisation était devenue une question vitale pour la Tur- 
quie. Elle fut reprise 4 nouveau aprés le court régne de Mustafa IV. 
Pendant le régne de Mahmut II (1808-1839), Mustafa Bayraktar, le pre- 
mier Grand Vizir qui ait été enti¢rement dévoué aux idées de Sélim, 
tenta a son tour de rétablir l’ordre dans le pays et d’introduire des réfor- 
mes militaires. Mais il fut assassiné a la suite d’une nouvelle révolte des 
Janissaires (1808). Mahmut eut peur et préféra attendre le moment favo- 
rable. Pendant cette attente, les principes de la Révolution frangaise, qui 
n’avaient pas touché les Musulmans, se propagérent parmi les sujets 
chrétiens. Des révoltes pour obtenir l’autonomie ou |’indépendance se 
succédérent en Serbie, en Valachie et Moldavie, et en Gréce. Un esprit de 
séparatisme se manifesta également chez les Musulmans de Bosnie et 
d’Egypte. La révolte de la Gréce montra toute la faiblesse de l’Empire, 
surtout celle de l’armée. Pour combattre les Grecs, Mahmut II dut recou- 
rir 4 son pacha d’Egypte, qui avait créé une armée et une flotte modernes 
avec le concours des Européens. Mais, se rendant compte que |’Egypte 
pouvait 4 son tour devenir un danger pour la Turquie, il tenta d’intro- 
duire des réformes. Les Janissaires se révoltérent de nouveau — mais 


*3 Pour les réformes de Sélim III, voyez : E.Z. Karat, Selim III’ iin Hatti hiimayun- 
lari, Nizami Cedit, Ankara, Société d'Histoire Turque, 1946. 
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ce fut leur derniére révolte. Le sultan les anéantit grace 4 ses forces 
d’artillerie, et avec le concours de la population d’Istanboul qui s’était 
détachée d’eux, irritée de leur incapacité manifeste au moment de la 
campagne contre les Grecs. Mahmut, débarrassé ainsi d’un trés grave 
obstacle qui avait toujours fermé la voie a la rénovation, jeta les bases 
de l’armée ottomane moderne. Une école de médecine fut créée en 1826, 
ot les cours étaient donnés en francais par des professeurs étrangers. Une 
école militaire, sur le modéle de Saint-Cyr, fut fondée pour former des 
officiers. Plus de 30 étudiants turcs furent envoyés en Occident afin d’y 
étudier |’art militaire. Un bureau fut institué pour traduire non seulement 
tous ouvrages d’art militaire mais encore les lois essentielles des pays 
occidentaux. 

Des ambassades permanentes furent instituées de nouveau dans les 
grandes capitales européennes. Les ambassadeurs, comme au temps de 
Sélim, recurent l’ordre d’éclairer la Porte sur les progrés de l'Europe. Le 
rétablissement des ambassades fut la fin de l’isolement de |’Empire. 
Mustafa Resit Pacha, qui représenta la Turquie 4 Paris puis 4 Londres, 
appartenait 4 la nouvelle génération. Eclairé par |’expérience de la crise 
égyptienne, il comprit que sans l’aide de l'Europe, l’Empire Ottoman 
ne pouvait sauvegarder son existence. I] joua donc un réle trés important 
dans la modernisation de son pays. Sur les suggestions d’>hommes d’Etat 
francais et anglais, il réussit 4 convaincre le sultan qu’il fallait faire 
admettre la Turquie dans le concert des Etats européens, et la faire entrer 
dans la sphére de la civilisation occidentale. C’est ainsi que Mahmut II 
entreprit une série de réformes dans les domaines politique, social et juri- 
dique. 

Il modifia le systéme de gouvernement en créant des ministéres et des 
conseils pour préparer les projets de lois. I] réorganisa ]’administration, 
la justice, la police et les services sanitaires. I] introduisit dans le pays 
les coutumes et les usages de |’Occident. I] abandonna le costume oriental 
et la coutume de s’isoler dans son palais. Habillé 4 l’européenne, il fit des 
voyages d’inspection dans son Empire. II fit suspendre son portrait dans 
les écoles. Il construisit des routes et des usines. I] supprima la confisca- 
tion des biens, et pour rendre la confiance a ses sujets chrétiens, il fit la 
déclaration suivante : « Nos intentions sont que les Musulmans ne soient 
considérés comme tels que dans les mosquées, et que selon le méme point 
de vue, les Chrétiens ne soient Chrétiens que dans leurs églises, et que 
les Israélites ne soient Israélites que dans leurs synagogues. Je veux que 
hors de ces lieux ot tous également rendent hommage 4 leur divinité, ils 
jouissent uniformément des mémes droits politiques et de ma protection 
paternelle » **. 


*Théophile Lavatite, Histoire de la Turquie (Paris, 1859), p. 352; pour l’en- 
semble des réformes de Mahmut II, voyez : E.Z. Karat, « Mahmut [I », /slam Ansiklo- 
pedisi, fas. n° 72. 
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Abdulmecid (1839-1861), fils de Mahmut, continua l’ceuvre de son 
pére. Il fut éduqué comme un prince européen. I] fut le premier sultan 
ottoman a connaitre une langue étrangére moderne : le frangais. Dés son 
avénement il promulgua, avec l'aide de Mustafa Resit, le Hatti-Cherif 
de Gilhane, qui comportait principalement : (1) des garanties assurant 
aux sujets une parfaite sécurité pour leur vie, leur honneur et leur for- 
tune, (2) un systéme régulier d’établissement et de perception des impéts, 
(3) une réglementation du mode de recrutement des scldats et de la durée 
de leur service. Le sultan prescrivit aussi que désormais tous ses sujets, 
sans distinction de race ou de religion, seraient considérés comme égaux 
par l’Etat et qu’aucune différence ne serait faite entre un vizir et un 
berger *°. Ces principes, conformes 4 |’esprit de la déclaration des droits 
de l'homme, furent accueillis par la grande masse fanatique, comme con- 
traires a la religion. Cependant l’opinion publique en Europe les applau- 
dit comme une victoire de la civilisation occidentale **. Les réformes 
instituées pour réaliser le contenu du Hatti-Cherif furent appelées en 
Turquie Tanzimat. L’armée fut reconstituée d’aprés des principes inspirés 
de l’organisation prussienne. Des tribunaux mixtes furent institués dans 
les grandes villes. Le code pénal et le code de commerce frangais furent 
adoptés avec des modifications. Un systéme d’instruction publique et un 
systéme d’administration des provinces semblables 4 ceux de la France 
furent créés. 


IV. Intervention des grandes puissances dans les réformes 


Jusqu’aux réformes du Tanzimat, l'Europe n’avait fait que des sug- 
gestions. Avec la guerre de Crimée, elle commenga 4a intervenir effecti- 
vement dans ce mouvement. Les causes principales de cette intervention 
sont la faiblesse de l'Empire Ottoman, |’insuffisance des réformes déja 
accomplies, les récriminations des sujets chrétiens qui demandaient |’éga- 
lité absolue avec les musulmans, |’ambition politique et économique des 
grandes puissances qui voulaient partager ou exploiter les territoires de 
l’Empire. 

Le Hatti-Hiimayun proclamé par Abdulmecid en 1856, et mentionné 
dans l'article [IX du Traité de Paris, fut pris comme base juridique de 
ces interventions. En effet le rescrit fut préparé sous la pression de la 
France et de l’Angleterre, et avec la collaboration des ambassadeurs de 
ces deux Etats 4 Constantinople. Il répétait la plupart des engagements 
du Hatti-Cherif de Gilhane, et proclamait le principe non plus seulement 


*5 Resat Kaynar, Mustafa Resit Pasa ve Tanzimat (Ankara, 1954), p. 79. 
* Maarif VexA.eti, Tanzimat (Istanbul, 1940), p. 750. 
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de la sécurité comme en 1839, mais de la liberté et de l’égalité devant la 
loi de tous les sujets du sultan, sans distinction de race ou de confession. 
Toute différence légale entre Musulmans et Chrétiens était abolie. C’était 
promettre de retirer 4 l’Empire son caractére théocratique *’. 

Pour réorganiser |’Empire d’aprés les nouveaux principes, les hommes 
d’Etat ottomans avaient besoin de temps et certainement aussi de la colla- 
boration de |’Europe. Mais les signataires du Traité de Paris ne voulaient 
pas attendre. Ils n’étaient pas non plus d’accord sur le mode d’applica- 
tion des réformes. L’Angleterre exigeait, avant tout, l’amélioration des 
conditions économiques, la Russie tenait pour l’autonomie des provinces 
chrétiennes, la France insistait sur l’ottomanisation des races. Les grands 
vizirs Ali et Fuat Pachas, influencés par les idées modernes, et sous la 
pression des grandes puissances, plus particuli¢rement sous celle de la 
France **, s’efforcérent pendant le régne d’Abdulaziz (1861-1876) de 
réformer |’Empire. 

Ainsi une loi sur les Vilayet (provinces) fut mise en application en 
1864. Elle sanctionnait pour la premiére fois la s¢paration de la justice 
et de l’administration, et proclamait le principe de |’élection municipale. 
L’accés des Chrétiens aux fonctions publiques et 4 la magistrature fut 
admis. Un conseil d’Etat fut institué. On sécularisa l’instruction publique. 
Un lycée et une université ot les Chrétiens eux aussi seraient recus, 
furent créés. D’autre part, le droit de posséder des biens fut accordé aux 
étrangers. 

Les jeunes Ottomans cependant, irrités par l’intervention de |’Europe 
dans les réformes, fondérent un parti politique en Europe et firent cam- 
pagne (1867-1872) pour un systéme de gouvernement basé sur une cons- 
titution. En méme temps ils travaillérent 4 mettre en valeur l'histoire, 
l'art et la littérature turcs. Ainsi un mouvement de turquisme littéraire 
commenga a se développer. Grace aux efforts des rénovateurs, aprés la 
mort d’Abdulaziz et de Murat V, une constitution fut proclamée par le 
grand vizir Mithat Pacha (1876). Le premier Parlement ne fut que de 
courte durée. Le sultan Abdulhamit, qui incarnait l’esprit arriéré des 
vieux Turcs, dissolvit le Parlement pour ne plus le réunir pendant son 
long régne (1876-1908). Pourtant les Jeunes-Turcs, travaillant en Europe 
et en Egypte, continuérent 4 propager les idées modernes et les idées de 
turquisme. Aprés le rétablissement de la constitution en 1908, le mouve- 
ment de turquisme et la politique d’assimilation provoquérent des mou- 
vements nationaux chez les Musulmans non turcs de |’Empire, tels que 
les Arabes et les Albanais. La Grande Guerre (1914-1918) fut donc la 
derniére entreprise engagée au nom de |’Empire avec un idéal religieux. 


1940), Sadri Maksudi Arsat, « Teokratik Devlet ve Laik Devlet », Tanzimat (Istanbul, 
» p. 59-95. 

*8 Baron de Testa, Recueil des Traités de la Porte Ottomane (Paris, 1892), VII, 
p. 420-422. 
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V. Fondation d'un nouvel Etat national turc 


L’Empire Ottoman, vaincu a l’issue de la Grande Guerre, dut signer 
a Moudros (30 octobre 1918) un armistice dont les termes étaient trés 
durs **, Les territoires de l’Empire étaient déja morcelés a !a fin de la 
guerre et sous la domination du gouvernement ottoman, il ne restait 
plus qu’un foyer abritant une poignée de Turcs. Cependant, malgré la 
défaite, les Turcs n’avaient pas perdu toute confiance dans l'avenir. 
Comme ils ignoraient la série de traités secrets que les Alliés avaient 
conclus pour partager pratiquement toute |’Asie Mineure, ils se fiaient 
aux déclarations du Président Wilson et de Lloyd George, faites au mois 
de janvier 1918. La déclaration du Président Wilson qui disait entre 
autres: ...« une souveraineté sire sera assurée aux parties turques de 
l'Empire Ottoman actuel » *°, était confirmée par le Premier Ministre 
anglais dans les termes suivants : « Nous ne nous battons pas pour priver 
la Turquie de sa capitale ni des territoires riches et renommés de 1’Asie 
Mineure et de la Thrace ot prédomine la race turque » *!. Cela signifiait 
que, si la domination turque devait cesser de s’étendre sur les régions 
arabes, les régions turques de l’Empire ne passeraient pas sous une auto- 
rité étrangére, mais constitueraient un Etat turc. En d'autres termes, on 
invitait les Turcs 4 former un Etat national sur une base nationale. 

Cependant, une fois l’armistice conclu, les Alliés ne se souciérent 
nullement de respecter leurs promesses, ni méme les stipulations de |’ar- 
mistice ; ils commencérent a occuper les pays turcs : le Vilayet d’Adana 
fut occupé par les Frangais ; Ourfa, Maras, Aintab par les Anglais ; 
les Italiens envoyérent des troupes 4 Adalia et 4 Konya. Les officiers et 
les fonctionnaires étrangers circulaient presque partout en Anatolie. Puis, 
le 15 mai 1919, l’armée helléne débarqua 4 Smyrne. 

D’autre part, une trés grande partie de la presse européenne menait 
une campagne impitoyable contre la Turquie, allant jusqu’a prédire sa 
disparition prochaine. C’était au gouvernement ottoman de défendre les 
intéréts nationaux, ou plutét l’existence nationale menacée. Mais la capi- 
tale était occupée par les Alliés. Le sultan Vahdeddine ne pensait qu’a 
sauvegarder ses intéréts dynastiques ; le grand vizir lui obéissait aveu- 
glément. Le Parlement était indécis. 

Dans ces conditions, c’est au peuple turc qu'il incombait de décider 
de son sort. Or la violation des droits turcs par les Alliés et l’incapacité 
du gouvernement ottoman 4a les défendre contribuérent au réveil de la 
conscience nationale. En méme temps, des ligues de défense nationale se 


** Ali Tirxcetp1, Mondros ve Mudanya Miitarekeleri Tarihi (Ankara, 1948). 

* President Witson, Messages, Discours et Documents Diplomatiques relatifs a la 
Guerre Mondiale (Paris, 1925). 

%t Harry N. Howarp, The Partition of Turkey (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1931), p. 20. 
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formérent en Anatolie et en Thrace **. Un front national se constitua a 
l'Ouest a la suite de l’occupation de Smyrne par les Grecs. Mais ces ligues, 
sans liaisons entre elles, agissaient selon les exigences locales, et par 
conséquent avec des moyens restreints. I] fallait donc les réunir dans 
une organisation commune et orienter leurs forces de résistance vers un 
but déterminé. Ce fut I’ceuvre de Mustafa Kémal. 

Mustafa Kémal, qui avait fait ses preuves dans de glorieux combats 
pendant la Grande Guerre, avait une idée bien précise sur la question de 
savoir comment sauver la Turquie de l’occupation et du joug des étran- 
gers. Il estimait que les expressions « Empire Ottoman », « Padischah- 
Khalife », « Gouvernement Ottoman » n’avaient plus de signification tant 
que l’indépendance n’était pas assurée par les armes. « I] n’y avait qu'une 
seule résolution a prendre. Celle de créer un nouvel Etat turc, basé sur la 
souveraineté nationale et jouissant d’une indépendance sans réserve ni 
restriction aucune ». Et pour arriver 4 ce but, « il fallait s’insurger contre 
le gouvernement ottoman, contre le Padischah ottoman, contre le Kha- 
life de tous les Musulmans, et inciter 4 la révolte toute la nation et toute 
l’'armée. I] importait que toute la nation, opposant une résistance armée 
4 quiconque s’attaquerait au foyer turc et 4 son indépendance, entrat en 
lutte contre l’agresseur » *°. 

Au début, Mustafa Kémal garda le secret sur sa résolution. II s’efforga 
pourtant de préparer les sentiments et les esprits de la nation, en profi- 
tant des événements et tacha d’atteindre le but étape par étape. Le Con- 
grés d’Erzeroum (juillet-aodt 1919) puis celui de Sivas (4-11 septembre 
1919), présidés par lui et s’inspirant de ses idées, formulérent les prin- 
cipales dispositions d’un Pacte National valable a |’intérieur des fron- 
ti¢res nationales : (1) La Patrie est un tout indivisible, (2) Si le gouver- 
nement ottoman disparait, la Nation formera un bloc entier pour résister 
4 toute occupation et intervention étrangéres. En outre, au Congrés de 
Sivas, toutes les ligues de défense nationale du pays furent incorporées 
dans une organisation dite « Association pour la Défense des Droits de 
l’Anatolie et de la Roumélie ». Ainsi ]’Union nationale fut constituée, 
avec le Pacte National comme programme, et Mustafa Kémal pour chef. 
Aprés le Congrés de Sivas, Mustafa Kémal prit en mains le probléme 
de la défense nationale et celui de |’administration civile en Anatolie. 
D’autre part, il exerca une forte pression sur le gouvernement d’Istanboul 
pour empécher toute tentative de sa part contre les intéréts nationaux. 
Les Alliés irrités occupérent officiellement Istanboul (16 mars 1920) pour 
arréter les progrés du mouvement national et pour imposer les conditions 


Cf. sur ces ligues: Cevat Dursunoéiu, Milli Miicadelede Erzurum (Ankara, 
1946) ; Dr Tarik Tunaya, Tiirkiyede Siyasi partiler (Istanbul, 1952), et Tevfik Biri- 
KLioGLu, Trakyada Milli Miicadele (Ankara, 1988), I. 

%3 Discours du Ghazi Moustapha Kémal, Président de la République Turque, 1927 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 8-9. 
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du traité de paix. La Chambre des députés fut dispersée. Mustafa Kémal 
riposta en convoquant une Assemblée nationale, élue par le peuple avec 
des pouvoirs extraordinaires. Cette Assemblée se réunit 4 Ankara le 
23 avril 1920, prit le nom de « Grande Assemblée Nationale de Tur- 
quie », s’attribua les pouvoirs législatif et exécutif, et se déclara seule 
responsable des destinées de la patrie. 

L’Assemblée nomma un Conseil des ministres qui fut appelé « Gou- 
vernement de la Grande Assemblée Nationale ». Le président de 1’As- 
semblée était en méme temps président du Conseil. C’est ainsi qu’un 
nouvel Etat turc, national, démocratique et révolutionnaire, fut constitué. 

Dans un nouvel Etat, il fallait adopter de nouveaux principes de 
politique tant extérieure qu’intérieure. Or, une grande partie des députés 
et de l’opinion publique tenait encore aux dogmes politiques ottomans. 
Mustafa Kémal se vit obligé de préciser 4 plusieurs reprises les nouveaux 
principes que voici : 


« Dans nos fronti¢res nationales, garder l’indépendance en se basant unique- 
ment sur nos propres lois et travailler pour le vrai bonheur et la prospérité du 
peuple. Ne pas gaspiller nos forces et nos possibilités derri¢re des idéaux impos- 
sibles a réaliser. Attendre du monde civilisé une amitié réciproque fondée sur 
l'égalité humaine et civilisée. Nous ne voulons que vivre libres et indépendants dans 
les limites nationales de nos frontiéres. Nous voulons que |’Occident respecte nos 
droits comme ceux des autres et comme nous-mémes nous les respectons. » — « Je 
me permets de dire que nous ne sommes pas des utopistes. Nous nous sommes 
attiré la haine du monde entier en nous faisant passer pour avoir fait des choses 
impossibles sans les avoir faites. Nous n’avons jamais fait le Pan-Islamisme. Nous 
avons dit : Nous le faisons et nous le ferons. Les ennemis ont dit : Tuons-les avant 
qu’ils le réalisent. Nous n’avons pas fait le Pan-Touranisme. Nous avons dit: 
Nous le faisons, nous le ferons. Les ennemis ont dit : Tuons-les avant qu’ils le réa- 
lisent. Tout le probléme est 1a ; au lieu d’attirer la pression et la rancune de nos 
ennemis pour des choses irréalisables que nous n’avons pas faites et que nous ne 
pouvons pas faire, il faut revenir au bon sens, au naturel, au légitime. I] faut que 
nous prenions conscience de nous et de nos possibilités. » * 


Les idées de Mustafa Kémal formérent la base de la politique natio- 
nale turque. La guerre pour la libération de la Patrie devint ainsi une 
guerre nationale. Elle fut menée sur différents fronts : 4 l'Ouest contre 
les Hellénes, au Sud contre les Frangais, a l'Est contre les Arméniens, 
du cété d’Izmit contre l’armée du Khalife, et enfin dans différentes 
régions contre des bandes insurgées. Une série de victoires furent rem- 
portées. On écrasa d’abord les bandes insurgées ; l’armée du Khalife fut 
dispersée en quelques jours ; la campagne contre l’Arménie, engagée le 
24 septembre 1920, se termina le 30 décembre par une victoire décisive 
des armes turques. Le front du Sud fut supprimé par l’accord d’Ankara 
signé entre la Turquie et la France le 20 octobre 1921. Suivant cet accord, 


* Atatiirkiin séylev ve demegleri (Istanbul, 1945), p. 195. 
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Adana revenait a la mére patrie et l’intangible caractére turc d’Antioche 
et d’Alexandrette était admis. 

Quant a la guerre avec la Gréce, elle dura trois ans. L’armée grecque, 
quoique battue a deux reprises 4 Inénii, réussit 4 avancer jusqu’aux portes 
d’Ankara. Elle fut pourtant détruite définitivement 4 la suite d’une 
grande offensive, dirigée personnellement par Mustafa Kémal (juillet- 
septembre 1922). Un armistice fut conclu 4 Mudanya (11 octobre 1922), 
entre les représentants des Alliés et de la Turquie ; il stipulait l’évacua- 
tion de la Thrace orientale par les Grecs et son retour a la Turquie, ainsi 
que le rétablissement de |’autorité civile turque 4 Istanboul et dans les 
Détroits. 

Le traité de paix de Lausanne, signé le 24 juillet 1923, entre les puis- 
sances Alliées et la Turquie, fut l’acte de naissance de |’Etat turc national 
et indépendant qui était le tout dernier des Etats nés de la désagrégation 
de l’Empire Ottoman. 


VI. La modernisation de la Turquie nouvelle 


La fondation d’un Etat national et les victoires militaires et politiques 
qu'il remporta contribuérent au réveil de la conscience nationale, dans 
un tout autre sens. 

Une élite instruite 4 l’école de l’Occident désirait mettre en pratique 
ce qu'elle avait appris, c’est-a-dire la modernisation des institutions 
politiques et sociales **. Mustafa Kémal, représentant et inspirateur de 
cette élite, avait son programme de modernisation dont voici les princi- 
paux points : adopter des bases démocratiques et laiques pour le nouvel 
Etat turc, introduire la société turque dans la sphére de la civilisation 
occidentale, créer une instruction publique nationale, démocratique et 
laique, supprimer les préjugés qui dégradaient le peuple turc, établir une 
harmonie entre le nationalisme et l’humanisme, déterminer les principes 
d'une économie nationale. Pour réaliser ce programme, Mustafa Kémal 
commenga par supprimer le Sultanat. En réalité, celui-ci avait déja perdu 
ses pouvoirs et la Constitution de 1921 n’en faisait méme pas mention. 
L’Assemblée Nationale exergait elle-méme la souveraineté nationale. 
Pourtant le sultan et son gouvernement entendaient récupérer leurs pré- 
rogatives perdues. C’est dans cet esprit qu’ils acceptérent l’invitation faite 
par les Etats de |’Entente, 4 la Conférence de Lausanne. Et c’est en 
vertu de ce grief que l’Assemblée Nationale abolit officiellement le Sul- 
tanat. Le dernier sultan prit la fuite 4 bord d’un vaisseau de guerre 


35 Ziya Goxa.p, Tiirkgiiliigziin Esaslari (Ankara, 1339, 1920). 
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anglais (17 novembre 1922). Le Khalifat continua a exister ; mais cette 
institution avait, comme le Sultanat, perdu sa raison d’étre. Elle ne sym- 
bolisait que l’Empire et la théocratie. Elle n’était donc ni nationale ni 
moderne ; par conséquent elle ne correspondait plus aux aspirations du 
nationalisme turc. D’autre part, le Khalifat n’avait jamais eu, en dehors 
du Sultanat, une organisation indépendante et spéciale. I] devenait donc 
impossible de concilier son existence avec celle de l’Assemblée Nationale. 

A la suite de l’abolition du Sultanat, un groupe se forma pour défen- 
dre les prérogatives du Khalife. Ce groupe, qui comprenait un grand 
nombre de hodjas, prétendait que « Khalife et gouvernement sont une 
méme chose, et que nul homme, nulle assemblée n’est en droit d’annuler 
les droits et les attributions du Khalife » **. I] allait méme jusqu’a dire 
que les lois votées par l’Assemblée Nationale étaient sans valeur juridi- 
que, puisqu’elles n’avaient pas été sanctionnées par le Khalife. 

Cette campagne continua méme aprés la proclamation de la Répu- 
blique (29 octobre 1923). De grands journaux d’Istanboul, comme le 
Tevhit et le Tanin, en furent les défenseurs. Et l’opinion publique en 
Turquie et dans les pays musulmans commengait a s’intéresser vivement 
a la destinée du Khalifat. 

Mustafa Kémal, élu Président de la République, ne voulait admettre 
l’ingérence du Khalife ni dans les affaires du nouvel Etat turc, ni dans 
les affaires du peuple musulman. S’appuyant sur la majorité de |’Assem- 
blée Nationale, il fit voter les lois du 3 mars 1924 par lesquelles le 
Khalife, le ministére du culte et de l’Evkaf furent abolis. Aprés l’abolition 
du Khalifat, une série de réformes furent entreprises en vue de laiciser 
l’Etat : les tribunaux religieux furent supprimés (8 avril 1924), les tekkés 
(couvents), monastéres et mausolées furent fermés (30 novembre 1925), le 
calendrier religieux fut abandonné et remplacé par le calendrier 
moderne. Dans la loi constitutionnelle, les articles concernant la religion 
furent supprimés. Ainsi toute intervention de la religion dans les institu- 
tions politiques était empéchée. 

Mustafa Kémal, en contribuant au bouleversement des conceptions 
qui devaient aboutir a la laicisation de |’Etat turc, avait ainsi préparé le 
terrain pour la modernisation de la société. D’aprés lui, la civilisation 
dépendait du modernisme. En Orient, en effet, la notion de civilisation 
est d’inspiration divine. Dans les pays musulmans, par suite de la fausse 
interprétation de certains préceptes religieux, on est arrivé 4 expliquer 
les phénoménes, non pas sur le plan scientifique, mais en les interprétant 
comme étant d’émanation divine. De ce fait, les connaissances échap- 
paient au contréle de la raison. C’est pourquoi les Musulmans ne consi- 
dérent pas les progrés techniques et sociaux réalisés en Occident comme 
des preuves de civilisation. Pour eux, l’homme civilisé est celui qui tend 


% Ghazi Mustafa Kémat, Discours, 50. 
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a purifier son Ame, en se détachant des biens de ce monde et en se consa- 
crant a Dieu *’. 

Pour Mustafa Kémal, la civilisation correspondait 4 l'ensemble des 
progrés réalisés par l’humanité dans le domaine technique, scientifique, 
social et moral. I] n’avait d’estime que pour une seule civilisation : celle 
de l’Occident. Voici quelques passages extraits des discours qu’il a pro- 
noncés pour propager cette conception nouvelle de la civilisation *. 


«La guerre d’indépendance terminée, nous aurons d'autres devoirs nationaux 
a accomplir ; il nous faudra améliorer les conditions de vie de notre nation, de 
telle fagon que nous puissions prendre notre place parmi les peuples civilisés et 
leur donner la preuve que nous pouvons étre un élément utile. Pour parvenir a ce 
but, nous avons 4 accomplir, en dehors du travail politique, une ceuvre sociale. » 
— «La valeur de chaque nation en ce monde dépend de son droit, de sa liberté et 
de son indépendance, ainsi que de ses ceuvres, Marcher sur la voie de la civili- 
sation, et réussir, est une condition de vie. » — « La décadence de |’Empire Otto- 
man a commencé quand celui-ci, 4 la suite de ses victoires sur |'Occident, en a 
tiré orgueil et a coupé ses relations avec lui. C’était une faute que nous ne recom- 
mencerons plus.» — «Montrez-moi un peuple qui a voulu se civiliser sans se 
tourner vers l’Occident. » 


Les idées de Mustafa Kémal servirent de base 4 la modernisation de 
la société turque dans l’esprit et dans la forme. Le fez (couvre-chef) qui 
était considéré comme |’embléme de la foi et qui représentait le fanatisme, 
fut remplacé par le chapeau (25 novembre 1925). D’autre part, le Code 
civil suisse, traduit en turc, fut adopté avec quelques modifications. C’est 
ainsi que furent supprimés les principes juridiques primitifs et étroits 
qui avaient été imposés par la force a la vie sociale de la nation turque 
au nom de la religion et en faveur de la monarchie théocratique : la poly- 
gamie étant abolie, une égalité parfaite fut établie entre l’homme et la 
femme. La femme turque ne fut pas seulement admise a tous les emplois 
publics, elle obtint aussi les droits politiques ; elle devint en 1934 élec- 
trice et éligible au Parlement. Dans la méme année, une loi votée par 
l’'Assemblée Nationale obligea les Turcs 4 adopter un nom de famille. 
Mustafa Kémal prit celui d’Atatiirk (pére du peuple turc). La moderni- 
sation et le nationalisme, pour ne pas étre éphémére, devaient avoir une 
base solide : cette base devait étre l'éducation du peuple. Jusqu’au début 
du XIX° siécle, toute espéce de politique d’éducation nationale fut incon- 
nue dans |’Empire Ottoman. La base de l’enseignement dans les médres- 
sés était exclusivement religieuse. C’est dans la premiére moitié du 
XX° siécle qu’on commenga a comprendre que cet enseignement était 
loin de correspondre aux exigences de la société. L’Etat, ne pouvant 
réformer les médressés, créa un systéme d’éducation en dehors d’elles, 


37E.Z. Karat, « Orient et Occident », La Revue Frangaise d’Esprit Mondial, mai 
1952, III, p. 53. 
3° E.Z. Karat, Atatiirk’ ten diisiinceler (Ankara, 1956), p. 45-51. 
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calqué sur le modéle européen. Cependant dans ce systéme une place 
importante resta réservée a la culture arabe. 

A partir de l’abolition du Khalifat, une ére nouvelle commenga dans 
la modernisation de |’éducation nationale. Un programme avait été déja 
élaboré pour la nationaliser, la laiciser, et la démocratiser. Par consé- 
quent, les médressés furent supprimées. On cessa d’enseigner la religion 
et l’arabe dans les écoles. L’enseignement primaire, devenu obligatoire et 
gratuit, eut pour devise : développer l’enseignement de telle sorte qu'il 
ne reste plus un seul citoyen illettré, donner une instruction susceptible 
d’assurer le succés dans la vie active. L’enseignement secondaire et l’en- 
seignement universitaire furent également réorganisés d’aprés les princi- 
pes modernes. 

« Une des réalisations les plus importantes et les plus précieuses dans 
le domaine de la culture nationale, est la révolution de |’écriture. La 
langue turque, écrite depuis prés de mille ans au moyen des lettres dites 
arabes, n’était pas parvenue, malgré une expérience si longue, 4 adapter 
cette écriture 4 sa structure propre ». C’est pourquoi on créa un alphabet 
turc en prenant comme base les lettres connues aujourd’hui sous le nom 
d’alphabet latin (3 novembre 1928). 

La création d’un nouvel alphabet turc entraina la réforme de la lan- 
gue. Depuis des siécles ia langue turque avait subi l’invasion non seule- 
ment des mots mais aussi des régles de grammaires étrangéres. Un abime 
s’était ouvert ainsi entre la langue parlée par les masses populaires et 
celle qui était parlée par les personnes formées dans les médressés ou 
l’arabe et le persan avaient une place prédominante sur le turc. Appré- 
ciant la force simple et directe de la langue, certains écrivains du Tan- 
zimat, versés dans les principes de la grammaire et de la philologie euro- 
péennes, se mirent a créer une véritable langue turque, au sens occiden- 
tal du mot. 

Ces travaux furent poursuivis et réorganisés sous l’impulsion d’Ata- 
tiirk. En matiére de langue, l’idée maitresse d’ Atatiirk fut celle-ci: l’arabe 
n’est pas pour le turc ce qu’est le latin pour les langues étrangéres. Le 
latin est une langue morte, ses régles et ses mots ne représentent donc pas 
pour les langues européennes qui en profitent, un danger d’infiltration 
ou d'invasion culturelle. Mais l’arabe, langue vivante, ne peut pas servir 
de langue-mére au turc. Sa structure et ses régles évoluent sans cesse. I] 
est donc nécessaire d’assurer 4 la langue turque les moyens nécessaires 
a son évolution autonome. 

Pour atteindre ce but, une société dite « Société pour |’Etude de la 
langue turque » fut fondée en 1932 sous l’impulsion d’Atatiirk, avec 
comme président le ministre de I’Instruction publique. Une Faculté des 
lettres, portant le nom de « Faculté de Langues, d’Histoire et de Géogra- 
phie », fut aussi fondée. La section des langues de cette Faculté devait 
se consacrer aux recherches sur la langue turque. Les nouveaux termes 
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scientifiques furent fixés. L’appel a la pri¢re commenga 4 se faire en turc, 
le Coran fut lui aussi traduit en turc. 

Une réforme analogue a celle de la langue devait étre envisagée pour 
la nationalisation de l’enseignement de l’histoire. Cette discipline, telle 
qu'elle était enseignée dans les établissements scolaires de |’Empire, se 
bornait a l’histoire religieuse et a l'histoire de |’ Empire Ottoman. L’his- 
toire turque en tant que discipline indépendante n’existait pas. L’exis- 
tence des Turcs des époques préottomane et préislamique était a peine 
mentionnée dans les livres. Des études éparses, fruits des travaux des 
Instituts de Turcologie fondés en Europe, furent traduites par des intel- 
lectuels turcs et portées a la connaissance du public éclairé, mais ces 
travaux ne rentraient pas dans le cadre des organisations d’Etat. 

Aprés la fondation de |’Etat National Turc, il était naturel et méme 
indispensable que l'histoire turque fat envisagée comme sujet d’étude de 
premiére importance. C’est pour étayer ces études de maniére scienti- 
fique et objective que la Société pour |’Etude de |’Histoire Turque fut 
fondée sous l’inspiration et la protection d’Atatiirk. D’autre part, des 
instituts en rapport étroit ou lointain avec l'histoire turque, tels les Ins- 
tituts de Sinologie, Indologie, Hungarologie, Sumérologie et Hittitologie, 
furent fondés 4 Ankara. 

Tous ces mouvements de modernisation contribuérent grandement 
au développement du nationalisme turc. Celui-ci, considérant que la 
nation turque est un membre glorieux de la grande famille humaine, 
sympathise avec l’humanité toute entiére et ne nourrit ni ne provoque 
aucun sentiment d’animosité envers les autres peuples. La politique inté- 
rieure et extérieure de la Turquie fut basée sur cette conception nouvelle 
du nationalisme, ainsi que sur les idées d’Atatiirk, dont voici quelques- 


unes °° : 


« Les nations sont plus ou moins apparentées. Les individus doivent travailler 
autant pour l’existence et le bonheur du peuple qu'ils représentent que pour le 
repos et le progrés de toutes les nations du monde entier.» — «S’il n'y a pas 
entente entre les nations, un peuple peut faire tout ce qu'il veut pour lui-méme, il 
n'a jamais la tranquillité.» — « Un événement qui est trés loin ne peut nous 
atteindre, pensons-nous ; il faut considérer l’humanité comme un ensemble, comme 
le mal que l'on a au doigt fait souffrir tout le corps ; aussi lointain que soit l'évé- 
nement, nous devons nous y intéresser ; car |’égoisme national doit étre considéré 
comme aussi mauvais que l'égoisme individuel. » — « Les citoyens du monde doi- 
vent étre élevés et formés dans un esprit dépourvu de rancune, de jalousie, de 
sournoiseric. » 


En ce qui concerne l'économie du pays, le nouvel Etat ture adopta 
un étatisme modéré basé sur les principes que voici : 


%® Tiirk Inkilap Tarihi Enstitiisii : Atatiirkiin zéylev ve demegleri (Ankara, 1952), 
II, p. 277, III, p. 97. 
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« Tout en considérant comme essentiels le travail et l’activité individuels, l'un 
de nos principes importants est d’intéresser effectivement l’Etat aux affaires ou sont 
engagés les intéréts généraux et supérieurs de la nation dans le domaine écono- 
mique, afin de conduire dans le délai le plus bref possible la nation au bien-étre 
et le pays a la prospérité. » 


Ces principes ne furent pas inspirés de simples théories, mais des 
conditions dans lesquelles le pays se trouvait 4 cette époque. En effet, 
l'économie nationale avait été ruinée par le régime des capitulations et 
par les guerres successives. Pour la relever, on ne pouvait compter ni 
sur les capitaux privés, maigres et inorganisés, ni sur les capitaux étran- 
gers devenus hésitants par suite de la suppression des capitulations. 

C’est dans ces conditions que les réformes dans le domaine écono- 
mique commencérent aprés |’instauration officielle de la République : 
protection du producteur, protection du commerce d’exportation, pro- 
tection de l'industrie nationale et du travailleur, politique ferroviaire, 
budget équilibré. Ce fut donc une politique économique basée sur le 
principe qu'il faut que le pays se suffise 4 lui-méme. 

Le mouvement de modernisation de la Turquie nouvelle se heurta, 
comme aux temps de |’Empire, a une opposition trés forte de la part des 
groupes ignorants et fanatiques, qui déclaraient: « |'’assimilation de 
l’Occident équivaut a perdre notre histoire, notre civilisation » — « l’idée 
d’abattre le Khalife et de fonder un Etat laic ne peut produire d’autre 
résultat que de donner naissance a des facteurs qui mettront en danger 
l'avenir de I'Islam » *. Inspiré de cet esprit, le mouvement réactionnaire 
se manifesta par la formation de partis politiques d’opposition et par des 
révoltes dans les provinces orientales. Mais la majorité du peuple resta 
aux cétés d’Atatiirk et prit la défense de ses réformes. Ainsi les partis 
d’opposition furent dissous et les révoltes complétement écrasées. 

Pour moderniser la Turquie, Atatiirk s’appuya sur le Parti du Peuple, 
fondé par lui-méme en 1923. D’autres partis politiques, fondés entre 1924 
et 1930, n’ont eu qu’une existence éphémére. Ainsi le systéme du parti 
unique prit corps sans étre pourtant établi légalement. 

La mort d’Atatiirk marqua la fin de l’ére des grandes réformes. Ismet 
Inéni, élu a la présidence de la République, se consacra 4 la politique 
extérieure pour maintenir la Turquie en dehors du conflit mondial. La 
crise économique et la victoire finale des Etats démocratiques de 1’Occi- 
dent encouragérent l’opinion publique turque 4 critiquer le systéme du 
parti unique. Inénii dut modifier les conditions politiques du pays. Le 
systéme du suffrage universel direct fut adopté. Un parti d’opposition, le 
Parti Démocratique, fut créé au début de 1946. II fut accueilli avec en- 
thousiasme par le peuple. Un troisiéme parti, dit Parti de la Nation, se 
constitua en 1948. 


“ Discours du Ghazi Mustafa Kémal, p. 621. 
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La consultation électorale de 1950 fut un triomphe complet pour le 
parti démocrate. Le parti du peuple dut lui céder le pouvoir aprés l’avoir 
exercé pendant 27 ans. 


Conclusion 


Au moment oi les Turcs se trouvaient devant les portes de Vienne, 
ils étaient en fait bien loin de l’Occident. Ce n’est qu’a la suite des défaites 
des armées turques et de l’invasion par l'Europe des territoires de l"Em- 
pire Ottoman qu’ils commencérent a se rendre compte de la supériorité 
de l’Occident. Ainsi, 4 partir du XVIII* siécle, nous voyons 4 chaque 
défaite correspondre un mouvement de réforme. A mesure que |’Europe 
voulait refouler les Turcs en Asie, ceux-ci s’accrochérent davantage a 
l'Europe. C’est donc la pression de |’Occident qui a été l’agent principal 
de la transformation moderne de la Turquie. Cette derniére, en optant 
pour la civilisation moderne, afin de mener au succés sa lutte nationale, 
a certainement contribué a porter encore plus loin les frontiéres morales 
de l’Occident. 
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THE COMMON HUMAN PATTERN 
(Origin and scope of historical theories) 


lic is willing to accept them as a pivot in these times of trouble. 

We can illustrate this fact by comparing the impressive spread 
of Toynbee’s Study of History with its rather cool reception in profes- 
sional periodicals. 

It may be asked whether this should be ascribed to the superficiality 
of the average reader or to the intellectual narrow-mindedness of most 
professionals. In fact, both reasons are valid and each affects the other 
since the popularity of a book arouses the suspicion of scholars, while 
an element of pedantry in scholars makes their criticism inaccessible to 
the general reader. The phenomenon, however, may first be viewed 
historically. 

About a century ago the study of history became increasingly scien- 
tific and it was felt to be desirable to treat history with the same exact- 
ness as was given to the natural sciences. In other words, scholars tried 
to establish historical laws or, at any rate, the existence of a systema- 
tic recurrence of phenomena. There is clear proof of this trend from 
Buckle to Lamprecht. 

This attitude can be easily understood when we remember the un- 
precedented successes obtained in the field of natural sciences during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. The careful examination of 
sources and the use of the verification-technique received a consider- 
able stimulus. 

As early as 1873-74, however, Nietzsche wrote in his Nutzen und 
Nachteil der Historie : “Die Geschichte als reine Wissenschaft gedacht 
und souverain geworden, ware eine Art von Lebensabschluss und 
Abrechnung fiir die Menschheit... Die Historie, sofern sie im Dienste 
des Lebens steht, steht im Dienste einer unhistorischen Macht und wird 
deshalb nie, in dieser Unterordnung, reine Wissenschaft, etwa wie 
Mathematik es ist, werden konnen und sollen”. 

In reaching this conclusion, Nietzsche was some twenty-five years 
ahead of his time since it was not until 1900 that ideas resembling his 
found acceptance among historians. Dilthey, Windelband, Simmel and 


Mi trained historians are as shy of historical theories as the pub- 
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Rickert laid the theoretical foundations for this reaction against the 
notion that history should be treated as a natural science. They insisted 
that there was a marked difference in both aim and method between 
the natural and the social sciences. In short, history once again became 
ideographical rather than nomothetic (the determination of general 
laws), a qualitative rather than a quantitative science, while under- 
standing (“Verstehen”) replaced explanation (“Erklaren”). 

This reestablishment of the contact between history and life resulted 
in the average reader resuming an interest in history which he had for 
some time avoided since it seemed to have become more like a scien- 
tific inquiry than an account of actual happenings in the past. The dis- 
tinction drawn by the historians of 1900 was doubtless beneficial in 
some respects but it also had regrettable and even disastrous conse- 
quences. One development was that any historian who spoke of “his- 
torical laws” was at once suspected of being a philosopher in disguise 
rather than a real historian. To put the matter in popular terms, the 
historians, by making the antithesis absolute, threw the baby away with 
the bath water, and lost a number of useful instruments with which to 
work. 

About twenty-five years ago another reaction set in, one in which 
the present writer participated whole-heartedly. It cannot be considered 
to have derived from a shift in historical science itself but rather, like 
the earlier movement, developed in a complex of phenomena. 

In the first place, it was affected by changed concepts regarding 
the laws of the natural sciences, as for instance, the discovery of spon- 
taneous and hence unpredictable movements within the atom. Although 
these left the general scheme untouched, they led to the establishment 
of a distinction between mechanical and purely natural laws, between 
macro- and microbiological laws, etc., which, in turn, led to a similar 
revision in the “human” sciences, e.g. between sociological and merely 
historical laws ?. 

The widespread interest attached to these more subtle general laws 
resembles that aroused by Einstein’s theory of relativity which seemed 
to many people a last chance to bring method into the madness of our 
troubled epoch. Additionally, history itself became increasingly sociolo- 
gical in nature under the influence of social development on those 
sciences concerned with such development, whether in the past or the 
present. 

As a result, more and more historians, while opposed to the old prin- 
ciple of treating history like physics or chemistry, nevertheless felt that 
it required a theoretical background, especially if it were to be presented 


‘J. M. Rome, Tussen vrees en frijheid (Between fear and freedom) (Amster- 
dam, 1950), pp. 40 sq.; K. Scummpr-Puisetpecx, Nomos. Nogle prolegomena til en 
historieteori (Copenhague, 1944). 
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as a process linking apparently unconnected events. Accepting that 
theory as essential, it becomes necessary to realize what precisely a 
theory is and what can and cannot be done with this “instrument”. 

In general terms, then, what is a theory ? It may be described as 
a shorthand note of an a priori opinion derived from experience of that 
aspect of reality to which the theory is meant to approximate. In so far as 
it originates @ priori it possesses an aprioristic character ; in so far as it is 
a shorthand note of reality, it is necessarily a simplification of reality ; 
in so far as it is concerned with only one part of reality, it is inevitably 
one-sided. Any criticism which ignores these facts must miss its mark ?. 

A theory may, of course, be erroneous, either because the facts were 
observed incorrectly or because the abstraction from the correctly ob- 
served facts was incorrect. Generally a wrong theory will be sterile, 
but it may also, even though it proves on the whole to be erroneous after- 
wards, be fertile for a shorter or longer time. It would be going too 
far to say that the road of science is paved with faulty theories, as f.i. 
the German biologist Von Uexkiill did in saying that on being asked 
the question: “what is a scientific truth” ?, one may answer without exag- 
geration : ‘an error of to day’ *. Nevertheless it seems no exaggeration 
to state that there never has been, nor probably ever will be, a theory 
the truth of which remains wholly unassailable in the further develop- 
ment of the science to which it relates. The reason therefore seems to 
be threefold. Firstly : every theory is by definition a generalisation in 
order to make the apparent chaos of phenomena more comprehensible 
and it is only human to go too far in that direction. Secondly : this same 
trend is stimulated by the fear of most theorists to make the field cov- 
ered by their theories too narrow, because in doing so they would have 
to answer to too many objections raised with reference to facts falling 
outside that field ; their theory is not meant to meet the problems raised 
by all these facts. Thirdly, and that seems to me the main, objective, 
reason, the structure of reality proves always to be far more complex 
than every theorist, how ever great he may be, could know or even 
imagine at the moment he was drafting his theory. If this is the case, 
it may explain the seemingly paradoxical fact that all outstanding 
theories in the long run become incorrect, in so far as they do not ex- 
plain all phenomena they explicitly or implicitly pretended to explain 
when originally drafted, but at the same time remain correct in so far 
as they continue to explain the phenomena on a more restricted field 
than the finders had in mind in drafting them. The shifting attention 
of later scientists does the rest and the result is more than once that 
the theory once central in its field, becomes excentric and in worst cases 


2 Op. cit., pp. 101-104. 
*J. von Uexxtiit, Umwelt und Innenwelt der Tiere (Berlin, 1909), p. 1. 
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even obsolete. Even the most famous theories seem not to escape this 
dialectical fate of becoming correct and incorrect at the same time. As 
examples one may quote Huygens’s theory of light, Bachofen’s theory 
of maternal law, Darwin’s theory of natural selection *, Marx’s theory 
of ‘Verelendung’, Burckhardt’s theory of the Renaissance, Lorentz’s 
theory of the ether or Freud’s theory about the importance of sex for 
the origin of neuroses. The creators of theories apprehended new rela- 
tions based on known facts ; this led to the assumption that other facts 
and relationships remained to be discovered ; which led in its turn to 
new more embracing theories ; and in this way the process continues 
indefinitely. 

For the result of a theory is the stimulation of research by giving 
new insight. The more extensive and profound the research, the sooner 
on the whole the original theory is either superseded by a competing 
theory or completed by a supplementary one. It would, however, be 
the greatest mistake one could make to interpret this as meaning that 
the accuracy of a theory is of only minor importance. Theories which, 
when formulated, represented the highest peak of human creative power 
obviously merit the greatest respect, regardless of their need of recon- 
struction in the course of scientific progress. 

In the present context, we are principally concerned with histori- 
cal theories, sometimes called concepts, which may be variously clas- 
sified as has been done by, among others, Henri-Irénée Marrou of the 
Sorbonne °. He has distinguished five concepts, of which the fourth 
presents most interest for us here. This is what he calls the ideal-typical 
concept, usually called, as it was by Max Weber, the “Ideal-typus”. 

Weber was not the only man to make use of this concept but he dis- 
played the greatest understanding of its essence. He treated it in seve- 
ral works, most extensively in 1914 when he was only forty years old 
in his famous essay on the “Objektivitat sozialwissenschaftlicher und 
sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis” *. In this essay he analyzed Karl Biicher’s 


‘Editor’s note. Comment by Sir Julian Huxley, Member of the International 
Commission : “I do not agree that Darwin’s theory of natural selection has become 
‘correct and incorrect at the same time’. Like any other theory, it has developed and 
become modified in detail. But it is still correct, in that it, and it only, can account 
for the facts ; and it is not incorrect, in that no other theory has been advanced to 
supersede or supplement it”. 

5H. I. Marrou, De la conscience historique (Paris, 1954), Chap. VI. 

* Originally in: Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 19, now 
easier to find in: Gesamm. Aufsdtze z. Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1922). The 
German text runs as follows: “Es wird gewonnen durch einseitige Gitserens eines 


oder einiger Gesichtspunkte und durch Zusammenschluss einer Fille von diffus und 
diskret, hier mehr, dort weniger, stellenweise gar nicht vorhandenen Einzelerscheinun- 
gen, die sich jenen einseitig herausgehobenen Gesichtspunkten fiigen, zu einem in sich 
einheitlichen Gedankenbilde. In seiner begrifflichen Reinheit ist dieses Gedanken- 
bild nirgends in der Wirklichkeit empirisch vorfindbar ; es ist eine Utopie”. 
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ideal-typical concept of the “Stadtwirtschaft”. What, asked Weber, 
does this mean exactly ? Is it, so to speak, an average of economic prin- 
ciples obtaining in all the medieval cities which had been investigated ? 
He concludes that this is not the case, but that it is an ideal type, i.e. 
a concept reached by concentrating exclusively on certain points of 
view and sometimes by making a résumé of a mass of phenomena which 
occur only sporadically or even not at all. The concept is theoretically 
pure and does not render as such. 

It may be asked, therefore, whether such a concept has any value ; 
and the answer to this is very much in the affirmative. The ideal-type 
can provide precise means of expression for the description of reality. 
Weber goes on to ask what the historian must do in regard to such an 
ideal-type and decides that he must determine how little or how much 
the reality of any given case connects with the ideal-type. He must, 
for instance, in the present case study to what extent the economic 
character of a specific city may be defined as “Stadtwirtschaftlich” in 
the true sense of the ideal-type. To summarize Weber’s views, the ideal- 
type is a rule with which to measure reality or a standard by which to 
gauge other measures. 

We must not be misled by the word “ideal”. It is not a question of 
maintaining that “this is how I should like things to be” but only of 
firmly establishing certain typical traits in a given phenomenon. The 
ideal-type is not a caricature but there is this much in common that a 
certain character is summed up in a few lines and in a “exaggerated” 
form, in a form which does not really exist. Both caricature and the 
ideal-type also have in common that they offer a means of approxi- 
mating to reality by considering how far they resemble that reality. 
The trouble with such an ideal-type is—as Weber saw—that one can- 
not be sure whether it will prove useful or a mere chimera. Only by 
working with it in a practical way can this be decided ’. 

Perhaps Max Weber was the sociologist most closely concerned with 
history and it is significant that Mommsen wanted him to be his suc- 
cessor. He proved, in my opinion, that even those historians who think 
that only “Einmaliges” matter, must make use of generalizations (i.e. 
more or less abstract theories) to find a sequence in the apparent chaos 
of events. 

To make this clear, let us revert to our original example. Thanks 
to the criticism of Biicher—by Pirenne and Von Below among others— 
we now know that nothing ever existed which fitted in with Biicher’s 
ideal-type series “Geschlossene Hauswirtschaft - Stadtwirtschaft - Volks- 


7Vide A. von Scuettinc, Max Weber’s Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1934), 
p. 329 <4. and p. 354 sq.; B. Prister, Die Entwicklung zum Idealtypus (Tibingen, 
1928) ; W. Brenrart, Max Weber’s Lehre vom geschichtl. Erkennen (1930) ; R. Aron, 
La philosophie critique de I'histoire (Paris, 1938), pp. 232-235. 
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wirtschaft”. But has it been proved that the evolving of the series was 
useless ? On the contrary. Only by making the series could attention 
be drawn to the practical differences from the ideal-type, to the more 
remote commercial connections of the medieval city, the export-indus- 
try of some of them, wholesale trade and so on. 

The theory of the Common Human Pattern, which I developed in 
certain Dutch publications and would now like to present to a wider 
circle of colleagues, is just such an ideal-type in preliminary form. | 
hesitate to speak of its origin: there is always something mysterious 
about mental creation, however humble. Anybody who has discovered 
something himself, a missing link in a chain of thought, an unnoticed 
connection, knows how difficult it is to relate exactly how this hap- 
pened. Only the thought that perhaps something can be learned about 
the origin of historical theories in general from this particular case has 
induced me to enter into personal reminiscence. 

What is commonly called chance, i.e. a combination of training, 
personal preference and circumstances, made me devote myself as an 
historian to the Middle Ages (starting from Huizinga’s inspiring lec- 
tures), Byzantium and Russia. Later, as a journalist, | was concerned 
with modern history, particularly with the history of non-European 
territories. Simultaneously my interest in theoretical problems deve- 
loped and, as I had acquired definite ideas about the Asiatic world 
from many compatriots who worked and lived there, and particularly 
from my wife who had spent much time in Indonesia, I took as the sub- 
ject of my lectures for Indonesian students in Jogja the question : What 
made it possible for Europe, even temporarily, to dominate Asia ? 

Two suppositions were possible: either the essence of European 
development lay in Europe or in the European man as he is (a ques- 
tion of climate, race, etc.), or it was a product of European history. 
Everything I knew about European history and about history in gene- 
ral made me incline to the latter belief. But if that particularity emerged 
in European history at a certain moment, then it had to be something 
new, a divergence from something which had preceded it. I first met 
this pattern of life in studying medieval European society. It took a 


more general form for me when I perceived a certain relation between | 


Europe of the Middle Ages and the Asiatic countries. What I knew to 
be medieval, I recognized as Asiatic, and similarly, all I learned about 
Asia struck me as “medieval”. Stories told by people who had travelled 
in Southern and Eastern Europe or Ireland, in South America or North 
Africa fitted in with the image which was gradually growing in my 
mind, as did everything I learned about ancient history or old Ameri- 
can cultures. Only the inner certainty was lacking, the conviction that 
“it must have been so”, as Huizinga puts it so strikingly. I acquired this 
conviction through my own Asiatic experiences in 1951 and 1952. All 
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that had laid so long in the subconscious at last emerged in a process 
something like what Bergson called “intuition” : experience, gathered 
in the subconscious, unpredictably emerging and being shaped by the 
cold air of reason. 

When it is seen that Asiatic and medieval, African and ancient 
American behaviour patterns are, if not identical, yet basically simi- 
lar, then this is something common to mankind in a certain stage of 
its development. And when this pattern in Europe after the Middle 
Ages ceased to fulfil its purpose, then there is the divergence. The con- 
cept of the Common Human Pattern, then, emerged spontaneously ; 
but only after that—and here is proof of the value of an ideal-typical 
conception—did I fully realize what the divergence consisted of and, 
simultaneously, what its image was—the Common Human Pattern it- 
self. 

I know very well—as Weber established in respect of all ideal- 
types—that the Common Human Pattern nowhere existed in reality 
as conceived intellectually. History influenced and still influences it 
and there are many other, though less fundamental, divergences from 
the Common Human Pattern besides that in Europe with which we are 
concerned here. The last word has certainly not been said on the sub- 
ject nor is it a complex of concrete truths ; but it is, to quote the econo- 
mist Marshall, who was also occupied with the forming of concepts 
in the social sciences, “an instrument for discovering concrete truths”. 

The content of the Common Human Pattern concept is inherent 
in any survey of its origin. It is the summary in one concept of a mass 
of separate characteristics of human behaviour which was valid every- 
where in the world before European development since the Renaissance 
diverged in the most fundamental respects. Out of this divergence there 
finally emerged a new pattern. 

What are these separate characteristics ? We can only describe them 
after two misunderstandings have been removed. First of all, there is 
the persistent belief that anything which is not Western European is 
primitive. To consider as primitive such great cultures as the Arabian 
in the Middle Ages, the Indian and the Chinese is a proof of nothing 
but the unconscious conceit of a narrow-minded European. It is a ques- 
tion of two lines of development: in Asia development followed the 
old course, in Europe it diverged fundamentally. Secondly, there is 
the misunderstanding derived from the notion of “divergence”. It can 
be considered as something abnormal in the sense of unsound or re- 
grettable. But it can also be considered as merely signifying “different” 
as, for instance, that last month’s temperature was different from the 
average for that month in previous years. 

The characteristics of the Common Human Pattern can be recorded 
in two ways. In the first place by chronologically underlining in Euro- 
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pean history the points where Europe differs from the Common Human 
Pattern ® so that a kind of reverse of the Common Human Pattern ap- 
pears ; in the second place by systematically describing the characteris- 
tic norms of the Common Human Pattern itself. 

In our survey of European history, the first divergence occurs with 
the Greeks, who differ from the Common Human Pattern by their ob- 
jective attitude towards nature, by their rationalism, by their capacity 
for abstract thought as well as for exact observation. They are followed 
by the Romans with their gift for organization and its application to 
state, society and technique. This divergence is apparent in Christianity 
which, unlike all other world religions, became a church—i.e. a con- 
sciously hierarchical, centralized and hence more effective form of or- 
ganization. The next divergence shows in the development of medieval 
cities with their principle of self-government by the citizens. In these 
cities, the “middle class” slowly developed into an independent social 
factor, beneath the nobility and above the “people”. With the Renais- 
sance, which was at first intent on assimilating the Greek cultural heri- 
tage and then on outdoing it, ideas of individualism and progress were 
developed. The modern centralized national state imposed by the king 
in conjunction with the bourgeoisie, is, with its ideological complement 
of nationalism, a purely European phenomenon in its origin. 

Individualism developed further in Protestantism which caused a 
changed attitude towards authority, held to lie in the individual him- 
self, and towards work, which, in Calvinism, is identified with God’s 
blessing. 

In economic life the divergence created capitalism. It can clearly 
be seen in production for profit with its rationalized calculation and 
need for expansion, with its striving for ever great and cheaper pro- 
duction, with its bitter struggle against competitors. 

Discoveries and technical inventions are certainly not restricted to 
Europe, but their far-reaching consequences deriving from consistent 
political and economical exploitation stress the extent of the European 
divergence. 

Enlightenment is so essentially a completion of what the Greeks 
began and the Renaissance continued that it only can be imagined in 
the pattern of European divergence. The same applies to historism, the 
idea that man and his institutions are historical categories originating 
from something else and becoming something else ; an idea which only 
can occur in a dynamic society. 

All these differences finally led to the Industrial Revolution which 
placed Europe, indeed the whole Western world, in complete ccntrast 
to the rest of the world. The line continues in the further develo>ment 


8 J. M. Romein, Aera van Europa (Leiden, 1954). 
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of European history, in the American, French and Russian Revolutions 
and in modern imperialism. 

Let us now look at the Common Human Pattern which lies histori- 
cally behind us and geographically around us. The most remarkable 
traits are the changed attitudes towards nature, life, thought, time, 
authority and work. 

The attitude of the Common Human Pattern-man towards nature 
is subjective—he feels himself to be part of it. He knows how to make 
use of it when it is necessary for his livelihood but he is not possessed 
by the idea of investigating its secrets so as to subject it to his own ends. 
This, in turn, implies a different attitude towards life. 

The insecurity of life led to it being less highly esteemed—“the Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away”. In the Common Human Pattern, 
the gods dominated life and death. Because life was worthless, death 
had no fears. It was only a transition to another existence in the cos- 
mic whole, because nothing existed outside that whole. Nobody wrote 
more profoundly about the two different attitudes towards death— 
and hence towards life—than Tolstoi, who himself lived on the border 
of the Common Human Pattern and its divergence, in his “Three Dead”. 

Thought, too, is different in the Common Human Pattern. The Com- 
mon Human Pattern-man thinks concretely in images, not abstractly in 
concepts. Impressions, mythical connections, magical ideas and sym- 
bolical explanations take the place of our exact observation and ab- 
stract thinking. This implies also that conscious organization in the 
Common Human Pattern has a much less important place than it had 
in Europe after the Middle Ages. For organization is nothing but exact 
observation combined with abstract thought in an effort to foresee and 
meet all possibilities. The social, economic and political structures in the 
Common Human Pattern grew organically rather than as a result of 
planning. They are unconsciously experienced rather than consciously 
judged by their effect, traditional rather than consciously devised and 
revised. Hence the religious formations never developed into Churches, 
either hierarchical or individualistic-democratic. 

National states, as Europe know them, are unknown in the Com- 
mon Human Pattern. Here the prince ruled a conglomeration of “na- 
tions”, without thought of stimulating their development by initiating 
equality before the law, advancement of the traffic, unity of language, 
money and measures. When some of these came into being, it was only 
to serve the prince’s commercial and military needs. The ethical, juri- 
dical, religious, linguistic and economic variety which distinguishes the 
European Middle Ages from subsequent periods continues to exist in 
the societies of the Common Human Pattern. Inventions and discoveries 
were made, but had no far-reaching results because they were never 
used systematically in politics and economics. There was never a con- 
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sistent struggle against prejudice and superstition or for greater hap- 
piness and prosperity. Arbitrary judgement and prejudice persisted 
and magical beliefs always dominated rational concepts. The existence 
of poverty was as much taken for granted as the existence of wealth 
and, just as no effort was made to fight against natural disasters, so 
no effort was made to fight against economic misery ; all these pheno- 
mena were structurally inherent in the religious, social and political 
order. 

With regard to time, Common Human Pattern-man likewise has 
a different attitude to that acquired by Western man after the Middle 
Ages. He does not know time. To use one quotation of many: “The 
truth is that the fellah does not think outside the immediate present : 
he is fettered to the actual moment... Life to him is but a succession of 
todays” *. It is significant that the watch and the portfolio have be- 
come the symbols of modernity in Asian and other ‘under-developed’ 
countries. In the Common Human Pattern, time is not money. A col- 
league from Jogja once said to me : “If time were money then we would 
be a very rich people, for we always have time”. Feasts continue for 
days on end. The thought of postponing pleasure derived from accumu- 
lated capital, a thought made possible only by our notion of time, does 
not exist. A house or a car is not looked after and will only be attended 
to when it has become quite useless. Life is too uncertain to take account 
of the future. The “sweetness of the breath” finishes with the grave. 
Common Human Pattern-men do not save money. Why should they ? 
As long as one has to take care of relatives it is impossible, and, if the 
worst comes to the worst, the relatives will take care of oneself. It is 
no accident that saving was represented as a virtue in Europe just when 
the divergence became general. In the Common Human Pattern only 
the gathering of treasure is known, not the establishment of capital, be- 
cause neither time nor money is productive. Again, it is no accident 
that the first savings banks were established in Europe—and not until 
1818 1°. 

The different attitude towards time implies also a different histori- 
cal conception. The relativation of the human position as having 
emerged from an earlier position and being destined to change again 
into another, since it is a reflex of a dynamic development cannot exist 
in the static society of the Common Human Pattern. The general im- 
pression of historical happenings is that fundamentally everything stayed 
as it had always been, notwithstanding certain superficial changes. The 
Common Human Pattern-men could not accept the idea of progress, 


ae Hasis-Arrout, The Fellahin, transl. by Hilary Wayment (Cairo, n.d.), 
p. 134. 

ons” H. Sremer, “Savings Banks”, Enc. of Social Sciences, Vol. VII (1937), 
p. L 
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which only became a dogma in Europe. Even there, characteristically 
enough, it only began with the Renaissance and, after increasing until 
the beginning of our century, met with a growing feeling of doubt "'. 

In the Common Human Pattern the conception of authority is ab- 
solute—the authority of the gods as well as that of the prince, the father, 
the teacher and the book. There is nothing between absolute authority 
and chaos. This is the ideological complement to the absence of a social 
mean which in the West became the bourgeoisie and in the East either 
did not exist at all or was barely tolerated. It is not by chance that the 
art of ruling was perfected in Asia as it never was in Europe. In the 
gradual and difficult revolt of the European bourgeoisie against abso- 
lute authority one sees how fundamental this notion is in the Common 
Human Pattern. The humanists of the Renaissance, the first to become 
conscious of the divergence, rejected the authority of the Church but 
took the standards of the Antique world as a new authority. The Pro- 
testants rejected the authority of the Pope, but took that of the Bible 
instead. But in doing so they already diverged themselves. The authority 
of Antiquity was the first which was not imposed but freely chosen. 
The second chapter of humanism followed necessarily on the first, for 
freely chosen authority is subject to criticism. Enlightenment wrote the 
second chapter in which the influence of Antiquity ceased to operate ; 
but it could not do without authority. Just as a single free man of the 
sixteenth century had already dared to declare his own conscience the 
ultimate authority, so Enlightenment replaced external authority with 
inner authority. Reason became the ultimate authority. But reason too 
was reasonably civilized, and at the end there was no authority at all ¥. 

The European bourgeoisie was principally responsible—as, in the 
last resort, it was responsible for the whole divergence—for the dif- 
ferent attitude towards work, which came to be considered a blessing 
instead of a curse. In 1952 I made a study * of this subject, a study in 
which I first used the concept of the Common Human Pattern. This, 
briefly, is the thesis : in the Common Human Pattern, work is a neces- 
sary evil and the very word likewise signifies (see Genesis III, 16-19) 
worry and pain. The beggar has his place in society because he pro- 
vides the charitable with an opportunity to give alms, and doing noth- 
ing can be dignified as ascetic and contemplative. Against this is the 
Western esteem for work in itself, even a conviction that work is 
holy. The transition can be clearly seen in the many regulations against 


11 J. M. Rometn, “Gedachten over de Vooruitgang” (Thoughts on Progress), 
Carillon der Tjden (Chimes of the Times) (Amsterdam, 1953), pp. 12-40. 

127d, “Ancien et nouvel humanisme : Points de contacts et Différences”, Revue 
Comprendre, No. 15, Société européenne de culture, Venise, 1956. 

13 “Het arbeidsbegrip in Oost en West” (The notion of work in East and West), 
In de ban van Prambanan (Amsterdam, 1954). 
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beggars and tramps in the late Middle Ages and in the limitation of 
church holy days. Work becomes the theoretical basis of property (see 
Locke) and the practical basis of prosperity ; it supersedes the ethic of 
asceticism as a means of personal improvement and is revered as a 
means of improving society. Finally, the labour-saving machines in- 
troduced by the Industrial Revolution did not mean less work but, on 
the contrary, led to the intensification of production. 

In the present context, of course, I have only been able to indicate 
the outlines of that complex of attitudes which I have called the Com- 
mon Human Pattern. No definition is possible, but anyone even super- 
ficially acquainted with Europe of the Middle Ages or with the Asiatic 
world should, on the basis of the foregoing, be able to form a notion, if 
only a vague one, of the ideal-type Common Human Pattern. 

It must be emphasized that an understanding of the Common Human 
Pattern involves more than erudition. History requires knowledge but 
it also needs observation of life and the consequent feelings. One only 
needs to travel to Ireland, to Portugal, Spain or North Africa, or east- 
wards beyond the line Stockholm-Milan-Barcelona, and by using one’s 
eyes and ears one can catch the Common Human Pattern “alive”. 

For instance, the Dutch poet Bertus Aafjes '* would not call him- 
self a scholar ; yet I would recommend his recollections of the Near 
East to provide a first acquaintance with the Common Human Pattern. 
It is only here and there that the purity of his vision is spoiled by the 
desire to provide entertainment for his western readers or to play up 
to their self-conceit. I have talked with many less gifted travellers, some 
of whom knew nothing about history, and they were always struck by 
the difference which exists between their own pattern of conduct and 
that encountered in the East. Moreover, they were pleased with it, for 
somehow we all long for the period before the divergence, when life 
was more difficult and yet so much easier. This explains the nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages which has appeared so often in Europe since the 
Romantic epoch. 

The same unprejudiced observation will teach us that the divergence 
in Western Europe never wholly replaced the Common Human Pat- 
tern, but this is a subject which would require another essay. In pas- 
sing, however, it may be said that conservative thought can be regarded 
as a relic and the conservative mentality therefore as the political and 
social expression of the desire to preserve the Common Human Pattern. 

Having considered its origin and content, let us look now at the scope 
and full significance of our concept. To sum up this ideal-type of the 
Common Human Pattern once again, it is the pattern of human con- 


“ Bertus Aarjes, Morgen bloeien de abrikozen (Tomorrow the apricots will blossom) 
(Amsterdam, 1954). 
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duct which preceded the European divergence and which has persisted 
in Asia and Africa. I do not pretend to know what significance this 
ideal-type may have. As Weber taught us, only working with the con- 
cept in concrete research can make that clear. I can only say that I 
personally think it a fertile concept. As I have said, I elaborated it par- 
tially to account for the different attitude towards work between ‘East’ 
and ‘West’ ; I say partially, because all the less fundamental divergences 
which do not break up the Common Human Pattern as it is now have 
been neglected so as to allow full consideration of the fundamental 
European divergence which broke through the Common Human Pat- 
tern. 

For the Common Human Pattern is only general, as we have seen, 
in relation to the fundamental European divergence. Closer study will 
certainly reveal other divergences from the general pattern : in Islam, 
in China, in India and it is possible that they will appear so great that 
the Common Human Pattern must succumb to them. But if that were 
to happen, the fertility of the concept would be proved, for hitherto 
nobody, as far as I know, has investigated the attitude towards work in 
different societies. 

The same is true of the attitude towards life and nature, towards 
thought, time and authority. It is not at all clear, for instance, why the 
Chinese, having discovered gunpowder, used it chiefly for New Year 
fireworks and not to develop the primitive guns of the 16th century ; 
or why the Koreans, having discovered printing with moveable type, 
failed to develop that process ; or how it is that, although the seeds of 
a bourgeoisie can be found nearly everywhere, even in Sumer, it was 
only in Europe that the cities grew into autonomous societies ; or how 
commerce in the Common Human Pattern was the commerce of princes, 
whereas the trading conducted by European princes eventually proved 
impossible because their absolute authority was already waning. The 
Common Human Pattern concept can contribute to an understanding 
of all these problems. 

Similarly, the question of the origin of capitalism may receive new 
possibilities of solution. Its origins can be seen in more than one place, 
in Byzantium, and in the Islamic world, but it was only in Europe that 
it took firm root. The question of why it was only Christianity which 
formed a church when all other world religions lack this consciously 
hierarchical, centralized and effective organization may also be profit- 
ably reviewed in the light of the Common Human Pattern. 

Closer study of the Common Human Pattern could reveal much 
more about the origin of the divergence than I have been able to do. 
The presence of Islam in Spain from the 10th century and the reign of 
Frederick II in Sicily represent beginnings of the divergence which 
could have had an incalculable influence on the Italian Renaissance, in 
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which the divergence first became conscious and in which it was first 
effective. Finally, there is a quite different field where our knowledge 
is all but non-existent: the attitude in the Common Human Pattern 
towards illness, insanity and suicide. All these subjects—illness f.i. as 
a punishment by the gods for some sin, the insane as being possessed 
by demons—can be better understood, it seems, if seen as integral parts 
of the Common Human Pattern. And at the same time these fields of 
comparative cultural history can be best cultivated by collaboration of 
western and eastern scholars. 

Not only do social attitudes, cultural relations and economic prob- 
lems seem to be clarified by this conception but also what at first ap- 
pear to be purely political phenomena. Consider, for instance, the weak 
resistance of the once dominant classes in Russia to the Bolshevik re- 
volution, a phenomenon which struck all Western observers in Russia 
during the first year after the overthrow of Tsarism. This, tov, appears 
in a new light when related to this notion. One such observer, the Ame- 
rican journalist A. B. Ruhl, in the summer of 1917, wrote: “The gene- 
ral attitude of the educated minority towards the tragic sweep of events 
was surprisingly often that of mere bewilderment and a sort of passive 
melancholy, as if the storm raging outside their pleasant drawing rooms 
and country houses were some untoward act of nature they were power- 
less to affect”. And there were others who had the same impression *. 
This seems to be nothing but a reflexion of the fact that, of all Euro- 
pean countries, Russia at that time was the least touched by the Euro- 
pean divergence from the Common Human Pattern that took disasters 
of all sorts for granted. In contrast to this submissiveness of the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie, the same witnesses noticed the active resistance of the 
bourgeoisie in Finland. This is quite understandable if one bears in 
mind the concept of a European divergence from the Common Human 
Pattern: the Finnish middle-class saw in the fierce class-struggle a 
result of activity, peculiar only to European civilization. 

I must repeat that to me personally the Common Human Pattern 
seems far from sterile in character, although for non-dialectic thought 
its abstract character is contradicted by the fact that it was born out 
of empiricism. It reminds me of the empirical but much more abstract 
“lex naturae”, which conditioned social thought for many centuries. 
Generations of positivist scholars tried to prove its sterility but in vain, 
and, indeed, not long ago the fertility of the ideal-typical conception 
of natural law was strikingly confirmed when Herskovits in his inves- 
tigation into the nature of primitive property came to almost the same 


4A. B. Runt, “The reign of the Tovarishi”, Collier's Weekly (Oct. 27, 1917), 
. 38. Quoted by Dr. J. W. Bezemer, De Russische Revolutie in eens ogen (The 


ussian Revolution in western eyes), Stemmen van ooggetuigen (Voices of eye-wit- 
nesses) (March 1917-March 1918), 1956. 
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conclusion as the theorists of natural law '*. At all events, it is absurd 
to imagine that anybody could invent something without experience. 
However capricious imagination may be, it always consists of elements 
of reality. 

This is equally true of the historical theory, or, if you prefer, the 
working hypothesis of the Common Human Pattern. It is founded on 
experience, necessarily on the limited experience of one human life. 
Nothing would give me greater satisfaction than to see it made clearer 
by other men’s experience. In its turn the Common Human Pattern can 
make this experience clearer until it is replaced in the course of time 
by a more persuasive notion. But, while acknowledging that its value 
is only relative, I think that the theory of the Common Human Pat- 
tern is true for us here and now and hence an instrument for reaching 
a better understanding of the relation between East and West. 

And no man of good will will deny that such understanding is es- 
sential to a better relation between the two worlds ; nor will he deny 
that this relationship is the principal task of mankind in the present 
epoch. 


1%*D. C. v. d. Poet and J. M. Romern, “Het vraagstuk van de eigendom bij de 
rimitieven” (The question of property among the primitives), De wereld der mensen 
e world of Men) (Groningen, 1955), p. 63 and note 11, p. 69. 
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selle attire tout particuliérement |’attention des érudits contempo- 

rains qui, en raison du raccourcissement et pour ainsi dire de la 
suppression des distances entre les pays, par suite de |’extraordinaire 
progrés technique, sont incités 4 penser en termes mondiaux, ou tout au 
moins, 4 concevoir certains problémes en termes mondiaux. Et c’est préci- 
sément sur la nécessité d’une « mentalité mondiale » pour écrire l'histoire 
universelle, qu’insiste Marshall Hodgson, dans un article clairvoyant, 
mais non enti¢rement convaincant '. Le méme probléme est abordé 4 la 
suite de l'article d’Hodgson, par E. Joukov ? ; celui-ci adopte la critique 
d’Hodgson contre la conception dite « occidentale », qui place l'Europe au 
centre de l’histoire, et contre l’idée du caractére « statique » des pays 
d’Orient, opposé au « dynamisme » de |’Occident, mais il fait observer 
qu’ Hodgson ne fournit pas une réponse suffisamment précise au probléme 
essentiel, celui du critére objectif dans la sélection des matériaux, qui est 
indispensable pour exposer le cours de l’histoire universelle. D’aprés 
Joukov, la méthode marxiste est 4 méme de fournir ce critére vraiment 
objectif, étant donné qu’elle permet d’apprécier les événement historiques 
et les faits particuliers, en partant d’un point de vue non subjectif, mais 
véritablement scientifique, en fonction de leur importance réelle pour 
l’évolution de la société. En effet, suivant la thése marxiste, la base de la 
vie sociale toute entiére est constituée par la production matérielle, 
laquelle est sujette 4 des modifications et détermine 4 son tour, en sub- 
stance, la modification des relations sociales, de sorte que la modification 
des forces productrices constitue, non seulement la base du progrés, mais 
encore le contenu essentiel de l'histoire universelle. Comme on |’admet 
désormais dans de larges milieux (voir le rapport de A.L. Sidorov au 
X°* Congrés international des Sciences historiques, tenu 4 Rome du 4 au 
11 septembre 1955, vol. VI, p. 391 et suivantes, et la communication de 
A. Pankratova au méme congrés, vol. VII, p .48 et suivantes) et comme 


L probléme de la légitimité et de la possibilité d’une histoire univer- 


* Article traduit de l’italien. 

1 « Hemispheric Interregional History as an Approach to World History », Cahiers 
d'histoire mondiale, vol. 1, n° 3, 1954, p. 715-723. 

* « Des Principes d'une ‘ Histoire universelle ’ », Jbidem, III, n° 2, 1956, p. 527-535. 
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Joukov le répéte 4 nouveau, la thése marxiste reconnait cing formations 
sociales et économiques, qui marquent les étapes successives de la marche 
de I’humanité vers le progrés, 4 savoir : la communauté primitive, le 
régime esclavagiste, la féodalité, le capitalisme et le socialisme ; Jou- 
kov considére qu’il y a 1a un développement logique, tout en concédant 
que, dans la réalité historique, on rencontre souvent certaines déviations 
par rapport a cette norme. 

Mais ce critére est-il vraiment objectif ? En d’autres termes, jaillit-il 
de la recherche historique elle-méme, ou bien est-il imposé par ]’érudit 4 
ses propres recherches ? 

Naturellement, pour donner une réponse, il faudrait affronter le pro- 
bléme ardu de la subjectivité et de l’objectivité de la conscience historique 
qui a donné tant de mal aux historiens. Mais quelle que soit la solution 
apportée a ce probléme, il semble difficile qu’on puisse désormais 
méconnaitre, aprés l’expérience romantique et les études historiques plus 
poussées qui ont suivi, que l'histoire n’est pas une simple photographie, 
mais qu'elle est encore, comme l’a appelée Meinecke, en une expression 
gethéenne pleine de mystére, un « Schaffender Spiegel ». L’historien 
recueille une réalité qui, si elle n’est plus (en tant qu'elle est en dehors 
de l’existence actuelle dans laquelle il vit et pense), a cependant été, et, 
du fait qu’il l’évoque comme présente a son esprit, il la rend contempo- 
raine de lui-méme. Cette contemporanéité, ontologique pour I’idéaliste, 
gnoséologique pour le réaliste, en engageant toute la personnalité de 
Vhistorien, en dévoile le caractére et les possibilités et contribue a expli- 
quer comment le processus historique peut étre diversement étudié, sui- 
vant les exigences du chercheur, exigences qui sont en corrélation avec 
celles du temps ou il vit. Dans le cas particulier qui nous intéresse, elle 
contribue 4 expliquer comment les revendications sociales et économiques, 
avec les luttes de classes qui en résultent, ont amené les érudits marxistes 
a analyser l’un des aspects du processus historique sous l’angle qu’ils 
préféraient, en se basant sur les nouvelles exigences de vie, c’est-a-dire 
l'angle des nécessités économiques. 

Leurs recherches ont assurément le mérite d’insister sur le caractére 
concret du phénoméne historique, en s’abstenant de vides et vaines géné- 
ralisations ; mais quand on affirme que cet angle visuel, tout a fait par- 
ticulier, est apte 4 expliquer toute la réalité si variée et si complexe du 
processus historique, et qu’on va méme jusqu’a prétendre que cet angle 
visuel, absolument spécial et justifié seulement pour un aspect particulier 
du réel, peut étre pris comme critére objectif pour une histoire universelle, 
on tombe dans une nouvelle et vaine généralisation, ou du moins on 
réduit subjectivement l'histoire 4 n’étre qu'une histoire ne présentant 
qu'un aspect d’elle-méme. Si le moment historique est une partie essen- 
tielle du processus historique et, par conséquent, s'il ne faut en aucune 
maniére le sous-évaluer, attendu que l’homme est aussi vir oeconomicus, 
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arbitraire est le passage d'une constatation de fait indéniable a |’affirma- 
tion différente selon laquelle le moment historique est seul créateur 
d’histoire, l’ordre de la société, tel que l’exprime sa structure de classes, 
représente la base réelle sur laquelle s’éléve la « superstructure » politique 
et idéologique, c’est-a-dire que l’homme est seulement vir oeconomicus ; 
arbitraire est le passage de l’in hoc au propter hoc. 

Cependant, il est hors de doute que cette interprétation du processus 
historique est intimement liée 4 une conception philosophique de la réa- 
lité. Un historien l’a dit clairement : « La divergence fondamentale est 
celle qui oppose l’interprétation matérialiste et l’interprétation spiri- 
tuelle : l'une, persuadée qu’il faut chercher, dans les conditions écono- 
miques et sociales, l’explication des évolutions politiques ; |’autre, 
soucieuse de ne pas se laisser absorber par les faits secondaires de la vie 
matérielle et de regarder surtout les manifestations de la pensée 
humaine » °. 

Les historiographes modernes sont désormais bien convaincus que 
histoire ne peut se faire que 1a ou il y a unité de développement, unité 
qui favorise et légitime les différentes formes d'histoire. Quant au conflit 
de tendances entre la « Staatsgeschichte » et la « Kulturgeschichte », entre 
histoire politique et celle de la civilisation, considéré comme un conflit 
entre l’historiographie allemande (Moser et ses disciples), qui était l’his- 
toire de |’Etat, et l’historiographie frangaise (Voltaire et ses disciples), qui 
était l’histoire de la « civilisation », on a cherché a le résoudre en défi- 
nissant l'histoire dans le sens le plus large, en tant qu’histoire ethnico- 
politique. Mais méme en adoptant cette formule comme plus compréhen- 
sible que les précédentes, il ne semble pas qu’on doive retenir comme 
également légitimes la « Staatsgeschichte » et la « Kulturgeschichte », ni 
que la premiére soit amoindrie par la seconde. Elles sont seulement diffé- 
rentes du fait que la « Kulturgeschichte », en général, dépasse les limites 
des Etats et des nations. Ainsi, une histoire de la culture antique a pour 
élément essentiel le classicisme, les cultures convergentes des deux 
peuples grec et italien, unifiées 4 partir du I* siécle avant J.-C. ; mais 
on y voit confluer toutes les cultures de |’Orient méditerranéen et un 
grand nombre d’éléments de |’Orient et du Septentrion barbares. 

A ce propos, on a affirmé que, du point de vue politique, on ne peut 
écrire que l'histoire du monde ancien, car une tendance 4 l'unité y est 
innée, tendance qu’on entrevoit déja dans le livre de Daniel, quand il 
symbolise par une statue les quatre grandes monarchies. En réalité, avant 
l’empire assyro-chaldéen, que Daniel représente par la téte en or de la 
statue, on eut un essai de « Weltreich », avec Thoutmés III, Pharaon de 
la XVIII* dynastie égyptienne. Mais cette tentative, de méme que celle 
de Nabuchodonosor, n’est pas encore tout 4 fait consciente. La conscience 


*P. Renouvin, Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di scienze storiche, 
vol. VI, p. 387. 
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claire de créer un empire universel, au moins virtuellement, apparait pour 
la premiére fois chez les Perses, avec l’idée que le dieu Ahuramazda a 
donné au Roi des Rois l’empire « sur les monts et les plaines, en dega et 
au dela du désert ; en deca et au dela de la mer », et que cet empire ne 
doit pas opprimer mais élever ; le « Weltreich » doit étre un « Kultur- 
staat ». C’est 4 Alexandre qu’est due la premiére tentative, en partie 
réalisée, d’établir une domination universelle, en unifiant ]’Orient et 
l'Occident, unification qui servit ensuite de base au systéme politique de 
l'empire romain. C’est pourquoi cette tendance a former des Etats 
embrassant le monde civilisé tout entier (tendance née vers l’an 1500 
avant J.-C., devenue consciente vers l’an 500 avant J.-C., pleinement 
réalisée par Alexandre et par |’Empire Romain, et bien différente des 
conquétes éphéméres et violentes, mais non inutiles, d’un Gengis-Khan et 
d’un Tamerlan), nous donne la mesure pour estimer a sa juste valeur 
toute formation politique dans le monde entier et, les faits étant révolus, 
pour la mettre a la place qu’elle occupe vraiment dans le développement 
de l’histoire. En outre, l’unité civile du monde méditerranéen s’étant 
constituée sur la base politique créée par Rome, aprés les tentatives 
antérieures qui sont bien connues, l'histoire ancienne, qui gravite autour 
du bassin méditerranéen est, 4 la fois, une histoire civile et une histoire 
politique, et le centre en est une formation nationale ‘. 

Il est clair qu’on ne peut écrire aujourd’hui une histoire politique de 
l'Europe, car, jusqu’a présent, elle ne serait que la somme des histoires 
des nations considérées isolément ; cependant, aujourd’hui plus qu’hier, 
on peut déja entrevoir les grandes lignes de cette histoire. A plus forte 
raison, ne peut-on pas aujourd’hui écrire une histoire politique univer- 
selle, car elle aussi, elle ne serait qu'une somme des histoires des divers 
pays, bien qu’on commence a entrevoir sa lente mais constante élabora- 
tion. On peut, par contre, écrire une histoire de la culture européenne ou 
occidentale et de chacune des autres cultures ; mais on ne voit pas com- 
ment on pourrait écrire légitimement une histoire de la culture univer- 
selle et de la civilisation universelle, 4 moins d’étudier comment les dif- 
férentes cultures ont contribué au développement de la personne humaine, 
au respect conscient et pratique de ses droits et de ses devoirs. Et, ici, il ne 
s’agit pas de substituer un critére particulariste 4 un autre critére particu- 
lariste, donc tout a fait négatif, car au centre de l’histoire universelle et 
comme critére du développement de cette histoire universelle, il y a la 
personne humaine dans sa totalité, qui comprend aussi l’aspect écono- 
mique, sans toutefois que les autres aspects soient absorbés par lui, ainsi 
que cela se produit, par voie dialectique, il est vrai, dans la conception 
marxiste. A cet égard, pour connaitre d’une facon concréte ce qu’on 
entend aujourd’hui par personne humaine, en |’état présent du dévelop- 


*G. de Sanctis, Problemi di storia antica, Bari, 1932, p. 32 et suivantes. 
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pement de la société, et comme critére pour l’histoire universelle, fonda- 
mentale est la déclaration des droits de l'homme, tels qu’ils ont été pro- 
clamés pour la premiére fois par les Nations Unies, le 1% janvier 1942, et 
répétés dans le projet de Dumbarton Oaks de 1944 (Chap. 9, sec. A, 
§ 1), dont le principe a été inscrit dans la Charte des Nations Unies, aux 
articles 1, § 3 ; 13, § 1b; 55c ; 62, § 2; 68 ; 76 c, et dont le libellé a été 
voté par l’Assemblée des Nations Unies, le 10 décembre 1948. 

Difficile, certes, a été la détermination spécifique et particuliére de ces 
droits, car il ne s’agissait pas de formules générales, mais de spécialisa- 
tions précises correspondant aux nécessités concrétes de l’expérience his- 
torique actuelle. En substance, les droits codifiés peuvent étre distingués 
en droits qui défendent |’individu au cours de son existence (contre la mu- 
tilation, les tortures, l’esclavage, etc...), en droits qui défendent la sécurité 
de l’individu contre le besoin (liberté syndicale, droit au travail, etc...), en 
droits qui défendent l’égalité (contre les discriminations de race, de lan- 
gue, etc...) et en droits proprement politiques (qui assurent la participation 
effective de l’individu au gouvernement de son pays). Grace a ce libellé 
précis des droits, il s’est constitué une échelle concréte des valeurs recon- 
nues par la communauté internationale comme caractéristique de la civi- 
lisation, et, par conséquent, de toute communauté humaine, qui veut étre 
civilisée ; en corrélation avec elle, on devrait former une conscience juri- 
dique unitaire du moment historique présent, qui préparerait la voie 4 une 
communauté internationale consciente ; en méme temps, ces droits et les 
devoirs qui en découlent devraient devenir un état de conscience pour 
tous les hommes, toujours plus conscients et vigilants. 

Dans le libellé précis des droits de l"homme, il importe de souligner 
la connexion essentielle qui est affirmée entre les droits 4 la liberté et 
les droits sociaux et économiques de libération du besoin, et le fait que 
ces droits et ces libertés fondamentales deviennent pour la premiére fois 
objet de droit international. I] n’est pas douteux que le probléme des 
garanties autour duquel ont tant travaillé les experts ne puisse étre résolu 
que par la constitution d'une communauté internationale agissante, effi- 
cace et puissante ; cependant, il est déja extrémement significatif que 
« ces tentatives de déclaration et d’organisation internationales des droits 
de l'homme trouvent leur fondement dans une conception générale de 
la vie et du monde qui, en face des multiples négations survenues ces 
derniers temps, tendant a introduire une conception nouvelle de l'homme, 
préconise l’idée chrétienne et européenne de |’homme dans laquelle il 
est question de raison et de liberté, de fin obligatoire — par rapport a 
laquelle toute organisation sociale a une nature purement instrumen- 
tale —, de valeur inviolable et de principe constitutif de toute vie sociale 
et historique » 5. 


*G. Carocrassi, dans Enciclopedia Italiana, second appendice, Rome, 1948, p. 788. 
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A la lumiére des droits de l"homme, désormais précisés au sein de la 
plus grande organisation du monde civilisé, on peut, a l'aide de cette 
échelle concréte des valeurs, faire comprendre aujourd’hui plus claire- 
ment l’importance et la signification des différentes cultures. II] ne s’agit 
pas d’opposer I’Occident 4 |’Orient, la culture de l’Occident a la culture 
de l’Orient, ainsi que le déplorent justement Hodgson et Joukov, mais 
de voir de maniére concréte quelle contribution efficace chaque culture 
a apporté a la naissance, a la clarification et a la précision de ces droits 
de l'homme, et, en substance, 4 la formation de la personnalité humaine. 
On ne saurait méconnaitre, ici, que le sens de la responsabilité person- 
nelle est certainement accentué en Israél ; mais si les prophétes, avec 
leur fougueuse personnalité, le démontrent et l’exigent, il n’en est pas 
moins vrai que la conscience réfléchie, sur le plan rationnel, de |’indi- 
vidualité personnelle est une découverte grecque. Avec Homére, le 
monde de |’Ame n’est pas encore considéré dans son opposition fonda- 
mentale avec le monde du corps ; mais les lyriques anciens de la Gréce, 
grace 4 leur sentiment individuel, sont les premiers 4 découvrir la lutte 
de l’Ame et le sens de la communauté spirituelle. Cependant ils ne res- 
sentent comme personnelle que leur peine intérieure ; le champ de la 
volonté et de l’action s’ouvre plus tard. Lorsque |’action humaine ne sera 
plus réduite 4 une simple réaction, 4 un stimulant ou a une détermination 
provenant de |’extérieur, mais sera considérée comme un fait intérieur, 
alors naitra dans l"homme la conscience de sa propre personnalité, et les 
conséquences de cette autorévolution seront énormes pour notre monde. 
C’est précisément parce que l’homme grec a fait cette découverte qu’est 
attribué a la Gréce le mérite, d’ailleurs universellement reconnu, de 
linvention de la science, de la philosophie, de la critique, en bref, de 
toutes les activités réfléchies de l’esprit, qui ont tant contribué a créer 
notre civilisation. 

Mais ce ne sont pas seulement les mouvements philosophiques et 
religieux et, d'une maniére toute particulié¢re, le christianisme, qui ont 
contribué a créer notre civilisation, c’est-a-dire 4 clarifier les droits de 
l'homme et a former la personnalité humaine historique, ce sont aussi 
les exigences de la masse elle-méme, qui se renouvellent constamment. 
A ce propos, on repoussera les concepts empiriques de « héros » et de 
«masse », qui ont inspiré d’une part les figures extraordinaires des 
« chefs » d’un George Sorel et, d’autre part, le récit uniforme et imper- 
sonnel de tendance économico-matérialiste. Dans le domaine militaire, 
par exemple, il y a certains cas particuliers ot officiers et soldats consti- 
tuent le facteur le plus fort et le seul de la réussite d’une campagne, et 
aucun mérite n’en revient aux chefs qui, ou bien n’existent pas, ou bien 
n'ont aucune importance, comme dans la Retraite des Dix Mille, racontée 
par Xénophon. Dans d'autres cas, les masses n’ont qu’une importance 
minime, a cété du chef qui, a lui seul, assure le succés par sa valeur per- 
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sonnelle. Tel est le cas des Ibéres qui, de 147 4 139 avant J.-C., tinrent 
téte aux Romains, sous le commandement de Viriathe, aprés la mort 
duquel ils furent contraints de capituler. Dans d’autres cas encore, les 
individus collaborent avec le chef et leur action commune est indispen- 
sable pour la victoire ; c’est ainsi que les légions romaines conquirent 
l’Orient hellénique, dans la premiére moitié du II* siécle avant J.-C. 

C’est seulement dans le domaine théorique que s’affirme, d’une facon 
précise, la personnalité des individus, soit dans |’ceuvre d'art, soit dans 
l’ceuvre de la pensée ; et si l'une et l'autre de ces ceuvres ne peuvent étre 
comprises en dehors de |’ambiance dans laquelle elles sont nées et si elles 
rentrent, elles aussi, dans l'histoire, ce qui importe vraiment c’est la 
création personnelle de l’artiste ou du penseur, bien plus que l’ambiance. 
Par contre, dans le domaine économique, les exigences et les actions de 
la masse constituent le facteur principal, et cette masse, en satisfaisant 
ses besoins matériels, en crée de nouveaux ; dynamique interne de |’ordre 
matériel, qui correspond 4 la dynamique interne de |’ordre spirituel, 
de sorte que les individus plus ou moins nombreux contribuent tous, 
dans une mesure différente, 4 créer les ceuvres et les situations par les- 
quelles la personne humaine peut acquérir une conscience de soi toujours 
plus développée et se réaliser toujours mieux elle-méme. 

Comme élément intégrant de cette histoire universelle, il faut compter 
aussi les tentatives faites par l’homme pour orienter vers un but le déve- 
loppement de sa personnalité, au fur et 4 mesure qu’il en a pris cons- 
cience. S’observer soi-méme en tant qu’étre doué de raison et de liberté, 
implique en effet le probléme de la fin vers laquelle tendent l'une et 
l'autre, fin qui ne peut évidemment pas ne comporter que le respect de 
la raison et de la liberté d’autrui, étant donné que ce respect n’est 
qu'une condition, précieuse et nécessaire il est vrai, mais non pas le 
mobile ni le but du développement. 

« Que sert 4 l’homme de gagner I’univers, s'il vient 4 perdre son 
Ame ? » ° I] est vraiment permis de se demander si cette personne humaine 
ne court pas aujourd’hui le risque, au moment méme oi elle lutte pour 
garantir les conditions de son développement, et tandis qu’elle est poussée 
par son insatiable désir de poursuivre des buts toujours nouveaux, de 
perdre sa plus grande conquéte, qui est sa personne elle-méme avec sa 
valeur infinie. 


* Math. XVI, 26. 
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N. GAVRILOV 3 


REVIEW OF K. A. BUSIA’S ARTICLE “WEST AFRICA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY”. * 


The aim Mr. Busia sets himself in his article is to consider the economic, poli- 
tical and social changes, which have taken place in West African countries during 
the 20th century. There are but few works devoted to this subject and the interest 
the article evokes is quite understandable. 

As the author correctly notes, the development of the mining industry and ex- 
port-crop farming in the colonies was determined mainly by the demand for raw 
materials on the part of European monopoly groups. The main concern of the colo- 
nial powers was to facilitate imports from their African possessions. “The develop- 
ment of rail transport”, writes Mr. Busia, “...was the direct result of the need for 
peanuts and cocoa” (p. 205). 

The introduction of industry, though in distorted colonial forms, led to the 
growth of the working class and urbanization and brought about the destruction of 
the old social system. 

Yet the economic development of the colonies has on the whole been “attended 
by increasing dependence on the outside world” (p. 206). 

Advancing these perfectly correct ideas, the author, unfortunately, says noth- 
ing as to the consequences of colonial plunder the African peoples had to face. Even 
the prominent French economist, René Moreux, who is closely connected with the 
colonialist circles, admits that the exploitation of mineral resources actually gives 
the African peoples nothing but deep pits on the mining sites (See his book Les 
principes nouveaux d’économie coloniale, Paris, 1952). This aspect of the economic 
activities of the foreign monopolies, in our opinion, should have been emphasized, 
for this is a glaring instance of the workings of the principle of unequal exchange. 

Touching upon the current political transformations, Mr. Busia attempts at draw- 
ing a dividing line between the colonial policies of Great Britain and France, al- 
though this division is to a great extent formal. British policy, he says, has always 
been to train her colonies for self-government and invite African political leaders to 
co-operate with the administration. We believe this to be a certain idealization of 
British policy. The granting of independence to some of the colonies is, of course, 
a progressive and positive trend. Yet it should be noted that in an effort to retain 
its influence in the colonies, British imperialism is compelled to do so under the pres- 
sure of the national-liberation movement. The British monopolies have no intention 
of giving up their domination in the economies of the countries that are granted in- 
dependence, Moreover, there is a tendency to bind the young states by political com- 
mitments and retain them, within the British Commonwealth. This, in our opinion, 
by no means always corresponds to the interests of the independent countries. 

Mr. Busia is absolutely right when he regards the colonial policy of France as 
a policy of oppression of the African peoples. The colonial oppressors are rebuffed 
Y the ge 4 masses, Their struggle for independence is called “nationalism” by 
the author. “The war did not start nationalism”, he declares. “Its growth is attri- 
butable to the fact of European rule in Africa. It is a reaction to colonialism” (p. 210). 

It is only natural that the ruthless exploitation of the colonial peoples evokes 
protest. But we cannot ignore the great influence the struggle against fascism and 
the consolidation of the democratic forces of the world had on the peoples of Africa. 


* Cf. Journal of World History, 1V, No. 1, p. 203-217. 
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These events were undoubtedly conducive to the awakening of African countries, 
but the main reason of the growth of national-liberation movements, in our opinion, 
lies in the fact that in postwar Africa the rates of the development of capitalism and 
capitalist relations have been stepped up. This resulted in changes in the class struc- 
ture of African society, e.g. the emergence of the working class and the national 
bourgeoisie—two forces capable of leading the struggle of the masses against foreign 
oppressors. This aspect of the problem of “political changes” has not been dealt with 
in Mr. Busia’s article. Had the author done so the article would have had more pur- 
pose, 

Speaking of “social changes”, the author cites the increasing number of educa- 
tional establishments in Africa as a positive factor. It is true that today Britain and 
France spend more on public education, but, as Mr. Busia notes, nine-tenths of West 
Africans are still illiterate. This means that the funds allocated for social needs are 
still negligible. When setting up educational establishments, the colonialists are pri- 
marily prompted by their own need—the need for auxiliary personnel from among 
the indigenous population. This also should have been reflected in the article. 

The conclusion Mr. Busia draws is that “West Africa has become a dependent 
member of the interdependent international community of the twentieth century” 
(p. 217). This idea correctly stresses the growing significance of the African coun- 
tries in the international arena. Rightless colonies in the past, the African countries 
are now becoming an important factor of international life. 
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K. A. BUSIA 


ANSWER TO PROFESSOR GAVRILOV’S COMMENTS. 


Professor Gavrilov’s comments are both interesting and significant for the points 
which he thinks I should have stressed, or should not have omitted, are those which 
would fit in with the Marxist interpretation of history and of economic change. I 
did not set out to write to support or attack any theory or practice, but to state social 
facts as objectively as I could. Judgements and opinions may be interesting, but the 
primary task of the historian or social scientist is to record the facts. 

Professor Gavrilov, for example, considers that my article “would have had 
more purpose”, i.e. justified Marxist theories, if I had supported his opinion that 
“the growth of national-liberation movements... lies in the fact that in postwar Africa 
the rates of the development of capitalism and capitalist relations have been stepped 
up”, and “this resulted in changes in the class structure of African society, e.g. the 
emergence of the working class and the national bourgeoisie—two forces aedtle of 
leading the struggle of the masses against foreign oppressors”. 

I give enough data in my article to show the strong influence that economic de- 
velopment has had on social changes ; but Professor Ciawstige’s attempt to fit the 
African scene into the familiar Marxist jacket is an oversimplification in a situation 
where industrialization is only just beginning or has hardly oon at all, and where 
the criteria for status are not those of capitalist society. 

In the same strain, Professor Gavrilov thinks it unfortunate that I did not say 
anything “as to the consequences of colonial plunder the African peoples had to 
face”, and he quotes Rene Moreux’s admission that “the exploitation of mineral 
resources actually gives the African peoples nothing but deep pits on the mining 
sites”. This is the sort of thing Professor Gavrilov expects me to say and to empha- 
size. It might be good political propaganda to stir up the emotions, but it is not 
an objective statement of the facts. There is indeed inequality in the share of pro- 
fits ; there is disorganization of society ; but there is also a new industry and some- 
times a new town with social amenities superior to what was known before. To 
be realistic, one must present both sides of the picture, and I think I have done this 
as dispassionately as I could. I would not justify the foreign monopolistic exploita- 
tion of Africa, but it would be untruthful to see it as unmitigated blackness. It 
has had both baneful and beneficial effects. 

Professor Gavrilov charges me for idealizing British Colonial policy when I 
say that its goal is to train the colonies for self-government. My evidence for this 
is the repeated pronouncement of this policy by successive British Governments, and 
the grant of ind dence within living memory to India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
and Ghana ; further, Malaya and Nigeria will soon become independent. I agree 
that foreign capital may still dominate the economies of these countries, but the 
fact of independence places on the leaders of the countries the responsibility to take 
measures to prevent it. Professor Gavrilov goes on to comment: “Moreover, there 
is a tendency to bind the young states by political commitments and retain them 
within the British Commonwealth. This, in our opinion, by no means always cor- 
responds to the interests of the independent countries”. I can only state the fact that 
these countries are left absolutely free to choose whether to join the British Com- 
monwealth or not, and that they have chosen to do so in their own interest, and in 
the interest of world harmony and peace. This has been unmistakably brought out 
recently by the Prime Minister of India who in a reply to a debate in the Upper 
House of Parliament in New Delhi in which some members had called upon India 
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to quit the Commonwealth replied : “I am reluctant in this world where there are 
disruptive tendencies at work to break any relationship which may lead to friendly 
contacts... Whatever the Commonwealth relationship does, it patently does not 
come in the way of the policies we wish to pursue”. 

I could not answer Professor Gavrilov better than draw his attention to this 
choice made as recently as last week. 
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N. GAVRILOV 


A REVIEW OF PIUS OKIGBO’S ARTICLE “FACTORS IN WEST AFRICAN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY”. * 


Mr. Okigbo’s article contains an analysis of factors that were of decisive in- 
fluence on the economy of West Africa in the 20th century. The article speaks mainly 
of the British colonies of Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra-Leone and Gambia. 
The starting points in the development of these countries, in the author's opi- 
nion, are: 1) slavery and the slave-trade, 2) the Industrial Revolution in Europe, 
$) the introduction of a monetary system and 4) the absence of European settlements 
in West Africa. It is in the light of these factors that Mr. Okigbo attempts to trace 
the formation and development of national capital. 
Basing himself on valuable factual material, Mr. Okigbo points out the heavy 
consequences of slavery and slave-trade the peoples of West Africa had to face for 
the period of several centuries (1500-1900). The development of productive forces was 
checked, an atmosphere of insecurity prevalent in the African village had an un- 
favourable influence on agriculture, losses in manpower were enormous. Neverthe- 
less, as the author rightly points out, individual African slave-traders waxed rich 
on slave-trade and accumulated considerable capital. The article, unfortunately, does 
not examine what has become of this capital. Sne of the drawbacks of this section 
of the article, in our opinion, is that the author does not show the level of develop- 
ment of the trade capital in West Africa prior to the appearance of the Europeans, 
although it should be noted that as early as the Middle Ages there was a merchant 
section among the population. The article gives an answer as to how the African 
merchants evolutionized in the period of the slave-trade. A solution of the ques- 
tion . nevertheless indispensable for the study of the formation of the national 
capital. 
Speaking of the Industrial Revolution in Europe, Mr. Okigbo notes that the 
abnormal, deformed development of agriculture and industry in the colonial coun- 
tries was in the interest of foreign monopolies who needed raw materials. The article 
stresses that West-European industrial production was a sort of impetus for the 
development of the West-African countries’ economies. In our opinion, however, 
this factor was not of decisive importance. The introduction of single-crop farming 
is not merely a question of profit ; it is above all extra-economic coercion with re- 
ard to African peasants. It is common knowledge that in our time the peasants of 
had (French Equatorial Africa) were coerced into cultivating cotton. In the early 
stages of colonization extraeconomic coercion played an important role in the in- 
troduction of single-crop farming. 

Of considerable interest are the author’s views on the influence of money cir- 
culation introduced at the close of the 19th century, on the development of national 
capitalism and the drawbacks and advantages (for the aborigines) of the absence 
of European settlements in West Africa. On the whole the author gives a positive 
appraisal of the role of European settlements in Africa (the “whites” assisted in 
mastering machinery, achieving higher living standards, etc.), but he also makes 
mention of certain negative aspects the Europeans’ presence had for the aborigines 
who were plundered by the “whites”. 

Unfortunately, the author does not touch upon the struggle of the developing 
national capital against the domination of foreign monopolies in the economy of 


* Cf. Journal of World History, IV, No. 1, p. 218-230. 
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colonial countries. To our mind, it would be expedient to show in what spheres and 
forms the national capital originated and where it managed to gain ground. 

On the whole Mr. Okigbo’s article is most interesting and useful. The econo- 
mic development of African colonies, however, is given rather a one-sided inter- 
pretation. To the reader it appears to be a result of outside influence. We cannot 
agree with this approach to the problem. The inner processes of the formation of 
national capital and national bourgeoisie a they bear the imprint of colonial- 
ism) are the same as in other countries. These processes take place, in the main : 

1) as a result of the differentiation of small producers, 
2) in consequence of the accumulation of trade capital and its introduction in 
industry and agriculture. 

These factors of the development of national capital should definitely have 
been reflected in the article. 
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PIUS OKIGBO 6 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR GAVRILOV 


Professor Gavrilov has raised interesting questions in his comments on my 
aper. I propose to take the issue he raises one by one. First, he contends that I 

oo given no account of what happened to the capital accumulated by African 
slave traders. This is correct : I did not treat this explicitly ; however, it is not dif- 
ficult to infer that owing to the general disturbance of the public mind during the 
entire period, and owing to the uncertainty of life and property which prevailed over 
several centuries, not much of the trade capital accumulated from slave trading 
could have been passed on to future generations. Some of this went into residen- 
tial structures ; some into arms and defence ; some into durable goods—silverware, 
gold, and ornaments. On the whole, however, it is difficult not to insist that much of 
the capital accumulation of the period must have been destroyed in the slave raids. 

Second, Professor Gavrilov objects to my having omitted from consideration 
the development of trade capital prior to the appearance of Europeans. This is 
linked to the first objection. It would undoubtedly be of great historical interest 
to follow modern West African economic history back to the earliest times. That 
was not my purpose in my paper. 

Third, it is charged that I left out of account the struggle of the “national capi- 
tal” against domination by foreign monopolies. I did not make this the central core 
of my argument ; however, I indicated that the domineering stature of foreign en- 
terprises inhibited the entrance of African entrepreneurs into lines of activity in 
which these foreign enterprises were engaged. Since my paper was written, a study 
of this aspect of West African history has appeared '. 

Finally, Professor Gavrilov feels that | gave too much emphasis to the exter- 
nal influences in the development of the West African economy. Where he con- 
cedes these influences, they take the form of foreign monopolies, extra-economic coer- 
cion, destruction or stultification of national entrepreneurship. In my paper, I analized 
some of the internal and some of the external factors ; it ought to have been clear 
that the external factors helped to fasten on the West African economy of the 
twentieth century the production complex which we observe today. However, I 
find it difficult to subscribe to the notion that these external influences were com- 
pletely deleterious and in no way beneficial. 


1 See particularly K. Onwuka Dixe, Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta, 1830- 
1885 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1956). 
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JACQUETTA HAWKES 


SOCIETY IN PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES * 


HE gradual, continuous emergence of the human body and the 
human mind from their animal ancestry has already been 
traced. It remains to watch artificially created, traditionally 

inherited forms of society growing from origins as little artificial and 
as little traditional as the animal family, pack or herd. Body, mind 
and society, the Trinity from which culture has grown. 

Without society man’s mental powers could never have matured ; 
their transmission remains dependent upon it. This is obvious enough. 
What is perhaps more often overlooked is the individual’s helpless de- 
pendence upon social tradition ; without education into that tradition 
even the most innately gifted would remain seemingly idiotic. The born 
deaf are incapable of conceptual thought until reached—rescued—by 
their fellows ; children who have grown up in the wilds or in solitary 
confinement appear to be hardly human and, as has been said, may 
never gain full mastery of language. Mozart, surely of all human be- 
ings the one who most evidently came into the world laden with genius, 
had he been born deaf would have been living a moron’s life at five 
years old instead of performing before the courts of Europe. 

The forms of social life in which human intelligence and full con- 
sciousness were first incubated must have been of the simplest, having 
more in common with the family than with our extended social struc- 
tures. The stages by which they emerged from the natural animal com- 
munity are inevitably far more difficult to trace than the stages of 
man’s bodily evolution. Archaeological evidence is so slight that we 
have to depend almost entirely on comparisons ; on the one hand with 
animal species most nearly related to the hominids and on the other 


*This extract is taken from the first draft of a History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind, Volume I, Part 1, Early Peoples and Cultures, 
Section II, Cultural, A. Palaeolithic Cultures, Chapter VI. An extract of Part 2 of the 
same volume was printed in the Journal, IV, No. 1, p. 235-299. In subsequent issues, 
the International Commission will publish other colertions which will provide the 


readers with an idea of the overall contents of the History. Comments and sugges- 
tions concerning this text would be welcomed by the Author and by the International 
Commission and should be sent to the Secretary-General, S.C.H.M., Room A 307, 
Unesco, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris, XVI¢, France. 
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with the seemingly most primitive surviving societies of hunters and 
food gatherers. Both these sources of evidence are plainly unreliable, 
particularly analogies drawn from modern ‘primitives’ who may have 
changed radically in social structure even if their cultures still seem 
to belong to the Stone Age. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to suppose 
that these surviving hunting societies are examples of an extension of 
the slowness of change characteristic of prehistoric times and that they 
are therefore likely to preserve social tendencies once universal among 
mankind. 

For the beginnings of human society, the habits of the great apes 
should offer the most useful comparisons. Surprisingly, our knowledge 
of the social life of these fellow primates in their wild state is incom- 
plete and generally disputed. The African apes, the gorilla and chim- 
panzee, seem normally to live throughout the year in kindred groups 
numbering from a dozen to a score. Chimpanzees, however, may oc- 
casionally form much larger companies. The group seems to be to some 
extent dominated by one or more powerful adult males ; yet at the same 
time the females with their young of various ages form a company of 
their own within the group, spending much of their time apart from 
the males. 

When our forbears left the forests and began game hunting in more 
open country the size of the group is likely to have enlarged and its 
social co-operation to have intensified. While in an arboreal life each 
individual could readily pick up food for itself, game hunting is enor- 
mously more effective if undertaken as a corporate effort. Baboons, 
the other primates that have taken to the ground and to flesh-eating, 
live in large communities and have been observed to hunt together, 
sometimes even forming a ring and closing in on their quarry. 

As for the sexual and domestic aspects of the social life of the ear- 
liest men, opinion differs sharply. It has often been claimed (and the 
claim is still repeated) that the great apes normally mate for life and 
monogamously. This piece of wishful-thinking has been quite certainly 
disproved Gorillas, chimpanzees and orang-outangs are undoubtedly 
polygamous, the successful males having possession of all or several of 
the females in their band. On the other hand the fact that the apes re- 
semble man in having no limited rutting season and are willing and 
able for sexual relations throughout most of the year, must encourage 
the closely knit kindred group even as it militates against brief seaso- 
nal mating and the seasonal and wholly promiscuous life of the herd. 
When man emerged from among the primates it was to make mono- 
gamy a possible, though by no means a necessary, ideal. 

The practice of exogamy, or marriage outside the individual's clan 
or other immediate social group, is almost as universally prevalent 
among primitive peoples as is the horror of incest among all mankind. 
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What is regarded as incest, it must be remembered, depends entirely 
on the type of social structure. There are highly moral societies where 
the marriage of a brother and sister is permissible while the marriage 
of distant cousins belonging to the same clan is a horrifying sin. How 
did the various exogamous systems and the sense of incestuous sin grow 
from a group life assumed to be comparable to that of the apes ? 

One explanation has had many followers from Darwin to Freud. 
This is based on an interpretation of the natural primate family group 
as being dominated by the most powerful adult males who have pos- 
session of the females and keep the young males from them. The de- 
prived sons then leave their group to capture or attract females of an- 
other group either to join them or to found a new group free from the 
tyranny of the old fathers. With mankind this habit of seeking a mate 
outside the group becomes a custom and then a social and moral law 
whose non-observance leads to sin and guilt. 

An alternative explanation and one which is in many ways more 
convincing, depends on the contrary view that the primate family was 
essentially matriarchal, based on a lasting and indissoluble association 
of mothers and daughters. The sons would then slip away from the 
jealous and possessive mothers, sometimes merely making surrepti- 
tious visits to the young females of other groups, sometimes taking up 
residence with them under the awe-inspiring eye of the mother-in-law. 
This view would still allow the males importance as calling the tune 
sexually and perhaps as protectors of the band, but recognizes the 
females as the stable element in family life and its real leaders. It is 
an interpretation which naturally leads on to the idea, soon to be fur- 
ther developed, that human societies were at first all matrilocal (the 
young husband going to the home of his wife) and also very generally 
matriarchal. There is no doubt that since the beginning of recorded 
history the patriarchal society has been spreading at the expense of the 
matriarchal. To carry the question a stage further back, it has been 
ably argued that the social life of humanity grew not out of anything 
comparable to the herd, which is an unstable association tuned to the 
masculine sexual impulse, but rather from a family life created by 
maternal love. “Thus we have the paradox, as it seems to our tradi- 
tional notions, that those animals that are termed gregarious are de- 
void of any sentiment binding them to their fellows, while it is, on the 
contrary, in the non-gregarious creatures that sentiments of affection, 
the germs of a social instinct have developed... The only group among 
the higher animals, which is founded upon a real bond of union is the 
animal family, which is not, as superficial appearances have led it to 
be considered, the equivalent of the patriarchal family developed in 
the course of social evolution, but is a group produced exclusively by 
the operation of the maternal instincts and created by the mothers”. 
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Undoubtedly the long period of helplessness and immaturity so dis- 
tinctive of young primates and human children was as vital to the de- 
velopment of society as it was to the development of the brain. For 
many months the young ape clings to its mother, and cannot fend 
for itself until after it is three years old ; it remains sexually immature 
until its tenth year. These periods have, of course, become gradually 
extended among the hominids and our own species. Under such pro- 
tracted demands mother love becomes habitual, and grows with habit ; 
monkeys as well as the higher primates are renowned as by far the most 
doting of all animal mothers. Family affection can be assumed to have 
come in time to be shared also by the males, while as the burden of 
clinging babies and young hindered the females in hunting so their 
mates had to assume prolonged responsibility for feeding and protect- 
ing their families. 

So against the exacting climatic background of late Pliocene and 
Pleistocene times we have to picture animal behaviour evolving into 
social conduct ; kindred groups becoming the exogamous clan within 
the tribe ; instincts and habits of sexual intercourse and mating being 
more and more artificially directed and circumscribed until any in- 
fringement of the code gave rise to a social interplay of condemnation 
and guilt. All these steps from natural animal life with its predomi- 
nantly biologically inherited patterns to traditionally acquired and 
consciously enforced social organization must have been taken so gra- 
dually over the hundreds of thousands of years available that there 
was no kind of break between them. At no point in time, even though 
the point were allowed to cover several millennia, would it have been 
possible to say : “This is no longer the animal family or horde but so- 
ciety ; this is no longer mating but marriage ; this is no longer male and 
female but husband and wife”. 

Archaeological evidence for the emergence of human society be- 
fore the Upper Palaeolithic age is necessarily exiguous. The relative 
abundance within limited areas of the remains of Australopithecus sug- 
gests that these little ape-men lived in bands of some size ; the more 
dubious evidence that they were successful hunters of baboon and 
other agile game would speak for cunning cooperation in the chase and 
perhaps specialization of the males as hunters. The caves at Choukou- 
tien with their relics of men, women and children (as we can now call 
them in respect of their status as hominids) suggests family life of a 
kind, strengthened by the occupation of a chosen dwelling and sharply 
demarcated from the surrounding tide of animal life by the posses- 
sion of the hearth fire. The ability of these rather squat men to kill deer 
must now more surely than with the Australopithecines be taken as 
proof of the organized hunting party, while the gathering of hackber- 
ries may very well have been a task undertaken by the women. 
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A special social problem is posed by the very strong evidence at 
Choukoutien for cannibalism :— several of the skulls were broken in 
a way that suggested the individual had met a violent death and the 
skull been opened for the removal of the brain. Cannibalism is of very 
many kinds, sometimes ritual, sometimes frankly indulged in to satisfy 
a taste for human flesh, sometimes induced by necessity. Some primi- 
tive peoples have been recorded to eat their dead as the most respect- 
ful form of disposal, some again to kill their old people of necessity 
and eat them for respect and wisdom. The skulls at Peking, however, 
rather suggest that this was not domestic cannibalism of any kind, but 
a killing of individuals belonging to other groups. If this is so, then 
already by the second interglacial age men were recognizing mem- 
bers of their own species as enemies outside society and fit to be eaten. 

It would be of immense interest to know whether the social organi- 
zation of the more progressive races on the Homo sapiens wing of ad- 
vance differed from that of the Pithecanthropi. The Acheulian occupa- 
tion of the Tabun cave on Mount Carmel with its hearths and litter 
of food bones is not in this respect to be distinguished from Choukou- 
tien. The famous Acheulian site of Orgesailie in Kenya, very probably 
to be associated with a Homo sapiens community, was an open air en- 
campment beside a lake in the Great Rift Valley. There were no sur- 
viving traces of either substantial shelters or of hearths. It is only per- 
haps worth reflecting at this point that while the haphazard tools of 
Peking Man look as though they might usually have been made at 
the moment they were wanted, Acheulian handaxes, and the chipped 
stone balls found at Orgesailie and thought to have been joined by 
thongs for use as bolas must have been made deliberately and in ad- 
vance of need. At Grayford in Kent a flint-working floor was found 
where Levalloisian knappers had flaked great numbers of tools at some 
time during the last interglacial phase. It was a regular workshop. 
Thus although there is not likely as yet to have been much specialization 
of occupation, every man making his own tools, there must have been 
a very real specialization in the use of time, with hours or days set aside 
for the labour of manufacture. 

Before passing on to the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic popu- 
lation whose social structure can best be considered in relation to that 
of modern hunting peoples, something should be said of the Neander- 
thal breed, living in the forward looking era of the Upper Pleistocene 
yet physically so retrograde. The intensely cold climate in which they 
lived during the latter part of their dominance drove them wherever 
possible to be cave dwellers. Such harsh conditions may perhaps have 
reduced the normal size of the social group and knit it closer together. 
There are a few hints that among these shambling creatures the family 
bond was more strongly developed than it had ever been before. Cere- 
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monial burial, the interment of food and weapons with the dead, which 
is found first among the Neanderthalers suggests a heightening of fami- 
ly and social feeling. Notions of the dead living on, the wish to pro- 
vide for them, means that they have an emotional survival in the minds 
of the living. That is where the after life takes place. It is true that 
provision made for the dead may be to appease dangerous ghosts, but 
the fact that a young child could be buried with as much care and cere- 
mony as any adult should mean that an emotional bond was paramount. 

The Neanderthalers were brave hunters, going out successfully 
after mammoth and rhinoceros and therefore presumably working to- 
gether. They, like Pithecanthropus, appear to have been cannibals with 
a strong partiality for brains. 

There is every good reason to guess that among the advantages en- 
abling the Aurignacian and other Upper Palaeolithic people to oust 
the Neanderthalers was a superior social organization. We know they 
had better tools and weapons and have supposed them to possess a 
more effective language: it is most likely that they would also have 
formed much larger social units, with a considerable tribe that could 
be rallied under some form of central leadership. Most of the peoples 
who have maintained a hunting economy into modern times have a 
more or less complicated system of clans within the larger body of the 
tribe. In Australia, where a Stone Age way of life survived intact into 
the eighteenth century, there were some three to five hundred tribes in 
all, each with its own dialect or distinct language. The normal living 
unit was of twenty or thirty individuals (among the Tasmanians smal- 
ler still) but they would meet together for jamborees at times of year 
when food was plentiful and the whole tribe would confirm its unity 
through feast and dancing. Even the tribes themselves had a few bonds 
that might draw them into a loose confederation. A rather similar state 
of affairs existed in North America, with an even more bewildering 
number of tribal languages, proving a long period of isolated evolu- 
tion even among neighbours and confederates. 

It is impossible from archaeological evidence to detect the exis- 
tence of tribal units. Most of the cultures described in Chapter III are 
evidently too big to represent any kind of coherent social organization ; 
the Aurignacian and Maglemosian, for example, would have been 
united only by a general cultural inheritance such as would have been 
common over vast territories in Australia. Conceivably we may in 
time be able to detect tribal division within these larger cultural pat- 
terns ; it has already been tentatively suggested that Mesolithic Britain 
can be split into five tribal areas. Again it is possible that a very clearly 
defined invasion of new traditions into a limited area such as that of 
the Solutreans into Western Europe, may represent a movement with 
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as much social solidarity as that of the peoples of the folk migrations 
during the European Dark Ages. 

As for total numbers they would still have been very small. Al- 
though such inventions as the spear thrower and bow and arrows would 
certainly have appreciably increased the food winning capacity of the 
most advanced of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples, no hunting economy 
wholly dependent on the natural food supply can support more than 
a very thin density of population. The inhabitants of the whole island 
continent of Australia at the time of its discovery by western man prob- 
ably numbered between a quarter and a third of a million. In Alaska 
when it was ceded to the United States the population was about twen- 
ty thousand to over half a million square miles, but in the North West 
Territories there were no more than six thousand five hundred natives 
to over a million and a quarter square miles—the variations between 
the two being from thirty to two hundred souls to the square mile. This 
is a wide range, but even in Alaska human beings were certainly very 
thin on the ground. One is reminded of an eighteenth century travel- 
ler in a very different part of North America who reported : “there are 
very few Californians, and in proportion to the extent of the country, 
almost as few as if there were none at all... A person may travel in dif- 
ferent parts four and more days without seeing a single human being”. 

The conditions in Alaska and the North West Territories have 
enough in common with late glacial Eurasia for comparison to be use- 
ful, and on this basis it has been estimated that in Upper Palaeolithic 
times the winter population of the peninsula later to become the Bri- 
tish Isles was about two hundred and fifty. Certainly under glacial 
conditions Britain was very much on the fringe of the habitable world 
and there is no doubt that in more favourable areas such as south-west 
France and northern Spain the big game was enough to support many 
more hunters ; the same may have been true in the pluvial conditions 
of the most favourable parts of Africa. Nevertheless it is safe to say 
that the number of men, women and children living on this globe twenty 
thousand years ago was very much less than are now packed into the 
little space of London or New York. Our species was about to begin 
the expansion that was to alter the face of the continents, but as yet 
a world traveller would have found men “as few as if there were none 
at all”. 

While, then, we can be fairly sure that the Upper Palaeolithic hun- 
ters lived in groups of from half a dozen to thirty and that these groups 
may have formed larger tribes of up to a thousand individuals, it would 
be interesting to know whether they had also developed certain other 
forms of social organization that are widespread among surviving hunt- 
ing peoples and often of very great importance in the shape and colour 
of their lives. Many of them throughout the Old and New Worlds have 
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a system of clans which may or may not coincide with the group liv- 
ing together ; it has become customary among anthropologists to dis- 
tinguish between the clan in which descent is matrilineal, probably the 
older custom, and the gens in which children belong to their father’s 
group. Within the clan and gens there may be further subdivisions— 
or phratries with social, educational and religious duties to the com- 
munity : curing societies, rainmakers and the like. Almost invariably 
the clans and gens are exogamous and to contract a marriage within 
them would be regarded as incestuous; sometimes the choice of 
husband or wife is quite narrowly limited within boys and girls of a 
particular kinship in the appropriate clan. 

Two further social ingredients are commonly though not universally 
related to the exogamous clan system. Very often it is totemic, and very 
often admission is by means of initiation rites involving fear and physi- 
cal pain or mutilation that seem to symbolize the idea of death and 
rebirth into the full life of the tribe. Both these conceptions are power- 
ful and highly elaborated among the native Australians. 

Totemism has been defined by Fraser as “an intimate relation which 
is supposed to exist between a group of kindred people on the one side 
and a species of natural or artificial objects on the other side, which 
objects are called the totems of the human group”. The “objects” are 
most often living creatures, as for example the Australian kangaroo 
and witchety grub totems. Although there is often an important reli- 
gious undercurrent, the totemic relationship is essentially a social one, 
the men feeling kinship and affection for their totem, both being de- 
scended from common ancestors, usually ambivalent figures, with ani- 
mal and human aspects. Frequently it is tabu for the human members 
of the totem to eat their animal kin for food, although they may have 
to partake of it ritually in a communion meal. A notion is often found, 
particularly in Australia, that the totemic animal spirit enters into the 
woman and begets the child so that the relationship is renewed with 
every generation. It is at once apparent how this idea of totemic con- 
ception and of all the members of the clan being one flesh almost pre- 
supposes exogamy and a matrilineal basis for clan membership. Par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that, even allowing for anthropologi- 
cal enquirers being deliberately misled or baffled by habits of thought 
which allow two explanations to be equally true, it appears to be a fact 
that Australians and a few other primitive peoples did not understand 
biological paternity or accept a necessary connection between sexual 
intercourse and conception. If when all society was young this igno- 
rance was more nearly universal, descent through the female line was, 
of course, inevitable. In Australia itself a majority of the tribes have 
developed partially patriarchal institutions, the women going to live 
in their husbands’ families and being wretchedly down-trodden. This 
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is not true of all the tribes, and moreover there is much to show that 
formerly matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage were general 
and the status of women very much higher. This state of affairs still 
prevails among very many societies in North America and Africa and 
among the Dravidians of India ; relics of it persist in Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia and Indonesia. Nor is it limited to uncivilized peoples for it is 
evident in the background of Egyptian and Homeric society, while a- 
mong the Cretans the position of women seems to have been supreme. 

The very widespread prevalence of various combinations of clan 
structure, exogamy, totemism and matrilineal descent, encourages a be- 
lief in their extreme antiquity. Is there any evidence for their existence 
among the hunting peoples of the Upper Palaeolithic Age ? Most of 
what little there is must come from Europe, for the works of art that 
put us suddenly in touch with the minds and feelings of these fellow 
men provide many of the hints on which we have to build. A carving 
on a bone plate from Raymonden shows a dismembered bison with two 
lines of men, evidently ritual participants, drawn up on either side. 
The impression here of a ritual meal of the kind associated with 
animal totemism is very strong. In addition to the famous ‘Sorcerer’ 
from the Trois Fréres cave there are several other pictures of men 
wearing pelts and horns or antlers, or alternatively of beings intended 
to be half animal half human. Some of these may merely represent 
hunters disguised to enable them to approach their game, but modern 
analogies make a ritual identification seem by far the more likely mean- 
ing. As for the Sorcerer himself, he must either represent an animal- 
human ancestor of the totemic type or a man fully identified with an 
animal, his totem or otherwise, in fertility rites for the increase of the 
species. 

In the remarkable scene of the fallen man and wounded bison at 
Lascaux the man appears to be bird-headed while planted beside 
him is a wand with a bird on its top; it is likely that this picture 
has totemic significance, showing the human member and his totemic 
emblem. Both Aurignacians and Magdalenians shaped and carved bone 
and antler plaques in ways extraordinarily similar to the Australian 
churingas or totemic spirit lodgings, even employing the circular and 
spiral motifs with which the Australians symbolize the spirit tracks or 
pathways. Meander patterns painted or incised in caves have also been 
likened to the painted ‘maps’ of spirit journeys which form so important 
a part of Australian rituals and are very prevalent, too, among the 
ideas of North American Indians. One or two of the Magdalenian 
plaques are notched or pierced for attachments and may therefore have 
been used as the special kind of churinga known as the bull-roarer 
which the Australians used to simulate spirit voices at initiation cere- 
monies. Again, it has been hazarded that the stencils and imprints of 
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hands, some of them (at Gargas in Spain) shown with fingers missing 
might be connected with initiation ceremonies and mutilations. This is 
much more certainly likely to be true of the skulls with front teeth 
knocked out which date from the Upper Palaeolithic in North Africa 
and from the Natufian Mesolithic in Palestine. 

As for the vast and magnificent array of the animal cave paintings 
themselves, can they be said to have totemic significance ? This will be 
discussed more fully in connection with their religious meaning ; here 
it is only worth pointing out that in the western territories of Austra- 
lia members of a clan would make representations of their totem ani- 
mal on cave walls and retouch it at appropriate times to secure the fer- 
tility of the species. Palaeolithic paintings do show such retouches, and 
it is just conceivable that the different game animals depicted, bison, 
reindeer, cattle and the rest might have been the property of totem 
clans. Yet there is no doubt that in this ancient art, so much freer and 
so incomparably finer than the Australian pictures, the religious and 
aesthetic emotions were paramount. 

As for the prevalence of the matrilineal family, is it permissible to 
see evidence for it in the ‘Venuses’ and other carvings of women so popu- 
lar among the Upper Palaeolithic peoples from Aurignacian to Magda- 
lenian times ? It would be very rash to be confident of a social signifi- 
cance in these cult objects ; nevertheless such a recognition of fertility 
and the female principle might be allowed to indicate an habitual re- 
cognition of the power of motherhood unlikely in a wholly patriarchal 
society. 

Taken together this evidence is surely enough to prove the exis- 
tence among the hunters of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic times of ideas 
and rites comparable to the totemism of modern hunting peoples. On 
the other hand it cannot be said to prove the exogamous clan system ; 
the religious and magical implications are there, but the social side of 
totemic organization cannot be demonstrated. The Australians them- 
selves are said to have believed that their animal cults and ideas of 
brotherhood preceded their clan system. Nevertheless, if the very early 
emergence of the matrilineal family and the custom, and later law, of 
exogamy which has been put forward is correct, the original and 
persistent association of the social and cultic aspects of totemism must 
be accepted. Taking into account the striking economic and technical 
similarities between the Australian cultures and those of the Palaeo- 
lithic, the fact that they appear to have been carried early into Aus- 
tralia and to have continued there free from later contamination, 
and finally the near similarities between them and other primitive sur- 
vivals throughout the world combine to make a very strong case for 
believing that the entire totemic life of these surviving Stone Age cul- 
tures perpetuate something of what was evolved by Palaeolithic man 
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between ten and fifty thousand years ago. The only other indications 
of social structure and the size of living units are provided by dwel- 
ling places. Caves tell us nothing more than has already been sug- 
gested, but there are a few house sites dating from Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic times that are slightly more revealing. Among the tribes 
of southern Russia who had shaped their lives to mammoth-hunting 
and had to live in regions both caveless and bitterly cold, houses of 
substantial size were built. Some of about 5 metres square (or rather 
roughly oval) would have held a family group of up to a dozen, while 
the cluster of long, narrow houses on the banks of the Desna at Timo- 
novka could have sheltered a community of as many as sixty men, 
women and children. If the reconstruction is correct, the pit dwelling 
or earth house at Kostenki by the Don with a length of 15 metres is 
easily the largest building known to date from before the beginning 
of farming economies. Unless it was a men’s club house, it must pre- 
sumably have been occupied in sections by a number of families, a 
domestic arrangement found in the long houses of the North-west Coast 
Indians of America. 

For the Mesolithic period the fairly numerous hut sites often sug- 
gest small family units. A study made of such sites on the English Pen- 
nines, admittedly an impoverished area, has shown that there the Tar- 
denoisian hunters and food gatherers moved about either in little fami- 
ly parties or in small groups that could camp in about four huts, each 
only large enough to hold from three to five people. 

A discussion of houses leads naturally to what is one of the most 
essential social characteristics of the purely hunting life—whether of 
late glacial or any other times : its restlessness. Food supplies will not 
allow the hunter to settle down except in unusually favourable condi- 
tions such as those offered by the abundance of salmon to be caught 
along the North-west coast of America. Even if game is plentiful, it 
may shift its range with the seasons, obliging the human hunters to do 
likewise. In Upper Palaeolithic times in Europe caves were normally 
used only as winter dwellings, the groups probably returning autumn 
after autumn to the same familiar shelter. During the warmer weather 
they remained on the move, living in temporary shelters quickly built 
and readily abandoned. Among the more advanced Upper Palaeolithic 
peoples of Eurasia summer quarters were probably neatly built round 
huts of the kind sometimes roughly sketched on cave walls that have 
been likened to the hogans of the nomadic Navaho Indians of the Ame- 
rican South-west ; in some regions no doubt men made do with simple 
wind-breaks like those put up by the Tasmanians and that most wret- 
chedly equipped people, the Fuegans. 

The last Palaeolithic hunters in western and north-western Europe 
depended very largely on reindeer hunting and roust have trekked far 
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in the wake of herds that, like those now tended by the Lapps, might 
travel hundreds of miles for their summer pastures. It so happens that 
we know the more southerly reindeer hunters, the Magdalenians, from 
their winter cave dwellings, while their northern counterparts, the Ham- 
burgians, we know from their summer camps along the edges of lakes 
and ponds in the glacial valleys of Schleswig-Holstein where there was 
abundant grazing in the warm months from June to September. Nearly 
all the habitations of the Maglemosians of the succeeding Mesolithic 
period to have been discovered are of similar waterside summer camps 
where they resorted for fishing, fowling and hunting; very little is 
known of their winter homes. Those latest Mesolithic peoples who, like 
the Ertebelle folk of Denmark, took to a strand-looping life largely de- 
pendent on shellfish and other sea food seem to have settled down and 
lived permanently in one place, thus presaging the sedentary habits 
that were to come with farming. 

For the shifting life led by hunters where food is not easily come 
by, the Australians provide a useful analogy, moving as they do from 
caves to rough huts and wind-breaks in the open. A vivid picture of a 
life controlled by seasonal rhythms with change of territory and habit 
and type of house is still to be seen among the Esquimaux. In particu- 
lar the Esquimaux of the Barren Grounds have the same close depen- 
dence on the caribou as had the Magdalenians and Hamburgians on 
the European reindeer. The life of the hunter is restless, dangerous and 
most uncomfortable, but blessedly free from the monotonous tedium 
that was to come with farming and reach a climax with the well-regu- 
lated factory and office. It is probably in fact the life preferred by men 
to all other (in contrast here with women) : they were conditioned to 
it for a million years and in the modern world still return to it as a 
rare privilege. 

Social evolution has generally been in the direction of a simplifi- 
cation of such structures as the exogamous clan and its intricate rites, 
customs and prohibitions, side by side with an immense increase in the 
economic and functional complexity of society. Every economic advance 
has seen an increase in specialization of function, a heightening of spe- 
cial skills, until today most of us would be without food, clothes or shel- 
ter if suddenly left to fend for ourselves. 

Among the Palaeolithic hunters there can have been very little 
specialization indeed ; every man and every woman possessed all the 
knowledge and all the skills proper to their sex. A division between 
the sexes there certainly was ; women probably never hunted any large 
game, but contributed to the food supply by collecting wild plants, roots 
and fruits, and any other edible crop that could be gathered with a 
baby in arms or on the back and toddlers alongside. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that from the earliest times the stay-at-home women were 
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the cooks, and, where the climate demanded it, the preparers of pelts 
and leather for clothes. When the needle was invented towards the end 
of the Upper Palaeolithic period the tailoring of garments probably 
became as special a feminine skill as it is among the Esquimaux. To 
judge from Australian analogy, the women were as able stone workers 
as the men. 

All the men would have taken part in hunting and tool making, 
although it seems very likely that as equipment rapidly elaborated, in- 
volving the use of bone and antler as well as stone and wood, some in- 
dividuals may have been recognized as particularly neat fingered and 
ingenious and have been enabled to do rather more manufacture and 
less hunting. Specialization cannot go much further than this in a hunt- 
ing economy, for without an assured surplus of food, the full-time arti- 
san cannot be supported. Probably, however, the group was always 
ready to contribute to the support of a few specially gifted individuals 
such as shamans and medicine men, sometimes exceptionally intelli- 
gent or quick-witted, sometimes with what we should call a low thres- 
hold to the unconscious, and therefore able to attain the trances and 
possessions believed to put them in touch with the spirit world. In 
Europe, too, it may well be that artists were allowed to be part-time 
specialists, for the very great technical skill developed must have de- 
manded laborious cultivation. It is interesting to notice that in many 
instances where the painting of a game animal has been marked with 
spears or darts for hunting magic, this has been done by a clumsy hand, 
suggesting that the magical rites were carried out by a medicine man 
other than the artist. Among the South African Bushmen, whose cave 
paintings have been suspected of showing direct descent from Palaeo- 
lithic tradition, the artists formed a clan of their own. 

As for leadership within the hunting group, clan and tribe, prestige 
is likely to have derived from age with its knowledge of tribal tradi- 
tion, from strength or prowess in the hunt, and from special gifts of 
the kind already described. Perhaps grandmothers commanded as much 
power and respect as grandfathers, if the arguments in favour of a 
matrilineal and matrilocal system of marriage and descent are correct. 
Nor is it impossible that women were among the leaders in ritual life ; 
certainly the scenes from the Mesolithic rock paintings of eastern 
Spain show women taking an important part in dances and other 
rites. Character and good sense must have counted among the gifts of 
leadership, then as ever since. For example, among the Andaman Islan- 
ders the ‘Big Man’ who is honoured even above the tribal elders, is 
chosen not only for success in hunting and fighting, but also for kind- 
ness, generosity and a sound temper. 

An absence of private ownership minimized the need of government 
and the enforcement of law. To judge from Australian and other ana- 
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logies, the tribe would have had some vague possession of its whole 
territory, while smaller areas within it would have been vested in the 
family or clan. This ownership by family or clan was probably not ab- 
solute, all members of the tribe having a right to hunt over the entire 
tribal lands—at least for certain animals or at particular seasons. All 
game killed would belong equally to the group and be scrupulously 
shared, perhaps with the best portions going by right to elders and 
medicine men. Individuals would have owned only their tools and 
weapons and personal ornaments ; even ritual gear is likely to have 
been a communal possession. 

As for crime and punishment, the intimate participation of the 
spirits makes the whole conception very different from the legal codes 
of secular societies. Customary rules of conduct could not be absolute 
but always adapted to the need of the group. Thus murder is an offence, 
but only if committed against a valuable member of society ; in hard 
times the killing of new born babies and the helpless becomes a social 
necessity among hunting folk. The Australians often had to resort to 
infanticide, and the Esquimaux practice of walling up their failing old 
people in snow huts is well known. Crimes of wounding or murder com- 
mitted against an individual are likely to have been avenged on the 
principle of the lex talionis by his or her fellow clansmen ; civil and 
secular offences against the tribe such as certain infringements against 
the marriage laws and treasonable consorting with the enemy would be 
immediately punishable by common consent. But probably by far the 
commonest offences were those committed against the spirits. Such 
sins as witchcraft, failures in ritual observance, and above al! the break- 
ing of tabus were more dangerous to the tribe than secular crimes. A- 
mong modern primitives they may sometimes be punished by social 
ostracism, or by outlawry, in itself almost a form of death sentence. 
More often, however, the breaking of a tabu is expected to bring its 
own punishment—and does so. The terrible dread of the anger of un- 
seen spirits felt by the offender, enhanced by the wrath and fear of 
his fellows is more effective as a deterrent, more dire as a punishment, 
than anything that can be imposed by secular authority. It seems to 
be a far more potent sanction than was the fear of hell in Mediaeval 
Christendom, for suffering was expected to be immediate and not con- 
veniently postponed to a future world. 

It need hardly be said that the social morality evolved by long cus- 
tom for the protection and well being of members of a tribe or other 
group did not apply to ‘foreigners’. To inflict discomfiture and death 
upon members of other social groups was not crime but admirable cun- 
ning. Mention has already been made of the evidence for the destruc- 
tion of enemies among the Pithecanthropic and Neanderthal men. There 
are one or two instances of flint points found lodged in skeletons of 
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Upper Palaeolithic age, while the Mesolithic painting of the five masked 
warriors in La Mola Remigia shelter in eastern Spain setting off with 
brandished bows and bundles of arrows looks very much more like a 
raiding than a hunting party. Then there is the famous discovery in 
the cave of Ofnet in Bavaria of two nests of skulls, one with twenty- 
seven heads, the other with six. These might conceivably be the relics 
of ancestor worship, but as each skull had neck vertebrae attached, 
many of them with marks of cutting, and as, moreover, a very high pro- 
portion were of women and children, ruthless head-hunting is the 
more convincing explanation. Among the Nagas of Assam a woman 
or child’s head was as good as a man’s and very much more easily come 
by. It seems reasonable to assume that as mankind became more nume- 
rous in late glacial times so raiding and petty warfare increased and 
intensified. 

If the use of analogies from surviving hunting peoples must be ac- 
cepted with caution when the organization and conduct of the larger 
social units is being considered, it evidently becomes even more hazar- 
dous when dealing with the smallest unit : the biological family. Here 
archaeology can offer no corroborative evidence of any kind, while 
on the other hand the bewildering variety of forms and customs found 
among primitives suggests that they may be of relatively recent origin ; 
if the economic and technical development of a people is retarded, a 
great deal of energy may be expected to go into the elaboration of 
social forms as well as into its ritual life. Perhaps, then, it is legitimate 
to guess that among the early hunters the rules and etiquette govern- 
ing marriage and married life had not yet evolved the burdensome and 
sometimes repellent complexity found among their descendents. 

While modern analogy is obviously worthless for these marital in- 
tricacies, it may be helpful in the case of certain more generalized and 
widespread observances. On the question of polygamy, it suggests that 
while this may often have been permissible, and even greatly to be de- 
sired, the economic realities of the hunting life are likely to have en- 
forced monogamy, except perhaps in favoured circumstances and for 
specially privileged leaders. As for polyandry, it seems only to prevail 
where the conditions of life are very harsh. Whatever the theoretical 
forms of marriage, comparisons suggest that adultery was probably pro- 
hibited but often tolerated, and divorce readily allowed by mutual con- 
sent. Indeed, the possibility remains that at least during the earlier part 
of the Palaeolithic Age the idea of lifelong mating had not been for- 
malized and there were no established marriage procedures. 

We are almost certainly on safe ground in using one other general 
analogy : the bond between mother, father and children would have 
been very much looser and less exclusive than is usual in the monoga- 
mous societies of the modern world. Romantic love is, of course, the 
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creation of high civilization where art and literature play a great part 
in heightening, even while refining, sexual passions and emotions, but 
even on a much humbler level it is true to say that primitive people 
rarely expect marriage to mean close and continuous companionship 
between the parents, or between father and young children. Sometimes 
marital customs seem specially designed to keep husband and wife dis- 
tant and even hostile. But even where monogamous marriage is the 
rule and affection recognized, nothing like the closed biological fami- 
ly of western civilization would be considered tolerable. Boys, girls, 
men and women would resort much with their age and sex groups, play- 
ing, working and celebrating with them as a matter of course and it 
need not be doubted that they did the same in the past. And where the 
hunting group remained small, meals would normally have been com- 
munal. In particular there would be no close association between a 
father and his children before the age of puberty. Of all the artificial 
creations of human society, the idea of the perpetually loving and res- 
ponsible father of young children is probably the furthest from natural 
instinct. 

The last word in any account of early forms of society must be to 
insist on the subservience of the individual to his tribe. From this point 
of view the tribe was seen as a timeless procession of the dead, the liv- 
ing and the unborn, attended by all the unseen powers of the spirit 
world. To this procession of life, which could only be maintained by 
the proper adherence to its traditions, the individual was wholly sub- 
ject. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say he was lost in it through 
total participation. Men and women may have been considerable per- 
sonalities, yet they would not as yet fully have isolated themselves from 
the consciousness of the tribe. Indeed, the ideal of the free-standing 
human being was hardly formulated before the Greeks, hardly ful- 
filled before the Renaissance ; for these people it was remote from all 
experience. They thought, felt, and acted as members of a group, and 
in this they were daily confirmed by dancing, initiation and all the 
other rites that held them in bodily and psychic unison. 
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L’originalité des cultures: son réle dans la compréhension inter- 
nationale 


L’Unesco a entrepris la publication d’une série d’études et d’enquétes sur la 
situation actuelle de la culture des différents peuples du monde et des relations 
entre ces cultures. A ce travail ont pe Fg un grand nombre d’hommes de 
science, d’historiens, d’ethnologues, d’humanistes, de philosophes qui ont exprimé 
leurs opinions personnelles sur la culture de leur propre pays ou des régions 
qu’ils connaissaient particuli¢rement bien. 


Toutes ces contributions ont été étudiées par un comité d’experts qui ont choisi 
celles qu’ils estimaient les plus significatives. Ces essais sont publiés dans le présent 
ouvrage dont une déclaration du comité constitue la conclusion. La liste des 
auteurs comprend : Richard McKeon, Shih-Hsiang Chen, E. Stuart Kirby, Bhikhan 
Lal Atreya, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Alain Danielou, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
John Somerville, Francisco Ayala, Silvio Zavala, Leopoldo Zea, Pedro Bosch- 
Gimpera, Michel Leiris, Marcel Griaule. 410 pages. 550 fr. $2.00 11/6 


Humanisme et éducation en Orient et en Occident 


Recueil d’essais présentés par les participants 4 un entretien entre penseurs et 
hilosophes de différents pays sur les relations culturelles et philosophiques entre 
POrient et l’Occident (New Delhi, décembre 1951). L’ouvrage est complété par 
un compte rendu des débats qui ont eu lieu 4 cette occasion autour des deux 
thémes principaux du a. les rapports entre la pensée de |’Orient et 
celle de l’Occident et la portée de la nouvelle conception scientifique du monde, 
notamment en Occident. La liste des auteurs comprend: Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, D" Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Albert Béguin, John 
T. Christie, Ras-Vihary Das, Clarence H. Faust, Helmuth von Glasenapp, 
Humayun Kabir, Yensho Kanakura, Ibrahim Madkour, G. P. Malalasekera, André 
Rousseaux, Jacques Rueff, Hilmi Ziya Ulken et A. R. Wadia. 245 pages. 

400 fr. $1.50 8/6 


Sociétés, traditions et technologie 


Ouvrage [4 par la Fédération mondiale pour la santé mentale, sous la 
direction de Margaret Mead. 


Etude des conséquences du progrés technique sur la vie traditionnelle dans cing 
groupements sociaux anciens, préparée par un groupe d’éminents spécialistes des 
sciences sociales, sous la direction de |’anthropologue de réputation mondiale 
Margaret Mead. Le probléme a été étudié en Birmanie, en Gréce, aux fles Palaos, 
en Nigeria, au 79 magne et une attention toute particuliére a été accordée 


aux ¢ onies du mariage, 4 la religion, 4 la condition de la femme, au réle 


de la monnaie et des biens. L’auteur passe en revue les moyens d’introduire de 
nouvelles pratiques agricoles ou industrielles et de nouvelles méthodes de protec- 
tion de la santé publique, tout en respectant le plus possible les traits originaux 
de chaque collectivité. 408 pages. 500 fr. $1.75 10/6 
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The Old and the New World: their cultural and moral relations 


On both sides of the Atlantic, despite the intervening distance, the same civili- 
zation has developed into a group of related cultures, differing one from the 
other, but deriving from the same source, acknowledging the same ancestral 
values and traditionally exchanging their products. Unesco’s object in era 
the more important interventions at the international forums of Sado Paulo 
Geneva, was not to draw aside a curtain separating communities which had 
long been alien to one another, but to help peoples belonging to the same cul- 
tural complex to gain a more exact appreciation of what their cultural kinship 
means today. Contributions by André Maurois, Paulo Duarte, Guido Piovene, 
Paul Rivet, George Shuster, Paulo de Berrédo Carneiro, Antony Babel, Lucien 
Febvre, William Rappard, Robert Jungk, and others. 365 pages. 

Cloth: §$ 4.00 21/- 1,000 fr. 


Interrelations of Cultures: their contribution to international under- 
standing 


Unesco has initiated a series of studies and inquiries on the present stage of the 
indigenous cultures of various peoples of the world and on the relations existing 
between these cultures. A number of leading scientists, historians, ehaclonne 
humanists, and philosophers have contributed their personal views on the culture 
of either F aa own country or countries with which they are particularly well 
acquainted. 


This wealth of documentation was examined by a committee of experts which 
selected the more important contributions. These essays—with the exception of 
those dealing with European cultures—together with the joint statement of the 
committee which forms the conclusion are published in /nterrelations of Cultures. 
Among the authors are: Richard McKeon, Shih-Hsiang Chen, E. Stuart Kirby, 
%hikhan Lal Atreya, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Alain Danielou, Edgar Sheffi 
Brightman, John Somerville, Francisco Ayala, Silvio Zavala, Leopoldo Zea, Pedro 
Bosch-Gimpera, Michel Leiris, Marcel Griaule. 398 pages. 

Cloth: $ 2.50 14/6 700 fr. 


Humanism and Education in East and West 


Essays specially written on the occasion of a round-table conference organized 
by Unesco in New Delhi in December 1951. Contributors include : Pandit Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Albert Béguin, John T. 
Christie, Ras-Vihary Das, Clarence H. Faust, Helmuth von Glasenapp, Humayun 
Kabir, Yensho Kanakura, Ibrahim Madkour, G.P. Malalasekera, André Rous- 
seaux, Jacques Rueff, Hilmi Ziya Ulken, A.R. Wadia. 224 pages. 

Cloth : 2.75 14/- 700 fr. 











